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Graduation  exercises  were  held  in  the  Moseley  Memorial 
Building  on  January  4th.  Sixty-one  nurses  were  in  the 
graduating  class.  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  presided.  The  speaker  was  Dr.  Chris- 
topher G.  Parnall,  Director,  University  Hospital,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Dr.  ParnalPs  address  is  published 
in  this  Quarterly. 

A new  feature  of  graduation  was  the  reception  held  in 
the  brick  corridor  immediately  after  the  exercises.  In  this 
line  were  found  Dr.  Parnall,  Mr.  Fessenden,  Mrs.  Thayer, 
Dr.  Washburn,  Mrs.  Vaughan,  Miss  Hall,  Miss  McCrae,  and 
Miss  Johnson.  Some  fear  had  been  expressed  that  this  might 
prove  too  formal,  but  such  was  not  the  case;  everyone  spoke 
of  this  innovation  with  enthusiasm. 

Our  chief  regret  was  Miss  Parsons’  inability  to  be  present. 
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The  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  our  School  for  Nurses  is  now  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  celebrating  the  occasion  about  the  middle  of 
October  rather  than  in  September.  The  June  copy  of  the 
Quarterly  will  contain  an  outline  of  plans  for  this  event,  so 
full  of  interest  to  all  graduates. 


Courses  in  psychiatric  nursing  are  being  conducted  at 
St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  the  United 
States  Veterans’  Bureau.  Courses  are  of  six  weeks’  duration: 
the  first  began  January  15th  and  the  second  February  26th. 
This  course  is  open  to  a limited  number  of  nurses,  not  in  the 
United  States  Veterans’  Bureau,  but  who  are,  however,  qual- 
ified to  enter  that  service.  It  is  believed  that  the  giving  of 
this  course  to  a limited  number  of  nurses  not  in  the  Veterans’ 
Bureau,  will  assist,  in  a measure,  to  overcome  the  present 
shortage  of  nurses  trained  in  psychiatric  nursing.  Margaret 
Belyea,  1906,  has  been  given  leave  from  her  position  in  Iowa 
to  conduct  this  course  at  St.  Elizabeth’s. 
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Present  Day  Tendencies  in  Nursing 
Education 

Christopher  G.  Parnall,  M.D.,  Director 
University  Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

It  is  more  often  the  case  than  not  that  medical  men,  when 
invited  to  give  graduating  addresses  to  nurses,  indulge  them- 
selves all  too  freely  in  glittering  generalities.  These  vague 
and  somniferous  efforts  are  frequently  apt  thinly  to  disguise 
a patronizing  manner  which,  be  it  said  to  the  defense  of  my 
medical  colleagues,  is  ordinarily  expected  and  often,  indeed, 
desired.  If,  perchance,  a clergyman  or  a savant  occupies  the 
place  of  honor  on  the  program  of  the  commencement  exer- 
cises, so  much  of  wisdom,  instruction,  and  advice  is  dispensed 
that  in  combination  with  the  refreshments  which  follow  at 
the  reception,  indigestion,  mental  and  physical,  may  be  the 
graduate's  chief  recollection  of  the  ceremonies  attending  her 
entry  into  her  professional  career. 

And  “now,"  in  the  words  of  the  revered  Sir  William  Osier, 
in  an  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Training  School  in  1913,  “What  shall  I say  to  you  graduates? 
Words  of  advice?  Too  late.  As  nurses  your  characters  have 
been  forming  in  the  past  three  years.  You  may  modify  them 
slightly;  you  can  never  change  them  essentially,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should.  Words  of  warning?  They  are 
unnecessary,  too.  I expect  you  have  had  a good  many  serious 
words  of  warning.  They  come  so  easily  and  they  do  so  little 
good.  And,  anyway,  this  is  not  the  occasion  for  words  of 
warning.  Words  of  congratulation  and  encouragement  are 
much  more  appropriate.  Congratulation  because  you  have 
passed  a long  period  of  training,  and  encouragement  because 
the  outlook  was  never  more  favorable  than  at  present  for 
women  in  your  profession." 

I shall  adopt  Dr.  Osier’s  plan  in  principle.  I shall  not 
sermonize  — much.  I shall  not  attempt  to  tell  you  what  you 
should  do  or  how  you  should  do  it.  You  will  have  to  solve 
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your  own  problems  and  shape  your  own  destinies.  I am 
conscious  that  perhaps  I may  learn  more  from  you  than  you 
will  from  me  tonight,  and  in  that  respect,  at  least,  the  cause 
of  nursing  may  profit. 

I want  to  chat  with  you,  so  to  speak,  about  some  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  present  day  in  nursing,  both  in  practice  and 
in  the  educational  preparation.  My  attitude  toward  nursing 
is  perhaps  well  enough  known  so  that  I may  assume  to  talk 
to  you  as  a friend.  If  I say  anything  at  all  unpleasant  you 
must  understand  that  I intend  to  be  a constructive  critic  and 
not  a carping  one.  I have  only  the  one  object  to  hold  up 
your  hands  in  whatever  you  seek  to  do  as  a profession  in 
raising  your  standards  of  service  to  the  sick. 

You,  here,  have  a tremendously  advantageous  start  in 
your  career.  You  have  been  trained  in  a school  of  the  high- 
est standing,  with  traditions  of  sound  methods  and  ideals  of 
splendid  service.  Much,  consequently,  will  be  expected  of 
you.  While  you  are  proud  of  this  school,  you  will  appreciate 
what  it  means  to  you  more  as  time  goes  on.  Constant  asso- 
ciation and  contact  with  people  and  things  oftentimes  dulls 
our  appreciation  of  them.  A native  may  pass  along  a familiar 
road  without  consciousness  of  the  beauties  which  surround 
him,  only  to  have  a realization  of  the  advantages  or  privileges 
he  enjoys  awakened,  perhaps,  by  an  unexpected  stranger. 

Among  you  are  those  who  will  show  qualities  of  leader- 
ship. You  cannot  escape  the  obligation  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  preparation  you  have  received  and  the 
experience  you  will  accumulate.  Your  presence  here  indi- 
cates that  you  have  demonstrated  your  right  to  the  confidence 
of  those  able  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  your  efforts,  but  you 
know  quite  as  well  as  I that  your  fitness  to  serve  the  world 
will  be  determined  by  what  you  do  and  say  after  you  have 
left  the  guiding  influence  which  has  directed  your  steps  in 
these  historic  corridors.  Sometimes  restraint  has  [seemed 
irksome,  but  through  it  you  have  learned  self  control;  some 
of  you,  of  course,  in  larger  measure  than  others.  At  times 
you  have  thought  the  attitude  of  your  teachers  and  superiors 
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unprogressive  and  perhaps  unreasonable,  but  you  will  soon 
know,  if  you  do  not  realize  it  now,  that  progress  cannot  be 
made  without  order  or  without  law.  Radical  thinking  can 
only  be  made  safe  by  conservative  action.  You  go  out  from 
these  walls  with  a mental  equipment  and  a professional 
training  \hardly  dreamed  of  a generation  ago.  Remember  that 
your  splendid  opportunities  have  been  made  possible  largely 
through  the  high-minded  idealism  and  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion which  the  leaders  in  your  profession  have  shown  in  the 
advancement  of  nursing. 

Compare  the  status  of  nursing  in  this  country  with  that  in 
any  other  and  you  cannot  fail  to  understand  what  these 
leaders  have  meant  to  you  and  to  all  you  hope  to  stand  for. 
Most  of  these  great  leaders  have  achieved  their  places  in 
spite  of  tremendous  handicaps;  none  of  them  has  had  the 
advantages  you  enjoy  in  your  professional  training  today. 
You  should  count  it  a great  privilege  to  have  it  within  your 
power  to  say  “words  of  cheer  while  the  ears  still  hear,’’  for 
some  of  the  greatest  names  in  nursing  are  those  of  leaders 
who  are  still  living  and,  not  only  living,  but  very  much  alive. 

The  profession  of  nursing  is  not  old,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
honorable.  It  has  reached  its  high  estate  through  the  efforts 
of  its  leaders  who  have  shown  an  order  of  intelligence  and  a 
spirit  of  altruism  seldom  seen  in  any  professional  group.  We 
can  visualize  the  rapidity  of  progress  when  we  note  that  the 
first  nursing  school  in  this  country  was  established  in  the 
New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  in  1872. 
The  distinguished  executive  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  was  even  then,  I dare  say,  learning  his  first  lessons 
in  positive  expression  of  the  negative  — an  accomplishment 
without  which  no  administrator  can  go  far  — and  it  will  still 
be  many  years  before  he  reaches  an  age  when  retirement 
from  active  service  is  expected  in  order  to  give  the  next  gen- 
eration its  “chance.”  I say  this  so  that  you  may  the  more 
readily  visualize  what  a short  time  ago  it  really  was. 

The  hopes  of  Florence  Nightingale  have  been  realized 
almost  before  her  voice  is  stilled.  “May  the  methods  by  which 
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every  infant,  every  human  being  will  have  the  best  chance 
of  health  — the  methods  by  which  every  sick  person^will  have 
the  best  chance  of  recovery  — be  learned  and  practiced ; may 
we  hope  that,  when  we  are  all  dead  and  gone,  leaders  will 
arise  who  have  been  personally  experienced  in  the  hard,  prac- 
tical work,  the  difficulties  and  joys  of  organizing,  and  who 
will  lead  far  beyond  anything  we  have  done.”  These  words 
are  attributed  to  Florence  Nightingale  in  a message  she  sent 
to  a convention  of  philanthropists  and  charitable  workers  in 
Chicago  as  late  as  1893. 

The  brief  history  of  your  profession  is  an  enviable  one. 
Florence  Nightingale  was  an  idealist,  but  I gather  that  she 
was  a very  practical  sort  of  character.  When  she  saw  a task 
ahead  she  rolled  up  her  sleeves.  When  she  wanted  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  she  was  willing  to  fight  to  serve.  Your 
aspirations  today  can  be  essentially  no  different  from  those 
of  your  first  great  leader.  If  you  must  still  struggle  and 
endure  in  order  to  get  more  in  education  it  is  only  to  enable 
you  to  give  more  in  effective,  unselfish  service.  Do  not  ex- 
pect too  much  appreciation  of  your  service  from  the  public. 
The  public  is  made  up  of  human  beings,  and  it’s  human  nature 
often  to  be  ungrateful  and,  more  commonly,  to  be  ungracious. 
The  greatest  compensation,  after  all,  that  the  professional 
man  or  woman  may  experience  is  the  deep  conviction  that 
one  has  given  his  best,  whether  his  motives  have  always  been 
understood  or  not. 

The  nursing  profession  has  been  criticised  severely  by  the 
laity  and  by  doctors  for  an  apparent  tendency  on  the  part  of 
nurses  to  commercialize  the  public  demand  for  their  services 
and  to  consider  personal  comfort  and  convenience  before  the 
call  of  duty.  There  is  no  escaping  the  unhappy  fact  that 
much  of  this  criticism  is  justified.  Nurses  have  profiteered. 
They  have  refused  to  attend  difficult  or  unpleasant  cases. 
They  have  taken  advantage  of  the  ill  and  unfortunate.  There 
has  been  too  much  thoughtlessness  of  consequences  among 
nurses.  Can  we  of  the  medical  profession  justly  say,  how- 
ever, when  we  bewail  the  shortcomings  of  nurses  that  our 
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own  house  is  less  in  disorder?  I regret  to  admit  that  we  can 
not.  Candor  compels  me  further  to  say  that,  in  comparison, 
the  vaunted  altruism  of  medicine  has  been  no  more  apparent 
than  that  of  nursing.  More  is  rightly  expected  of  the  doctor 
than  of  the  nurse.  Medicine  has  long  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  great  learned  professions,  while  nursing  is  only  now 
emerging  from  its  apprenticeship  stage. 

On  the  whole,  nursing  standards  have  not  been  high,  if 
we  consider  only  personnel.  The  majority  of  nurses  in  prac- 
tice have  had  limited  opportunities  for  education,  and  hospital 
training  schools  in  large  numbers  have  been  wretched  ex- 
amples, indeed,  of  what  we  ordinarily  consider  institutions  of 
learning.  It  is  the  under-educated,  ignorant  nurse  who  stig- 
matizes the  whole  profession.  Then,  again,  the  average  age 
of  nurses  must  be  relatively  low.  Nurses  take  up  their 
careers  after  a short  period  of  preparation,  and  the  matri- 
monial mortality  is  frightful.  Youth  is  heedless,  often  selfish. 
The  child  has  been  called  a perfect  animal.  Ethical  responses 
come  only  when  knowledge  and  self-control  are  acquired. 
“Maturity,”  as  Joseph  Conrad  well  says,  “is  a developed 
capacity  for  suffering.”  Is  it  strange,  then,  under  such  un- 
settling and  unnormal  conditions  as  we  have  experienced  in 
the  last  few  years,  that  nursing  has  had  to  endure  indignity, 
loss  of  respect,  and  even  calumny? 

Although  it  is  evident  that  lack  of  ethical  and  educational 
standards  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  members  of  the  nurs- 
ing profession  to  measure  up  to  the  high  ideals  of  the  nursing 
leaders,  still,  there  are  those  of  my  profession  who  rant  about 
the  “super  nurse,”  and  the  grave  dangers  of  over  education! 
Dr.  Richard  Olding  Beard,  true  champion  of  the  nurses* 
cause  and  loyal  to  his  own  profession,  though  not  blind  to  its 
shortcomings,  says  “no  aspirant  for  nursing  can  be  too  edu- 
cated, too  wise,  or  too  good.”  It  is  my  experience  and  that  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  that  the  more  highly  educated  and 
thoroughly  trained  woman  is  the  one  who  is  most  willing  to 
roll  up  her  sleeves  to  glorify  the  duty  which  her  less  fortunate 
sister  regards  as  a menial  or  repugnant  task.  It  is  the  un- 
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tranied  *‘biddy-nurse”  who  assumes  the  prerogatives  of  the 
physician.  The  educated  nurse  has  a better  sense  of  values, 
a developed  ability  to  see  clearly  the  limits  of  her  own  field. 
That  she  is,  on  account  of  her  education,  able  to  distinguish 
between  good  medical  service  and  bad  is  no  proper  ground 
for  assuming  that  she  “knows  too  much.”  With  the  chang- 
ing conditions  today  in  medical  practice  k is  only  through 
better  educational  preparation  that  the  nurse  can  be  expected 
to  fill  her  highest  place  of  usefulness  as  the  “lieutenant  of  the 
physician.”  Education  is  not  merely  a process  of  ingestion  of 
indigestible  mental  jimcracks,  nor  is  there  any  method  of  in- 
unction by  which  it  can  be  acquired.  You  get  it  by  giving 
and  doing,  by  thinking  and  observing.  There’s  no  danger  of 
infection  unless  you  are  a susceptible  individual.  Effort 
must  be  expended  by  the  one  who  is  being  educated  quite  as 
much  as  by  the  one  w’ho  is  educating.  Learning  and  teaching 
are  the  same  process.  The  teacher  is  only  a student  who 
inspires  others  to  become  students.  Most  of  us,  it  is  true, 
have  a limited  capacity  for  education;  but  is  it  true,  does  it 
look  reasonable,  that  anybody  can  be  overeducated?  I don’t 
think  so.  Do  not  take  to  heart,  seriously,  the  pompous 
assumption  of  superiority  of  some  of  your  critics.  Their  dig- 
nified demeanor  is,  as  a mid-west  philosopher  puts  it,  “the 
fa<;ade  of  a Grecian  temple  opening  on  a one-room  bungalow.” 
Nor  agitate  yourselves  when  your  detractors  descend  to  abuse 
or  untruth.  I may  quote  again,  one  with  the  added  authority 
of  having  been  an  adopted  Bostonian  — Walter  Hines  Page 
— who,  when  told  by  a Southern  lady  of  his  villification  by 
the  opponents  of  his  plans  for  education  in  the  South,  wrote 
her,  “never  mind  that  queer  sect,  'the  excoriators.’  They  and 
their  stage  thunder  will  be  forgotten  tomorrow.  Meantime 
let  us  live  and  work  for  things  nobler  than  any  controversies, 
for  things  that  are  larger  than  the  poor  mission  of  any  sect; 
and  let  us  have  charity  and  a patient  pity  for  those  that 
think  they  serve  God  by  abusing  their  fellowmen.” 

If  we  hold  the  opinion  that  people  cannot  be  overeducated, 
and  for  the  moment  let  us  assume,  at  least  for  argument,  that 
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nurses  are  people,  we  must  grant  that  individuals  vary  greatly 
in  their  capacity  for  education.  It  is  said  that  the  upper 
five  per  cent  of  the  intellectual  scale  is  capable  of  doing  from 
ten  to  fifteen  times  as  much  as  the  five  per  cent  on  the  lower 
end.  There  are  millions  of  people  in  this  country  who  on  a 
Binet  test  would  be  classified  as  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
Education  then  has  its  limitations.  If  we  were  to  say  that  it 
is  useless  and  wasteful  to  attempt  to  educate  those  who  can- 
not be  educated  our  position  would  hardly  be  assailable 

There  is  a good  deal  said  about  “educating  the  public”  on 
various  subjects.  I wonder  if  it  is  only  education  that  the 
public  needs?  Education  is  important  for  those  who  can  be 
educated,  but  for  others  isn’t  leadership  what  is  wanted?  A 
goodly  proportion  of  the  public  insists  on  having  faith  in 
some  one.  That’s  why  the  cults  flourish.  Why  don’t  we 
develop  more  leaders  in  both  the  medical  and  nursing  pro- 
fessions? Leaders  who  inspire  faith  and  who  never  betray  it. 

We  must  remember  always  that  we  have  no  vested  rights, 
either  as  physicians  or  as  nurses.  The  public  is  not  interested 
in  maintaining  us  for  our  looks.  Our  right  “to  live  and  breathe 
and  have  our  being”  as  professions  is  secondary  to  the  public 
need  for  our  services.  We  are,  to  a large  extent,  public  util- 
ities. If  we  limit  or  outlive  our  usefulness  we  can  expect 
nothing  from  the  public.  The  public  interest,  then,  must  be 
our  direct  concern.  Although  it  is  pretty  safe  to  assert  that 
nothing  which  is  bad  for  the  medical  or  nursing  professions 
is  going  to  be  good  for  the  public,  on  the  other  hand,  any- 
thing that  is  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  public  will  in  the 
end  be  good  for  both  professions.  Opposition  and  reaction 
must  often  be  endured  as  tests  of  real  value.  If  the  measures 
you  advocate  are  right,  they  will  prevail  in  the  end.  The  end 
may  be  longer  deferred  than  you  would  wish,  and  usually  is; 
but  if  your  principle  is  sound  you  need  have  no  fear  of  its 
ultimate  success. 

We  live  in  a time  of  change  and  doubt.  No  law  is  so 
established  that  it  is  not  questioned  in  these  days.  Every- 
thing now  is  challenged:  religion,  politics,  educational  poli- 
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cies.  Nothing  is  taken  for  granted.  Nowhere  are  changes 
more  apparent  than  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  matters  pertaining  to  health.  Millions  are  devoted 
to  health  protection  today  where  thousands  measured  our 
conception  of  the  needs  of  organized  public  health  activities 
less  than  a decade  ago. 

A new  public  health  consciousness  hitherto  unknown 
must  now  be  recognized.  Public  demand  must  be  met. 
Leaders  must  be  developed  to  formulate  policies  and  to 
create  sound  public  opinion.  Health,  after  all,  is  a public 
asset  in  the  same  class  with  education.  It  is  the  birthright 
of  every  citizen.  In  an  enlightened  community,  such  as  this, 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  struggle  to  make  education 
available  to  others  than  those  able  to  pay  for  it  is  not  yet 
over.  Our  attitude  toward  health  today  will  seem  benighted 
to  the  next  generation.  We  cannot  sweep  back  the  sea.  It 
is  to  our  interest  now  to  be  proposing  ways  and  means  rather 
than  to  be  crying  “wolf.”  The  right  of  .any  citizen  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a state  of  bodily  well-being  and  organized  pro- 
tection of  that  state  cannot  be  measured  by  his  income. 
Health  preservation  and  health  restoration  will  not  long  be 
dispensed  as  public  or  private  charity.  The  sooner  we  realize 
this  the  better  will  be  our  position  as  professions  and  the  more 
will  we  be  entitled  to  public  confidence  and  trust. 

The  role  of  the  nurse  in  the  program  of  the  new  public 
health  is  an  increasingly  important  one.  More  and  more  she 
will  be  the  trusted  messenger  who  carries  the  lessons  of 
hygiene  into  every  home.  She  will  not  assume  prerogatives 
which  are  not  hers.  There  is  no  chance  of  her  supplanting 
the  physician,  although  she  may  enable  him  to  change  the 
character  of  his  ministrations.  To  supply  nurses  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  meet  the  public  demand  is  even  now  a national 
problem.  You  have  heard  a great  deal  about  the  shortage  of 
nurses.  We  have  always  been  hearing  about  it.  Perhaps 
the  situation  has  been  a little  more  acute,  particularly  during 
the  period  in  which  you  have  been  in  training.  The  shortage, 
however,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  is  relative.  There 
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are  more  nurses  in  practice  today  and  students  in  training 
than  ever  before.  There  are  not  enough  and  there  are  not 
likely  to  be  enough  until  we  recognize  certain  fundamental 
facts.  It  was  “in  order  to  secure  more  and  better  nurses’^ 
that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  three  years  ago,  agreed  to 
support  a sweeping  investigation  of  the  whole  question  of 
nursing  education  and  nursing  service.  The  work  of  this 
committee  will  have  such  a bearing  on  the  future  of  nursing 
that  I am  going  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  its  conclusions. 

Nothing  new  was  discovered  by  the  committee.  Nothing 
in  the  way  of  radical  innovation  is  proposed.  Principles  that 
experience  has  proved  sound  are  applied  and  remedies  for 
existing  ills  are  suggested. 

A fairly  comprehensive  survey  showed  conditions  in  nurs- 
ing education  and  nursing  service  which,  while  not  altogether 
unexpected,  were  far  from  being  altogether  reassuring.  It  is 
still  true,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  that  the 
pupil  nurse,  generally  speaking,  receives  inadequate  return 
for  the  service  she  renders.  The  needs  of  hospitals  have  over- 
shadowed the  rights  of  student  nurses.  The  demands  of  the 
public  have  been  disregarded  in  the  attempt  to  provide,  hand 
to  mouth,  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  Some  of  the  perplexing 
problems  incident  to  nursing  education  have  been  solved  in 
many  hospitals.  In  no  hospital,  to  my  knowledge,  have  they 
all  been  adequately  settled. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  public  need  for  nursing  service, 
there  are  three  main  groups  into  which  nurses  can  de  divided : 

1.  Those  who  are  concerned  primarily  in  nursing  the 

sick. 

2.  Public  Health  nurses. 

3.  Teachers  of  nursing  and  nurse  executives. 

Nursing  tke  sick  is  the  first  function  of  the  nurse.  It  is  the 
basis  of  all  nursing  teaching  and  practice.  Various  kinds 
and  degrees  of  illness  require  different  types  of  nursing  care. 
For  the  mildly  disabling  or  chronic  slight  ailment,  or  for  the 
convalescent  stages,  when  the  chief  dangers  are  over,  highly 
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technical  nursing  is  not  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
acute  severe  illness,  infectious  disease,  and  surgical  after- 
care, skillful  nursing  by  the  -well  trained,  competent  nurse 
may,  indeed,  mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

It  is  socially  unsound  and  economically  wasteful  to  em- 
ploy the  services  of  the  highly  trained  hospital  school  grad- 
uate if  a fairly  intelligent  domestic  with  some  understanding 
of  the  elements  of  nursing  care  can  do  all  that  is  required  in 
any  given  case  of  illness.  Whether  or  not  she  can  do  all  that 
is  required  is  a matter  on  which  I am  perhaps  not  so  certain 
as  are  many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues.  It  is  short 
sighted  and  not  intelligent  to  say  that  because  a person 
knowing  only  the  rudiments  of  nursing  may  be  satisfactory 
for  comparatively  trivial  illness  that  the  highly-trained  nurse 
is  an  unnecessary  luxury. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  a real  need  for  both  types  of 
service  to  the  sick.  While,  undoubtedly,  the  mild  case  of 
illness  could  be  cared  for  by  a person  less  trained  than  the 
graduate  nurse,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  economic  problem 
of  the  patient  of  low  income  needing  nursing  care  can  be 
solved  by  the  training  of  a lower  or  subservient  grade  of 
nurse.  Even  though  the  compensation  paid  to  attendants 
were  less  than  that  expected  by  graduate  nurses,  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  that  people  of  limited  means  could  afford  to 
employ  attendants.  The  attendant  would  demand  at  least  a 
living  wage,  and  the  difference  between  this  and  the  amount 
ordinarily  received  by  the  graduate  nurse  would  not  be  so 
great  as  to  make  the  services  of  the  former  much,  if  any  more 
available,  than  those  of  the  latter.  Five  dollars  a day  might 
be  quite  as  impossible  as  eight  to  a man  whose  earning  power 
is  lost  through  illness  or  unemployment,  or  whose  normal  in- 
come is  not  sufficient  to  provide  more  than  the  bare  necessi- 
ties. Whether  he  can  afford  it  or  not,  the  poor  man  and  his 
family,  when  illness  overtakes  them,  need  precisely  the  same 
quality  of  nursing  service  as  does  the  wealthy.  His  right  to 
this  service  cannot  justly  be  measured  by  any  such  standard 
as  his  economic  status. 
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As  far  as  minimum  standards  for  the  graduate  nurse  in 
private  or  hospital  general  duty  service  is  concerned  the 
following  conclusion  of  the  Committee  on  Nursing  Education 
seems  to  express  a reasonable  view : “that  for  the  care  of  per- 
sons suifering  from  serious  and  acute  disease  the  safety  of 
the  patient,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  medical  and  nursing 
professions,  demand  the  maintenance  of  the  standards  of  edu- 
cational attainment  now  generally  accepted  by  the  best  senti- 
ment of  both  professions  and  embodied  in  the  legislation  of 
the  more  progressive  states;  and  that  any  attempt  to  lower 
these  standards  would  be  fraught  with  real  danger  to  the 
public.” 

Further,  while  the  subsidiary  type  of  nursing  service  may 
have  its  place  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  caring  for  the 
sick,  the  interest  of  the  public  demands  that  the  trained 
attendant,  nursing  aide,  or  practical  nurse,  as  we  may  choose 
to  call  her,  must  have  her  status  defined  by  law  and  her  activ- 
ities limited  to  the  sphere  for  which  she  has  been  prepared. 

Another  type  of  nursing  service  for  which  there  appears 
to  be  a distinct  public  need,  which  has  come  so  rapidly  into 
being  in  the  last  few  years,  is  that  generally  known  as  public 
health  nursing.  With  the  development  of  a new  conception 
of  public  health  has  come  a demand  for  trained  workers  in 
the  various  fields  with  which  the  new  public  health  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  objectives  of  organ- 
ized public  health  administration.  A knowledge  of  the  im- 
portance of  personal  hygiene  and  of  the  measures  necessary 
to  prevent  disease  and  to  protect  the  public  through  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  regarding  the  sources  of  infec- 
tion and  methods  of  transmission  of  communicable  disease 
has  created  the  need  for  a new  method  of  approach  to  public 
health  problems.  There  are  numerous  methods  of  spreading 
information.  Certainly  the  most  effective  is  the  one  which 
is  made  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  particular  case,  and  no  one  is 
so  well  qualified  as  a teacher  of  hygiene  and  right  living  as 
the  well-trained  nurse  who,  in  addition  to  her  hospital  ex- 
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perience,  has  had  adequate  instruction  enabling  her  to  meet 
successfully  the  problems  which  she  encounters  as  a servant 
of  the  public.  While  there  is,  undoubtedly,  a place  for  the 
health  worker,  the  social  service  agent,  the  nutrition  expert 
and  others,  it  would  seem,  and  experience  goes  to  show,  that 
to  be  able  to  effect  the  essential  personal  contact  and  to 
render  necessary  relief  in  the  large  majority  of  instances, 
the  public  health  nurse  is  perhaps  the  most  important  mem- 
ber of  the  thoroughly  modern  health  organization. 

In  addition  to  the  groups  above  mentioned,  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  nurses  who  have  the  education  and 
experience  necessary  to  qualify  them  as  teachers  of  nursing 
and  as  nurse  executives  and  leaders  in  various  special  fields. 
Any  one  having  had  experience  in  the  administration  of 
training  schools  will  realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  com- 
petent instructors.  A wider  preparation  than  the  hospital 
training  is  necessary  for  a nurse  who  expects  to  devote  her- 
self to  nursing  education. 

What  educational  preparation  and  professional  training 
should  be  provided  for  each  of  the  three  general  groups? 

For  attendants,  who  should  not  be  thought  of  as  furnish- 
ing nursing  service,  but  who  may  properly  be  considered 
specially  trained  domestics,  a short  course  of  nine  months  is 
sufficient.  The  instruction,  while  elementary,  should  not  be 
casual  or  slip  shod. 

A group  comparable  with  that  now  trained  in  the  best 
hospital  training  schools  will  constitute  by  far  the  most 
numerous  class  of  nurses.  A rather  careful  and  detailed 
study  shows  that  much  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupil  in 
training  has  been  of  a routine  character  of  little  real  educa- 
tional value.  The  committee  feels  that  the  preparation  given 
in  the  good  hospital  schools  today  is  not  more  than  is  neces- 
sary; but  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  usual  three-year 
course  can  be  shortened  to  two  years  and  four  months  if 
made  intensive  and  if  non-educational  routine  is  eliminated. 
In  order  advantageously  to  profit  from  such  a course,  the 
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applicant  should  have  had  a high  school  education,  and 
should  not  be  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

This  hospital  training  course  may  be  called  the  basic 
nurses’  training,  because  all  groups  of  nurses,  except  the  sub- 
sidiary one,  must  have  had  at  least  this  preparation  before 
entering  any  field  of  nursing  practice.  The  student  nurse 
must  not  be  deprived  of  the  systematic  instruction  to  which 
she  is  entitled.  There  must  be  sufficient  time  for  recreation 
and  study.  The  nursing  of  the  sick  is  a calling  which  ought 
to  make  its  appeal  to  the  highest  type  of  young  woman, 
but  the  preparation  for  the  calling  should  not  be  such  as 
to  be  contemplated  with  dread  by  those  who  respond  to 
the  call. 

An  interesting  and  comparatively  recent  development  in 
nursing  education  has  been  the  establishment  of  central  and 
consolidated  schools.  In  the  central  school  students  are 
under  control  of  a central  group  or  faculty  and  after  re- 
ceiving their  preliminary  theoretical  instruction  (usually 
from  three  to  four  months)  are  sent  for  their  practice  work 
to  a number  of  affiliated  hospitals.  In  the  case  of  what  we 
may  call  consolidated  schools,  a number  of  hospital  schools 
arrange  by  common  agreement  to  send  their  pupils  to  a 
junior  college  or  high  school,  where  under  regular  or  special 
instructors,  the  introductory  theoretical  course  is  given. 

For  women  who  intend  to  enter  the  fields  of  public  health 
nursing,  nursing  education  or  other  special  line,  a preparation 
beyond  the  basic  training  is  essential.  For  this  group  a 
thorough  academic  preparation  is  desirable,  one  in  which  there 
is  a proper  balance  between  the  humanities  and  the  sciences 
giving  a valuable  foundation  for  later  effort  and  bringing  the 
student  to  the  nursing  school  with  a better  developed  sense 
of  responsibility  and  a greater  maturity  of  judgment. 

The  need  for  adequately  prepared  women  in  the  advanced 
fields  of  nursing  has  led  to  the  endorsement  by  the  Committee 
of  university  schools  of  nursing.  Quoting  from  the  report: 
*Tt  should  be  made  quite  clear  that  the  Committee  does  not 
recommend  that  nursing  schools  in  general  should  work 
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toward  the  establishment  of  courses  of  a character  that  a 
University  would  accept  for  a degree.  We  realize  that  the 
numerical  proportion  of  the  nursing  profession  to  be  con- 
tributed by  the  University  School  will  perhaps  always  be  a 
relatively  small  one.  Yet  we  believe  that  the  importance  of 
this  portion  of  the  educational  structure  would  be  difficult  to 
overestimate.  As  your  own  distinguished  Dr.  Edsall  has  said : 
‘The  value  that  we  see  at  present  in  the  University  Schools  is 
that  they  will  furnish  a body  of  leaders  who  have  the  funda- 
mental training  essential  in  administrators,  teachers  and  the 
like.  One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  of  the  reasons 
for  the  imperfections  in  the  present  training  of  private  duty 
nurses  is  that  great  numbers  of  schools  have  developed  with- 
out any  coincident  development  of  adequate  numbers  of  per- 
sons properly  trained  to  guide  the  pupils  during  their  course. 
Unless  well  taught  they  cannot  be  well  trained.’  ” 

If  nursing  is  to  be  put  on  a sound  educational  basis,  ade- 
quate financial  support  of  nursing  schools  of  various  types 
ultimately  must  be  forthcoming.  It  is  not  sound  policy  to 
place  the  burden  of  maintenance  of  the  nursing  education 
department  of  a hospital  on  the  patients  who  are  treated  in 
it.  Outside  endowment,  private  subscription,  and  money 
raised  by  public  taxation  are  the  sources  from  which  the 
education  of  nurses  should  be  supported. 

Now  I am  not  holding  any  special  brief  for  the  findings  of 
the  committee  on  Nursing  Education  although  I agree  heartily 
with  them.  But,  in  the  midst  of  many  discouragements,  isn’t 
it  reassuring  to  you  who  are  now  entering  your  chosen  life 
work  to  feel  that  those  who  are  perhaps  best  qualified  to  judge 
of  your  claims  for  recognition  have  unreservedly  set  their 
stamp  of  approval  on  them? 

You  are  going  to  meet  many  difficulties  but  if  you  have 
the  requisites  of  a nurse,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
“education,  tact,  good  sense,  good  manners,  and  good  health,’’ 
you  will  look  forward  eagerly,  but  calmly,  to  the  trials  and 
triumphs  ahead.  Remember,  as  so  well  stated  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  that  though  you  believe  in  the  joy  of  living,  “those 
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who  achieve  it  do  not  seek  it  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a 
seized  and  prized  incident  of  hard  work  well  done,  and  of  risk 
and  danger  never  wantonly  courted,  but  never  shirked  when 
duty  commands  that  they  must  be  faced.” 


News  Items 

Owing  to  Miss  Johnson’s  illness,  the  publication  of  the 
‘‘Gray  Book”  will  be  delayed ; therefore,  there  is  still  time  for 
the  alumnae  to  make  a correction  of  addresses  and  occupations. 

Mrs.  Alice  J.  George,  one  of  Boston’s  best  prepared  speak- 
ers on  Current  Events,  has  given  a series  of  Current  Events 
lectures  to  members  of  the  alumnae  and  training  school.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  these  lectures  have  been  both  needed 
and  enjoyed. 

Ruth  C.  Blair  (1914)  is  instructor  at  St.  John’s  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  February  number  of  the  “Public  Health  Nurse”  has 
an  interesting  letter  from  Elena  Trayan  (1920).  There  is  also 
a picture  showing  Miss  Trayan  with  her  “mother’s  class” 
which  is  comprised  of  native  Albanian  women,  who  are  largely 
Mohammedans.  Miss  Trayan  is  working  for  the  Albanian 
Red  Cross,  and  is  located  at  Tirana,  Albania. 

Carrie  M.  Hall  (1904)  has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Durant. 

May  J.  Twomey  (1922)  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
operating  room  at  the  Phillips  House,  and  has  gone  to  the 
Framingham  Hospital  in  charge  of  the  operating  room. 

Katharine  Faville  (1921)  is  county  Red  Cross  nurse,  and 
is  located  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
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Gwendolyn  Pitman  (1921)  is  at  Broad  Street  Hospital, 
New  York. 

Mildred  Stevens  (1919)  is  in  charge  of  a floor  at  the  New 
York  Neurological  Institute. 

Ruth  Evans  (1918)  is  doing  public  health  nursing  in 
Mansfield,  Mass. 

Clarissa  Howland  (1920)  is  taking  a four  months’  course 
at  the  School  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Hansen  (1915)  has  gone  to  the  Wesson  Mater- 
nity Hospital  to  be  instructor. 

Marjorie  Howarth  (1920)  is  doing  medical  social  work  at 
the  Boston  Dispensary. 

Miss  Johnson  has  received  a letter  from  Marion  Nelson 
(1919)  who,  with  Harriet  McCollum  (1919)  is  in  Honolulu. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  these  nurses  went  to  Honolulu 
with  Dr.  R.  Nelson  Hatt  under  the  auspices  of  the  Shriners. 
The  Shriners  are  establishing  a chain  of  hospitals  for  crippled 
children,  and  in  Honolulu  they  are,  for  the  present,  taking 
over  two  wards  in  the  Children’s  Hospital.  The  unit  includes 
Miss  Evelyn  Gayron,  a physiotherapist,  and  James  MacDon- 
ald, a brace  maker.  Miss  Nelson  did  not  write  about  the 
excessive  heat,  but  she  mentioned  the  excessive  number  of 
centipedes.  Miss  McCollum  is  in  charge  of  the  ward,  and 
has  six  attendants,  two  of  whom  are  Japanese  girls,  one  Chinese 
girl,  two  American  girls,  and  one  Hawaiian-Irish  girl.  In  the 
hospital  proper  a training  school  is  being  started,  and  there 
are  six  pupil  nurses. 

Nellie  Bampton  (1920)  has  gone  to  the  City  Hospital, 
Bellaire,  Ohio,  to  be  night  supervisor. 

Helen  Jordan  (1916)  has  resigned  her  position  in  charge 
of  the  operating  room  in  the  Phillips  House  to  do  industrial 
work. 
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Mary  E.  Melville  (1888)  is  instructor  in  the  State  Hos- 
pital Training  School  at  Greystone  Park,  New  Jersey. 

Dorothy  Graves  (1922)  is  engaged  in  Public  Health  nurs- 
ing in  Robbinsdale,  Minnesota.  Her  problem  on  the  day  of 
writing  was  just  how  she  should  convince  a mother  that  it 
had  been  unwise  for  her  to  have  allowed  the  small  son  to  eat 
fifteen  sausages  for  dinner. 

Fourteen  nurses  have  graduated  since  the  publication  of 
the  December  Quarterly.  Miss  Lyons  is  in  charge  of  Ward 
16  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Misses  Thompson, 
Roundy,  and  Bulmer  are  doing  private  nursing.  Miss  Averill 
is  graduate  nurse  on  the  Third  Surgical  Service  in  the  Am- 
phitheatre of  the  General  Hospital.  Miss  Kellogg  is  assistant 
to  the  Instructor  of  Theory.  Misses  Parker,  Hayward,  Stick- 
ney,  and  Thibault  are  at  home.  Miss  Derry  is  in  the  operat- 
ing room  of  the  Phillips  House.  Miss  Miller  has  gone  to  the 
Rochester  General  Hospital  as  assistant  in  the  operating 
room.  Miss  Ruzickova,  who  came  to  us  from  Czecho-Slovakia, 
is  returning  to  her  own  country  to  take  up  training  school 
work.  Miss  Wren  is  doing  private  duty. 

A recent  guest  at  the  hospital  has  been  Mile,  de  Joannis. 
She  has  been  at  Teachers’  College  for  a semester,  and  is  re- 
turning to  Paris,  where  she  will  eventually  be  in  charge  of  the 
training  school  which  is  to  be  established  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Committee  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  Devas- 
tated France.  Major  Stimson  has  been  granted  leave  from 
her  position  in  Washington  to  return  with  Mile,  de  Joannis  to 
establish  this  school. 

Ward  I has  been  equipped  with  a radio. 

Every  graduate  will  be  interested  to  know  that  new  radi- 
ators are  placed  in  every  room  in  the  Thayer,  and  that  the 
bathing  facilities  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors  are 
being  doubled  in  number. 

Adelaide  DeLong  (1918)  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
Training  School  Office,  and  will  go  to  the  Veterans’  Bureau 
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to  do  tuberculosis  nursing.  Miss  DeLong  will  probably  be 
stationed  at  New  Haven.  While  we  regret  her  leaving  the 
hospital,  we  are  glad  indeed  to  make  this  contribution  to  a 
branch  of  nursing  where  there  is  great  need. 


Miss  Hawkinson  Resigns 

Miss  Nellie  X.  Hawkinson,  who  for  three  and  one-half 
years  has  been  the  Instructor  of  Theory  in  this  Training 
School,  resigned  her  position  and  left  the  school  on  Febru- 
ary 1st.  Miss  Hawkinson  has  gone  to  Teachers’  College  to 
study  for  her  Master  Degree. 

All  who  know  Miss  Hawkinson’s  delightful  personality, 
her  excellent  preparation,  and  her  teaching  ability,  will  un- 
derstand why  we  do  not  try  to  put  into  words  our  appreciation 
of  her  work  in  this  school.  We  know  that  Miss  Hawkinson 
is  headed  for  the  top  in  her  chosen  field  of  nursing  education. 
We  shall  always  claim  her  and  shall  take  to  ourselves  re- 
flected glory  for  her  future  accomplishments.  We  wish  her 
Godspeed. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  was  held 
January  30th.  The  following  is  a synopsis  of  the  report: 

Treasurer’s  Report.  A balance  of  $40.95  on  hand  with  an 
outstanding  bill  of  $240.00  for  the  Quarterly. 

(This  explains  why  the  annual  fee  for  active  mem- 
bership has  been  increased  to  $4.50  annually,  and  the 
non-resident  membership  fee  to  $2.00.) 

Social  Committee.  Eight  teas  given,  with  an  average  ex- 
penditure of  $3.00. 

Mite  Box  Committee.  Flowers  were  sent  to  fourteen  sick 
nurses.  Money  collected  for  the  mite  box,  $25.57. 

Chairman.  Endowment  Committee.  $650.00  needed  to 
complete  the  $10,000  pledge. 

History  Committee.  Entire  bill  for  the  publication  of  the 
Training  School  history  has  been  paid,  and  all  loans 
returned. 
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Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  made  providing  that 
annually  in  May  the  Alumnae  Association  shall  elect  by  ballot 
to  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association,  one  councilor 
for  every  one  hundred  members,  and  one  for  the  remaining 
members,  over  fifty. 

The  committee  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  was  appointed : 

Helen  O.  Potter,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Amos  Parker  Sara  E.  Parsons 

Mrs.  Chester  Jones  Edith  Parker 

Eleanore  Richardson  Clara  Griffin 

Program  Committee 

Mrs  Frank  Reardon  Myra  Whitney 

Louise  Bowser 

Social  Committee 

Agnes  Patten  Birdella  Ray 

Catherine  Carleton 

Mite  Box 
Frances  Robbins 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  following: 

President  Edith  Cox 

First  Vice-President Clare  Dennison 

Second  Vice-President Helen  Potter 

Secretary Rubie  Smith 

Treasurer Alvira  Stevens 

Auditors Bessie  Fullerton,  Jane  Riley 

Appreciation  was  expressed  for  the  work  of  the  retiring 
officers,  particularly  for  the  long  and  faithful  service  of  Miss 
Fullerton,  the  retiring  Treasurer. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Morrison  of  the 
Boston  Health  League. 
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It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  Alumnae  do  not  know  that 
since  the  American  Nurses’  Association  was  reorganized  the 
dues  for  active  membership  into  the  Alumnae  Association 
also  include  the  dues  to  the  State  Nurses’  Association  and  to 
the  American  Nurses’  Association. 

Of  the  $3.50,  which  has  been  the  dues  to  the  Alumnae 
Association,  the  sum  of  $2.00  has  gone  to  the  State  Nurses’ 
Association.  The  State  Nurses’  Association  has  been  paying 
fifteen  cents  per  capita  to  the  American  Nurses’  Association. 
This  left  the  Alumnae  Association  $1.50  per  capita.  From  this 
considerably  over  $1.00  has  been  paid  for  The  Quarterly 
Record. 

At  the  last  convention  of  the  American  Nurses’  Associa- 
tion in  Seattle,  the  per  capita  tax  of  the  American  Nurses’ 
Association  from  members  in  the  State  Association,  was  in- 
creased from  fifteen  cents  per  capita  to  fifty  cents  per  capita. 
This  has  necessitated  an  increased  tax  from  the  Alumnae 
members  to  the  State  Association  from  $2.00  to  $2.50. 

The  former  dues  for  non-resident  members  were  $1.00, 
and  since  The  Quarterly  Record  costs  considerably  over 
$1.00,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  non-resident  members  have 
actually  been  carried  at  a loss. 

It  looks  as  though  w^e  had  been  fast  heading  for  bank- 
ruptcy. 

WANTED — By  Miss  Johnson,  a copy  of  the  March,  1921, 
Quarterly  Record. 


The  New  England  Division  of  the  American  Nurses’  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  third  biennial  convention  in  Burlington, 
Vermont,  May  15th,  16th,  and  17th. 

The  1923  calendar,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education,  and  issued  through 
National  Headquarters  of  the  American  Nurses’  Association, 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  devotes  a page  each  to  twelve 
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nurses  who  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  nursing. 
A picture  of  each  nurse  and  a brief  sketch  of  her  life  is  given. 
In  this  calendar  appears  the  pictures  of  three  graduates  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses.  The  following  reviews  of  the  work  of  these  women 
are  quoted  from  this  calendar: 


Eva  Allerton 

Eva  Allerton  was  born  at  Mt.  Union,  Ohio,  in  1853.  She 
was  a descendant  of  Isaac  Allerton,  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  was  justly  proud  of  her  membership  in  the  society  of 
Mayflower  descendants. 

She  was  a graduate  of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
1885,  where  she  served  as  Night  Superintendent.  She  worked 
with  marked  success  with  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  a matron  of  the  Alleghany  General  Hospital  before 
going  to  Rochester,  New  York,  1890,  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Homeopathic  Hospital  and  Training  School. 

That  organization  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  success  of  its 
development  was  largely  due  to  her  wise  and  efficient  direc- 
tion. As  a teacher  she  was  unexcelled,  always  holding  before 
her  pupils  the  highest  ideals  of  service,  at  the  same  time  im- 
parting to  them  knowledge  gained  by  her  own  practical  ex- 
perience, much  more  valuable  than  that  contained  in  the  text 
book  of  that  date. 

While  her  discipline  was  rigid  and  even  severe  at  times, 
she  was  always  just  and  very  sympathetic.  Her  foresight 
was  keen,  her  judgment  unerring,  and  under  her  leadership 
a new  and  modern  hospital  was  built. 

Miss  Allerton’s  quality  of  leadership  was  never  imore 
strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  campaign  for  State  Regis- 
tration of  Nurses.  She  was  a leader,  planning,  contriving, 
quick  to  notice  currents  of  feeling,  fertile  in  expedients,  and 
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made  her  influence  felt  in  a powerful  way.  It  was  the  unan- 
imous testimony  of  the  many  able  and  brilliant  women  who 
had  worked  devotedly  for  the  success  of  the  bill,  that  she 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  forces  in  the  successful  completion 
of  the  undertaking. 

Miss  Allerton  died  on  December  5,  1906,  in  the  institution 
which  will  ever  bear  the  stamp  of  her  character. 

M.  L.  J. 


Pauline  L.  Dolliver  ” 

Pauline  L.  Dolliver  was  born  at  Auburndale  in  1863,  and 
was  educated  in  the  same  town.  She  came  of  a family  of 
wide  interests  and  liberal  views  — her  mother  was  a delight- 
ful and  exceedingly  interesting  woman,  and  having  been  very 
young  when  her  only  daughter  was  born,  their  relation  was 
more  that  of  sisters  than  mother  and  daughter. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Miss  Dolliver  entered  the 
Massachusetts  General  Training  School  for  Nurses,  graduat- 
ing under  Miss  Maxwell,  and  going  with  her  to  assist  in 
establishing  a training  school  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  New 
York.  She  left  St.  Luke’s  at  the  end  of  about  two  years,  and 
did  some  private  nursing,  but  found  that  she  greatly  preferred 
institutional  work,  and  took  charge  of  the  school  connected 
with  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Utica,  New  York,  where  her  work 
was  much  appreciated  and  commended,  and  where  she  re- 
mained until  she  returned  to  New  York  as  Miss  Maxwell’s 
assistant  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  School.  There  she 
stayed  until  she  returned  to  her  own  old  Training  School, 
the  Massachusetts  General,  as  Superintendent,  which  posi- 
tion she  filled  for  ten  years. 

Her  next  important  work  was  as  Manager  of  the  Central 
Registry  of  New  York,  and  her  final  position  was  as  Assistant 
in  charge  of  the  Phillips  House,  the  private  ward  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
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After  Miss  Dolliver’s  death,  at  Phillips  House  in  August, 
1921,  the  following  tribute  appeared  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Nursing: 

“With  the  passing  of  Pauline  L.  Dolliver  we  have  lost, 
and  shall  long  mourn,  one  of  our  most  inspiring,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  members  of  the  nursing 
profession.  Her  work  in  the  nursing  world  has  been  so  well 
known  that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  go  into  detail, 
and  I shall  only  say  that  in  any  position  held  by  her, 
whether  in  private  duty  or  as  the  head  of  a training  school 
or  other  organization,  she  gave  unfailingly  and  unspar- 
ingly of  her  best.  What  is  perhaps  less  generally  well 
known  of  her,  is  another  side  of  her  character,  a deeply 
spiritual  side,  which  enabled  her  to  understand,  and  to 
sympathize  with,  so  many  phases  of  life,  which  otherwise 
might  have  remained  unrevealed  to  her.  Her  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  her  keen  judgment  of  character,  and  her 
great  sense  of  justice,  ever  tempered  by  gentleness,  enabled 
her  to  face  and  to  solve  many  a difficult  problem  for  her- 
self as  well  as  for  others.  She  never  lost  sight  of  that 
vision,  without  which  ‘the  people  perish,^  and  of  her,  more 
than  of  anyone  I have  ever  known,  might  these  lines  of 
Browning’s  have  been  written: 

“‘One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marchfed  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake.’  ” 


Mary  E.  P.  Davis 

Few  women  have  to  their  credit  as  many  years  of  useful- 
ness in  as  many  different  capacities  as  has  Mary  E.  P.  Davis. 

From  1878,  when  she  graduated  from  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses,  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital of  Boston,  to  the  present  time,  she  has  been  active  in 
nursing  affairs. 

She  has  an  interesting  ancestry.  Of  her  maternal  grand- 
parents, the  grandmother  was  descended  from  the  Parisian 
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French  family  du  Monteur,  the  grandfather  was  a Scotchman 
of  the  Campbell  clan,  and  from  her  father’s  side  she  inherited 
Welsh  and  New  York  Knickerbocker  blood.  Her  father  was 
Captain  Davis  of  the  English  army,  and  her  parents  settled 
in  Springfield,  New  Brunswick,  where  Miss  Davis  was  born. 

She  was  brought  up  in  a religious  atmosphere,  and  was 
early  encouraged  to  think  and  to  form  her  own  opinions. 

There  is  no  important  branch  of  nursing  with  which  Miss 
Davis  has  not  been  identified  in  its  pioneer  stage.  Her  prin- 
cipal executive  position  was  that  of  Superintendent  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  During  her  ten-year 
service  the  hospital  was  reorganized  and  enlarged  and  the 
first  three-year  course  for  nurses'was  established. 

An  editorial  in  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing  says : “It 
needed  the  courage  of  Miss  M.  E.  P.  Davis,  Chairman  of  the 
Periodical  Committee  of  the  Associated  Alumnae,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing  Company,  to  give 
the  Journal  life.  . . . To  her  undaunted  courage,  her  business 
ability,  and  organizing  power,  the  Journal  owes  its  start.” 
Miss  Davis  was  the  Journal's  business  manager  from  its  start 
in  1900  to  1909,  when  she  resigned. 

She  was  the  first  registrar  of  the  Central  Directory  for 
Nurses  in  Boston.  She  also  organized  the  School  for  Nurses 
in  the  Boston  Insane  Hospital  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
where  she  was  matron  and  superintendent  of  nurses  for  three 
years  or  more. 

Miss  Davis  was  a charter  member  of  the  first  two 
national  associations  for  nurses,  and  served  them  both  in 
important  capacities.  She  was  President  of  the  American 
Society  of  Superintendents  of  Training  Schools  for  Nurses 
in  1896.  She  has  for  several  years  been  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary for  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association. 

Vision  beyond  the  immediate  future,  courage  to  express 
her  convictions,  a spirit  of  loyalty  and  co-operation,  with  a 
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capacity  for  hard  work  and  unselfish  service,  have  been  Miss 
Davis’  gifts  to  her  beloved  profession.  For  years  she  has 
advocated  central  and  independent  schools  for  nurses,  and 
graduate  collegiate  courses  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  responsible  positions.  Among  our  pioneers, 
Mary  E.  P.  Davis  has  earned  and  holds  an  honored  position. 

S.  E.  P. 


Marriages 

Kinney  — Prentice.  Margaret  Kinney  (1910)  to  Mr.  Enos 
DeWitt  Prentice  on  January  8th.  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentice  are 
living  on  a ranch  just  outside  of 'Oxnard,  California. 

Leguia  — Krutch.  Marcelle  Leguia  (1920)  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Wood  Krutch  on  February  10,  1923,  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  John  the  Divine.  At  home,  39  Charles 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Noyes  — Lane.  Katharine  M.  Noyes  (1920)  to  Mr.  Harold 
William  Lane  on  January  1,  1923.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lane  will 
make  their  home  at  Lancaster,  N.  H. 


Deaths 

Mary  Ferguson,  of  the  Class  of  1896,  died  of  pneumonia 
at  her  home,  London,  Ontario. 

Alumnae  members,  who  frequently  come  to  the  reception 
room  in  the  New  Home,  will  remember  that  among  the  pic- 
tures of  the  original  Training  School  Committee  there  is  a 
picture  of  Mrs.  G.  H.  Shaw.  Mrs.  Shaw  died  in  January, 
having  lived  to  the  age  of  92.  She  retained  her  mental  alert- 
ness, and  was  keenly  interested  in  the  Training  School,  par- 
ticularly in  the  History.  Miss  Parsons  saw  to  it  that  one 
of  the  first  persons  to  receive  a copy  of  the  History  was 
Mrs.  Shaw. 
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Belle  M.  Powell,  of  the  Class  of  1911,  died  on  February  21st, 
at  Bernardsville,  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey.  The  follow- 
ing is  quoted  from  The  Bernardsville  News: 

“The  passing  of  Miss  Powell,  who  came  to  us  but  a 
few  days  ago  to  take  up  her  duties  here  as  a member  of 
the  nursing  staff  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  and 
whose  death  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a love  for 
her  work  and  a desire  and  willingness  to  answer  the  call 
of  duty  in  her  chosen  profession,  even  at  the  risk  to  her 
own  health,  owing  to  her  indisposition  at  the  time,  has 
plunged  the  entire  community  into  mourning.  A stranger 
within  our  gates,  she  was  taken  into  one  of  our  private 
residences,  where  all  that  nursing  and  medical  skill  could 
do,  was  done  to  woo  her  back  to  health  — without  avail. 

“Do  we  realize  and  fully  appreciate  the  sacrifices  con- 
stantly made  and  the  dangers  encountered,  by  this  band 
of  women  who  go  about  among  us  in  illness,  in  their  quiet 
and  efficient  way  and  without  thought  of  or  regard  for 
the  danger  to  themselves?” 


Births 

A son,  John  Hobart,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Edling  on 
November  4.  1922,  at  Missao,  Americana,  Melange,  Portuguese, 
West  Africa.  Mrs.  Edling  was  Leila  Childs,  1920. 

A son,  December  17,  1922,  Joseph  Mitchell,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Daniel  (Cora  Mitchell,  1916). 

A daughter,  February  6,  1923,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albin  S. 
Copeland  (Martha  Dale,  1917). 
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Sick  Relief  Association  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae 

Have  you  thoughtfully  considered  the  real  advantages  of 
being  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Alumnae  Sick 
Relief  Association?  If  you  have  not  you  should  give  your 
strict  attention  to  this  matter  at  once. 

Do  you  realize  that  this  Association  will  pay  you  a benefit 
of  $10.00  for  every  week  of  illness  up  to  $80.00  a year,  exact- 
ing only  $5.00  annual  fee? 

No  physician’s  certificate  required  to  become  a member, 
simply  prove  you  are  in  good  health. 

If  you  are  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Alumnae 
Association  send  to  Miss  Alice  K.  Ruggles,  Secretary,  55  Van 
Dyke  Street,  Boston,  for  application  blanks  now.  If  you  are 
not  a member  of  the  Alumnae  JOIN  then  JOIN  the  S.  R.  A. 
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Endowment  Fund 

Previously  acknowledged $16,209.06 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Jones  250.00 

Leslie  Carter  (1919) 10.00 

Dr.  George  Wright  5.00 

Maria  Kouroyen  (1918) 5.00 

Margaret  Stevenson  (1890)  (In  memory  of  Pauline 

Dolliver)  25.00 

Eva  Blomberg  (1917) 7.00 

Florence  Colby  (1910) 10.00 

Katherine  Hurley  (1909) 20.00 

Rachael  Colby  (1920) 5.00 

Martha  Parker  (1890) 5.00 

Mary  Doyle  Camp  (1904) 10.00 

Mary  Martin  (1892) 10.00 

B.  J.  Beaudreault  (1918) 10.00 

Sophia  B.  Eastman  (1918) 50.00 


$16,631.06 

The  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  Jones  (father-in-law  of 
Edna  Harrison,  1910)  should  have  been  listed  in  the  Decem- 
ber Quarterly.  That  it  was  not  was  an  oversight. 

A message  has  been  received  from  Countess  Moltka, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  stating  that  she 
is  sending  the  fund  a check  for  $500.  This  last  gift,  with  the 
income  from  the  publication  of  the  History,  and  the  interest 
due,  means  that  we  have  reached  our  $10,000  mark. 


The  Alumnae  has  every  reason  to  rejoice  over  the  com- 
pletion of  two  self-imposed  tasks  — the  raising  of  this  $10,000 
before  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  training  school,  and  the 
financing  of  the  publication  of  the  history,  for  every  loan  on 
that  venture  is  now  returned,  and  all  other  bills  are  paid. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sick  Relief  Association  was 
held  in  the  library  of  The  Thayer,  May  12.  The  following  is 
a synopsis  of  the  report : 

Election:  Annabella  McCrae,  President 
Laura  Wilson,  Vice-President 
Elizabeth  Hatlow  J 
Josephine  Thurlow  \ Executive  Committee 
Mina  McKay  J 

New  members  proposed  and  accepted. 

Treasurer's  Report:  A balance  of  $8,679.46  on  hand. 
During  the  year  six  meetings  were  held.  Eight  new 
members  were  admitted.  Two  members  were  sus- 
pended for  non-payment  of  dues.  Eleven  benefits, 
amounting  to  $600,  were  paid. 
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Dr.  Herbert  B.  Howard 

Long  before  the  Quarterly  reaches  the  alumnse  they  will 
know  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Howard.  The  person  best  fitted  to 
write  a tribute  to  Dr.  Howard  is  Dr.  Washburn,  and  this 
he  has  done  for  The  Modern  Hospital.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
that  magazine  this  tribute  is  reprinted  in  the  Quarterly. 

Words  do  not  come  easily,  as  we  contemplate  great 
things : a wonderful  picture,  a beautiful  bit  of  scenery,  or 
inspiring  music.  Much  less  readily  do  words  come  when  we 
contemplate  a great  man,  and  such  a man  was  Dr.  Ploward. 

Therefore,  I can  add  little  to  the  tribute  by  Dr.  \Vashburn, 
but  as  one  of  the  editors  of  this  small  magazine  of  ours,  I do 
want  to  here  record  the  fact  that  the  alumnae  of  this  school 
thoroughly  understand  and  keenly  appreciate  the  support 
which  Dr.  Howard  gave  to  the  superintendent  of  nurses  dur- 
ing his  years  as  executive  head  of  this  hospital.  Without  that 
support  iMiss  Dolliver  could  never  have  made  her  many  con- 
tributions to  the  school. 

Not  only  was  Dr.  Howard  a friend  to  this  school,  but  a 
friend  to  nurses  everywhere.  He  was  always  ready  to  cham- 
pion their  cause.  The  last  time  I ever  saw  him  he  said, 
“When  that  nursing  bill  comes  up  for  a hearing.  I’ll  be  there.” 

How  I wish  you  might  all  have  known  him  as  those  nurses 
did  who  were  in  the  training  school  office  at  the  General 
during  his  regime  here,  or  as  that  other  group  of  General 
nurses  knew  him  in  the  training  school  office  of  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  when  he  was  there. 

My  years  of  experience  as  a teacher  and  as  a nurse  have 
now  reached  a considerable  number  and  my  contacts  have 
been  many.  I consider  Dr.  Howard  the  greatest  teacher  I 
have  ever  had.  One  of  his  precepts  stands  out  above  all 
others.  I was  about  to  leave  the  position  of  assistant  to 
the  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the  Peter  Brigham  to  go  to 
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the  Albany  Hospital  to  take  charge  of  the  nursing  school. 
Naturally  I was  apprehensive.  In  talking  over  the  probable 
difficulties,  Dr.  Howard  said,  “Miss  Johnson,  when  there  is  a 
decision  to  be  made,  never  take  the  easier  way.  Take  the  way 
you  feel  to  be  right,  even  if  the  right  way  seems  impossible 
of  execution.  If  you  make  the  decision  for  the  right,  some- 
thing will  appear  from  the  most  unexpected  quarter  to  help 
you.”  Then  he  settled  back  in  his  chair  and  told  me  of 
times  in  his  life  as  an  administrator  when  he  had  made  such 
decisions  without  a ray  of  light  as  to  how  these  decisions 
could  be  carried  out,  and  how  the  most  unexpected  help 
had  come.  Some  of  these  instances  had  occurred  here  at  the 
hospital  and  revealed  situations  that  amazed  me. 

What  a contribution  he  has  made  to  the  hospital  world ! 
Its  extent  is  beyond  our  power  of  comprehension. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  has  often  had  great 
good  fortune,  but  none  greater  than  that  of  having,  first  for 
ourselves,  and  second  to  give  to  the  work  of  building  the 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  such  a man  as  Dr.  Herbert  B. 
Howard. 

(Signed) 

Sally  Johnson 

[Reprinted  from  The  Modern  Hospital,  May,  1923,  issue,  Vol.  XX,  No.  5] 

In  Tribute  to  Herbert  Burr  Howard,  M.D. 

Dr.  Herbert  Burr  Howard  died  suddenly  at  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  March  6,  1923.  With  Mrs.  Howard  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Owen  Copp,  he  was  returning  to  Boston  by  automobile 
from  a trip  to  Florida  wffien  his  death  occurred.  He  had 
suffered  from  angina  pectoris  for  several  years  and  knew 
that  he  might  be  taken  quickly  at  any  time. 

Members  of  the  American  Hospital  Association  and  readers 
of  The  Modern  Hospital  knew  Dr.  Howard  so  well  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  his  many  achievements, 
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but  the  record  of  such  a life  should  be  in  the  files  of  this 
magazine  and,  besides,  many  who  knew  a part  of  his  work 
were  unfamiliar  with  other  parts. 

Was  a College  Athlete 

Dr.  Howard  was  born  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  March  24,  1855, 
the  son  of  Luther  Grant  and  Sarah  Burr  Howard.  His  boy- 
hood was  spent  in  Paxton  and  Worcester,  Mass.  He  entered 
the  Military  Academy  at  Leicester  and  was  graduated  from 
Worcester  High  School.  From  good  inheritance  and  early  life 
on  his  father’s  farm  he  developed  into  a young  man  of  great 
physical  strength.  Nearly  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  de- 
cided to  go  to  college,  he  was  more  mature  physically  and 
mentally  than  most  of  his  mates  in  the  class  of  1881  at  Har- 
vard College.  He  was  on  his  class  crew  for  four  years  and 
on  the  University  eight  his  junior  year.  He  withdrew  from 
the  crew  his  senior  year  to  devote  more  time  to  his  studies. 

After  graduation  from  college,  he  went  to  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1884. 
While  he  was  a student  in  medicine,  the  State  Almshouse, 
later  the  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  was  under 
investigation  by  Governor  Butler.  The  male  nurses  became 
frightened  and  left.  The  resident  physician  called  upon  the 
medical  students  for  help  to  care  for  the  patients.  Dr.  Howard 
with  others  responded  to  this  call  and  so  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  institution  with  which  his  early  successes  in  adminis- 
tration were  associated. 

After  his  graduation  from  medical  school.  Dr.  Howard 
returned  to  Tewksbury  as  assistant  resident  physician.  With 
the  exception  of  two  years  spent  in  private  practice  in  Colo- 
rado, his  active  life  was  spent  in  hospitals. 

In  1891,  Dr.  Howard  was  made  superintendent  of  the  State 
Infirmary.  He  carried  out  an  extensive  program  of  construc- 
tion and  organization.  He  had  under  his  charge  there  many 
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insane  patients  and  developed  that  knowledge  and  insight  into 
their  needs  which  he  used  so  much  to  their  advantage  in  later 
years. 

In  1897  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
selected  him  for  resident  physician  (then  the  title  of  the 
position  of  superintendent  or  director).  They  proposed  an 
extensive  program  of  construction  at  the  General  Hospital 
and  chose  him  to  plan  and  carry  it  out.  He  quickly  grasped 
the  problem  and  made  a plan  which  is  essentially  that  pur- 
sued to  this  day  in  the  development  of  this  old  institution. 

Record  at  Peter  Bent  Brigham 

His  success  was  such  that  the  trustees  of  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  naturally  turned  to  him  when  they  were 
to  build  an  entirely  new  institution.  Dr.  Howard  resigned 
from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  1908,  to  become 
superintendent  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  with  this 
responsible  and  arduous  task  of  construction  before  him.  One 
of  the  early  questions  which  confronted  him  was  that  of  the 
division  of  funds  between  endowment  and  construction.  He 
determined  that  the  buildings  should  be  of  the  simplest  nature 
consistent  with  complete  adequacy  to  the  requirement  of 
modern  medicine.  His  object  was  to  save  for  endowment 
every  penny  possible,  for  he  knew  better  than  most  men  the 
tremendous  cost  of  maintenance  and  the  difficulties  and  criti- 
cisms that  would  be  encountered  if  an  early  appeal  for  funds 
was  made  to  the  public.  The  position  which  he  took  was 
no  easy  one  to  maintain.  Strong  forces  urged  him  to  large 
expenditures  on  architectural  effect.  His  trustees  stood  by 
him  and  the  hospital  was  built  in  a simple  manner.  As  a 
result  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  has  come  through 
the  trying  times  of  the  war  and  the  post-war  period  without 
an  appeal  to  the  public  for  more  money.  In  fact,  now  ten 
years  after  its  opening,  the  hospital  is  living  within  its  in- 
come. The  ward  unit  which  Dr.  Howard  developed  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  best.  The  hospital  shows  everywhere  his 
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thought  and  the  results  of  his  experience  used  to  make  patients 
comfortable  and  to  facilitate  the  work  of  doctors  and  nurses. 
The  organization  of  this  hospital  and  the  selection  of  its  per- 
sonnel was  a great  task  well  performed. 

Dr.  Howard  reached  the  retiring  age  during  the  World 
War,  but  stuck  to  his  task  in  spite  of  fatigue  and  ill  health  until 
in  the  spring  of  1919  the  return  of  another  hospital  executive 
from  abroad  made  it  possible  for  his  successor  to  relieve  him. 

Active  Member  of  State  Boards 

Dr.  Howard  was  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Insanity  from  its  foundation  by  Governor  Murray 
Crane.  When  the  Board  found  it  necessary  to  establish  the 
State  Colony  for  the  Insane,  Dr.  Howard  spent  much  time 
in  selecting  the  site.  He  then  resigned  from  the  Board  to 
become  the  first  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
State  Colony  for  the  Insane  at  Gardner,  Mass.  Here  under 
his  wise  guidance  its  first  superintendent.  Dr.  Joseph  B. 
Howland,  planned  and  built  the  institution.  When  this  hos- 
pital was  well  established  he  was  again  appointed  to  the 
State  Board  of  Insanity  and  became  its  chairman. 

Dr.  Howard  was  one  of  the  very  early  members  of  the 
Association  of  Hospital  Superintendents  from  which  grew 
the  American  Hospital  Association  of  which  he  was  president 
in  the  year  1910. 

He  was  married  in  1886  to  Dr.  Margaret  Emily  Pagelson, 
then  superintendent  of  the  New  England  Hospital.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  by  their  daughter.  Dr.  Sarah  Ernestine 
Howard,  and  their  son,  Charles  P.  Howard  of  Reading,  a 
lawyer  practicing  in  Boston  and  a member  of  the  Senate  of 
Massachusetts. 

This  is  an  incomplete  record  of  the  lifework  of  Dr.  Howard. 
No  record  is  complete  without  some  estimate  of  his  character. 
Indiscriminate  praise  is  the  poorest  compliment  that  could  be 
paid  him. 
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Always  Sought  Patient's  Best  Interest 

A man  of  large  frame  and  great  strength,  his  frank,  friendly 
face  and  clear,  penetrating  eye  inspired  confidence  at  once. 
His  loyalty  to  his  friends  was  an  outstanding  trait.  When  he 
gave  his  confidence  he  gave  it  completely.  His  broad  experi- 
ence and  natural,  shrewd  Yankee  sense  gave  him  great  wis- 
dom which  was  always  at  the  service  of  bewildered  and 
troubled  hospital  executive  officers  and  others.  Although 
Dr.  Howard’s  hospitals  were  models  of  efficient  management, 
he  v/as  old  fashioned  and  never  placed  “efficiency”  above  the 
homely  virtues  of  honesty,  humanity  and  loyalty.  “The  best 
interest  of  the  patient”  was  the  keynote  of  his  hospital  life. 
He  repeated  it  often  and  before  it  shrivelled  selfish  plans  of 
those  who  desired  to  place  other  hospital  functions  above  this 
one.  Once  assured  that  the  care  of  the  patient  came  first,  his 
interest  was  keen  in  medical  education,  the  training  of  the 
nurse  and  other  legitimate  hospital  activities. 

His  death  affects  not  only  his  family  and  his  close  friends. 
Every  hospital  worker  who  knew  him  feels  the  severe  loss. 
No  one  can  fill  his  place. 


The  Significance  of  Blood-Pressure  Findings 

What  is  meant  by  blood-pressure?  Why  does  the  doctor 
take  blood-pressure?  These  are  two  of  many  similar  ques- 
tions with  which  a nurse  finds  herself  confronted,  whether 
on  a private  case  or,  as  so  many  times  happens,  simply  during 
the  course  of  a conversation.  It  is  one  thing  to  understand 
a subject  one’s  self,  but  quite  a different  problem  to  attempt 
to  explain  it  clearly  to  another  person. 

The  term  blood-pressure  is  used  strictly  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  tension  within  the  arterial  system.  Of  course. 
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there  is  also  venous  pressure,  pressure  within  the  veins,  but 
this  is  not  considered  in  the  term  “blood-pressure”  as  it  is 
generally  used.  The  circulatory  apparatus  exists  to  force  the 
blood  through  the  capillaries.  Blood-pressure  is  the  essential 
factor  in  sustaining  circulation  and  maintaining  cardiac  activ- 
ity. This  tension  in  the  blood  stream  is  brought  about  by  the 
energy  of  the  heart,  by  the  peripheral  resistance  against  the 
flow  of  blood  by  the  constantly  narrowing  blood-vessels,  and 
by  the  volume  and  viscosity  of  the  blood  itself.  When  the 
pressure  is  once  established,  it  is  maintained  by  the  natural 
elasticity  and  contractility  of  the  arterial  walls.  Since  the 
arterial  walls  are  made  up  of  a great  deal  of  elastic  tissue, 
they  expand  and  contract  to  accommodate  more  or  less  fluid. 

The  instrument  of  precision,  or  sphygmomanometer,  used 
to  determine  blood-pressure,  is  a comparatively  recent  inven- 
tion. The  Riva-Rocci  machine  was  invented  in  1896.  Since 
that  time  improvements  have  been  made  on  it,  but  the  prin- 
ciples have  remained  the  same. 

The  phrase  “blood-pressure”  is  the  large  term.  Correctly 
speaking,  there  are  four  different  blood-pressures  — the  sys- 
tolic, the  diastolic,  the  pulse  pressure,  and  the  mean  pressure. 
Systolic  pressure  indicates  the  degree  of  lateral  tension  in  the 
arterial  system  at  the  moment  of  cardiac  systole  or  heart  con- 
traction. Diastolic  pressure  indicates  the  degree  of  tension  in 
the  arteries  just  before  systole,  when  the  pressure  is  at  its 
lowest,  or  when  the  heart  is  dilated  or  relaxed.  Pulse  pres- 
sure equals  the  difference  between  systolic  and  diastolic  pres- 
sure. Mean  pressure  closely  corresponds  to  the  arithmetic 
mean  of  systolic  and  diastolic  pressures. 

There  are  several  methods  of  measuring  blood-pressure  — 
palpatory,  visual,  graphic,  and  auscultatory.  The  auscultatory 
is  the  most  accurate.  This  method  was  first  used  by  Korotkow 
in  1905.  In  this  method,  the  pressure  is  determined  by  listen- 
ing with  the  stethoscope  placed  over  the  brachial  artery.  The 
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sounds  heard  through  the  stethoscope  have  been  divided  into 
five  phases : — 

1.  Sharp  tapping  sound — systolic. 

2.  Murmur. 

3.  Sharp  click. 

4.  Dull  tone  ==  diastolic. 

5.  Sound  ceases  entirely. 

The  systolic  reading  for  a man  of  twenty  years  is  taken 
as  120  millimeters  of  mercury.  For  each  year  of  life  over 
twenty  one-half  millimeter  is  added  to  120.  In  women  the 
systolic  reading  is  usually  ten  millimeters  lower  than  in  man. 
The  diastolic  pressure  for  an  average  normal  man  of  twenty 
is  placed  at  80. 

Blood-pressure  readings  per  se  are  of  no  special  signifi- 
cance, but  are  invaluable  in  connection  with  urine  analysis, 
blood  examination,  and  other  measures,  as  aids  to  diagnosis 
and  prognosis.  All  writers  seem  to  agree  that  the  diastolic 
pressure  is  by  far  the  more  accurate  on  which  to  depend  than 
the  systolic,  as  it  is  much  less  subject  to  variation.  Tests 
have  been  made  on  groups  of  normal  people  in  both  the  stand- 
ing and  recumbent  positions.  The  systolic  was  found  to  be 
higher  in  the  standing  than  in  the  recumbent,  while  there  was 
little  variation  in  the  diastolic  in  both  the  standing  and  re- 
cumbent positions.  One  abnormal  blood-pressure  reading 
should  never  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  there  is 
some  pathological  condition  present.  A series  of  readings 
should  always  be  taken.  An  abnormal  reading  should  be 
a warning  signal  for  further  investigation.  From  observa- 
tion of  cases,  certain  pathological  conditions,  as  hypertension 
and  hypotension,  have  come  to  be  associated  with  certain 
disease  entities.  Hypertension,  or  tension  above  normal,  is 
only  a symptom,  but  an  important  one.  It  occurs  most  com- 
monly in  association  with  some  kidney  lesions.  Some  people 
naturally  have  a higher  blood-pressure  than  others.  Often- 
times, just  hygienic  treatment  and  a change  in  diet  are  all 
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that  are  necessary  for  a reduction  to  normal  pressure.  Nature 
may  be  trying  to  compensate  in  this  way  for  some  intestinal 
disorder  or  toxic  substances  in  the  system.  It  is  not  well  to 
reduce  blood-pressure  too  suddenly.  If  hypertension  persists, 
the  heart  is  usually  found  to  have  been  affected,  presumably 
due  to  increased  work,  resulting  from  the  high  tension. 

Pulse  pressure  is  of  great  value  in  determining  the  condi- 
tion of  circulation  and  indicating  the  possible  treatment. 

Hypotension,  or  subnormal  pressure,  is  characteristic  of  a 
continuance  of  hemorrhage,  of  shock,  of  Addison’s  disease. 
In  a case  of  diphtheria  with  low  systolic  pressure,  followed  by 
a further  drop,  myocardial  development  is  indicated.  In  scarlet 
fever  a rise  in  the  systolic  pressure  suggests  renal  involvement. 

Throughout  pregnancy,  the  blood-pressure  should  be 
watched,  as  a rise  in  the  blood-pressure  is  often  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  the  development 
of  toxemia.  The  rise  in  blood-pressure  is  more  important 
than  a high  pressure  throughout  pregnancy.  ' 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  how  important  blood- 
pressure  readings  are,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  connection 
with  other  findings,  in  pointing  to  a diagnosis  or  prognosis  of 
a disease,  or  in  the  light  of  preventive  medicine  — as  a warn- 
ing to  investigate  the  probable  cause.  In  many  cases  this 
routine  blood-pressure  examination  has  proved  of  great 
benefit,  since  it  has  brought  to  light  conditions  often  wholly 
unsuspected  by  the  individual,  conditions  which,  if  disre- 
garded, might  have  resulted  seriously. 
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The  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

The  general  committee  in  charge  of  the  program  for  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  has  been  appointed.  Mr.  Wigglesworth 
will  represent  the  Trustees,  Dr.  Davis  the  Staff,  Mrs.  Wig- 
glesworth the  Advisory  Committee,  and  Miss  Potter,  as 
Chairman,  the  Alumnse  Committee.  The  dates  fixed  are 
October  15  and  16. 

There  will  be  registration  each  morning,  when  badges  and 
programs  will  be  provided.  There  will  be  an  informal 
luncheon  and  tea  at  the  hospital,  and  a dinner,  with  speakers, 
on  the  evening  of  the  16th. 

Among  the  features  will  be  demonstrations  by  Miss 
McCrae’s  pupils,  a lecture  on  the  history  of  the  hospital  by 
Dr.  Washburn,  and  extracts  of  the  history  of  the  training 
school,  illustrated  by  living  pictures. 

Will  you  not  help  the  committee  by  sending  suggestions 
for  the  program?  If  any  of  you  have  any  articles  which 
might  be  contributed  to  an  exhibit,  will  you  let  Miss  Potter 
know  of  them  — such  articles  as  your  own  uniform,  interest- 
ing letters,  an  early  diploma,  photographs  in  uniform,  photo- 
graphs of  wards,  medals  awarded  for  war  service,  etc. 

An  appeal  was  sent  out  in  April  asking  each  graduate  to 
contribute  one  dollar  toward  the  general  expenses.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  will  respond  promptly,  as  a considerable  amount 
will  be  needed  to  cover  the  cost  of  invitations,  postage,  pro- 
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grams,  badges,  etc.  A goodly  number  of  nurses  have  already 
responded. 

There  is  sure  to  be  a good  attendance,  as  we  are  continu- 
ally hearing  of  nurses  who  are  coming  back  for  this  celebra- 
tion. Will  you  not  help  the  committee  to  arrange  a program 
which  will  be  worth  coming  to?  Address  all  communications 
to  Helen  Potter,  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Boston. 


Dr.  Cabot  is  conducting  his  usual  Summer  Course  in 
clinical  diagnoses  for  graduate  physicians  in  the  lower  am- 
phitheatre of  the  Out-Patient  Department. 

Great  interest  centers  around  the  electrical  amplifier  hav- 
ing vacuum  tubes  so  widely  used  for  radio  receivers.  The 
seats  have  been  wired  and  seventy-five  ear  phones  placed  so 
each  student  can  hear  the  heart  sounds,  magnified  and  trans- 
mitted through  a telephone  receiver  placed  on  the  patient’s 
chest  by  the  teacher.  Although  this  has  been  used  before  in 
the  army,  this  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  used  on  so 
large  a scale  for  teaching  purposes. 

Dr.  Gamble,  a recent  House  Officer  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  has  been  associated  with  Dr.  Cabot  in  the 
development  of  this  apparatus.  It  is  probable  that  this  de- 
vice may  be  widely  used  for  medical  teaching  purposes. 


News  Items 

Pearl  Castile  (1922),  theoretical  instructor  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  been  chosen  delegate  to 
represent  that  school  at  the  League  Convention  which  is  being 
held  at  Swampscott  in  June. 

Kathleen  Mulvey  (1921)  is  in  charge  of  Ward  D. 

Helen  McKenzie  (1919)  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
amphitheatre  and  has  gone  to  Labrador  with  Dr.  Grenfell’s 
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Mission.  Flora  Cochrane  (1919)  has  also  gone  to  Labrador. 
Eleanore  Richardson  (1921)  is  now  in  charge  of  the  am- 
phitheatre. 

Ermine  Conza  (1920)  has  resigned  her  position  as  head 
nurse  on  Ward  C,  and  Agnes  Patten  (1920)  is  head  nurse  of 
Ward  A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dunaway  (Rosa  Shayeb,  1915)  are  in 
Teheran,  Persia. 

Maud  Barton  (1917)  is  doing  public  health  work  in 
Changsha,  China. 

Marion  Woodbury  (1920),  having  completed  an  admin- 
istration course  in  public  health  nursing  and  social  service 
at  Columbia,  is  director  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Hazel  Wedgwood  (1910)  is  with  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Hygiene,  State  Department  of  Health,  Maryland. 

Christine  Webber  (1922)  is  assistant  in  the  operating 
room  of  the  Springfield  Hospital,  and  in  charge  of  the  third 
floor  of  the  Chapin  Memorial,  which  is  the  private  ward 
of  the  hospital. 

Ava  Weymouth  (1921),  who  has  been  an  assistant  ether- 
izer at  the  General  for  the  past  two  years,  has  gone  to  take 
charge  of  the  etherizing  at  the  Pawtucket  Memorial  Hospital. 

Beatrice  Corthell  (1922)  and  Ebba  Blomquist  (1922)  have 
gone  to  Cuba  to  assist  one  of  our  older  graduates  who  is  in 
charge  of  a hospital  for  the  care  of  English-speaking  patients. 

Adelaide  DeLong  (1918),  who  has  been  doing  tuberculosis 
nursing  with  the  Veterans’  Bureau  in  New  Haven,  has  been 
transferred  to  a hospital  in  Rutland,  Mass. 

Katharine  Peirce  (1921)  is  office  assistant  at  the  Com- 
munity Health  Center,  561  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston. 
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Helen  McCaskill  has  resigned  her  position  in  the  Emer- 
gency Ward  and  expects  to  start  in  the  fall  on  a tour  around 
the  world.  Helen  Daly  (1922),  formerly  in  charge  of  Ward  E, 
has  taken  Miss  McCaskilks  place  in  the  Emergency  Ward. 

Rose  Grifhn  (1923)  has  returned  as  head  nurse  on  Ward  E. 

Ruth  Hamilton  (1919)  is  school  nurse  in  Goderich,  Ontario. 

Emily  Elliot  (1899)  is  with  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare 
and  Public  Health  Nursing  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Health. 

Sarah  Parmenter  (1909)  is  resident  nurse  at  the  Woman’s 
College,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Regina  Horton  (1912)  is  a public  health  nurse  in  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Winifred  Mooney  (1920)  is  head  nurse  of  a men’s  surgical 
ward  at  Peking  Union  College  Hospital,  Peking,  China. 
Mabel  Mooney  (1921)  is  also  in  charge  of  a male  surgical 
ward  as  well  as  a men’s  mixed  ward. 

Sarah  Condon  (1913)  is  a supervisor  at  the  University  of 
California  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mildred  Hubbard  (1915)  is  supervisor  at  the  Santa 
Barbara  Clinic,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Gertrude  Sharpe  (1912)  has  a clerical  position  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gladys  Clapp  (1922)  has  a position  in  the  operating  room 
at  the  Phillips  House. 

Marie  Cunningham  (1908)  gave  a talk  on  private  duty 
nursing  to  the  seniors,  Monday  evening,  June  4. 

Tents  are  up  on  the  lawn  just  east  of  the  Moseley  Building. 
Ward  29  is  out  this  summer  while  the  medical  wards  are 
being  housecleaned  and  painted. 
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One  of  the  outstanding  papers  of  the  Burlington  Conven- 
tion of  the  New  England  Division  of  the  American  Nurses’ 
Association  was  that  given  by  Josephine  Thurlow  (1909). 
Miss  Thurlow’s  paper  was,  “Some  Interpretations  of  the 
Equivalent.”  The  paper  will  be  published  in  the  American 
Journal  oj  Nursing. 

Hannah  Richards  (1879)  has  been  a patient  in  Ward  C. 
Several  of  us  have  had  very  pleasant  half-hour  visits  with 
her.  Some  things  never  change;  for  instance,  Miss  Richards 
said,  “While  a pupil,  I was  head  nurse  in  one  ward  for  six 
months.  Miss  Sangster  felt  I should  be  changed  for  my  tour 
of  duty,  but  the  surgeons  went  to  her  and  pleaded  that  I be 
left  for  charge  work : I knew  the  ward  and  they  needed  me, 
and  so  I stayed  longer  than  I should.”  Then  it  was  six 
months  out  of  two  years.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
“the  good  old  days”  had  some  difficulties. 

A number  of  nurses  have  graduated  since  the  last  issue  of 
the  Quarterly.  The  majority  have  gone  home  for  long  vaca- 
tions or  are  specialing  for  a few  weeks  before  taking  vaca- 
tions which  have  been  well  earned.  In  the  fall  these  young 
women  will  be  ready  to  take  their  first  positions. 

Annie  Robertson  (1910)  has  succeeded  Miss  Bagley  as 
executive  assistant  at  the  Massachusetts  General. 

Geneva  Anderson  (1921),  who  has  been  county  Red  Cross 
nurse  in  Iowa,  has  gone  to  Cucamonga,  Cal.,  with  friends. 
She  made  the  trip  from  Iowa  to  California  by  automobile. 

Anita  Jones  (1921)  is  planning  to  sail  from  San  Francisco 
in  September  for  China,  where  she  is  to  be  located  at  the 
David  Gregg  Hospital,  Canton.  Meanwhile  she  is  launching 
a “clean  up”  campaign  and  nutrition  program  in  London,  Ohio. 

One  of  the  first  of  our  summer  visitors  has  been  Dorothy 
Graves  (1922),  who  was  en  route  to  Battle  Harbor.  In  the 
fall,  Mrs.  Graves  will  be  the  instructor  at  the  Infant  Welfare 
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Society,  Minneapolis.  She  brought  news  of  Ruth  King  (1918) 
in  charge  of  six  nurses  doing  generalized  nursing,  and  of 
Florence  Whipple  (1919)  and  Marion  Pilling  (1919)  in  public 
health  work  in  South  St.  Paul.  At  Pittsburg  she  had  a visit 
from  Katharine  Faville  (1921).  She  had  seen  Mrs.  Leland 
(Lottie  Potts,  1910)  at  the  University  of  Minneapolis,  but 
“did  not  know  she  was  M.  G.  H.” 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a letter  recently  received 
from  Lydia  Stewart  (1920)  : “I  am  on  a vacation  now.  In 
July,  when  my  year  is  up  with  the  Maryland  State  Health 
Department,  I think  I will  take  a county  position  in  Mary- 
land under  the  Red  Cross,  working  all  the  while  under  the 
State  Department  Child  Hygiene  Division  which  I have  been 
with  this  last  year,  and  which  cooperates  with  the  Red  Cross. 
The  other  night  at  the  Washington  Municipal  Hospital,  where 
Nell  Marsh  is  instructor  of  nurses,  there  were  several  Massa- 
chusetts General  people.  Mildred  Taylor,  who  is  doing  dis- 
trict work,  Rachel  Colby,  who  is  now  assistant  director  of  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Society  here,  and  Vida  Jacobs,  who  is  doing 
special  nursing,  were  all  there.” 

Margaret  Dieter  (1916)  leaves  China  in  September  for 
a year’s  furlough.  She  will  be  in  America  for  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary.  Miss  Dieter  is  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal 
for  Chinese  Nurses,  and  is,  therefore,  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Nurses’  Association  of  China. 
This  Quarterly  is  a very  interesting  magazine.  There  are 
ten  pages  of  advertisements  in  the  front  of  the  magazine  which 
are  printed  in  English,  and  in  the  back  there  are  nine  pages, 
partly  in  English  and  partly  in  Chinese.  This  shows  enter- 
prise and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  somebody.  In  the  text 
some  twenty  pages  are  used  to  list  names  of  the  members  of 
the  Nurses’  Association  of  China;  twenty  pages  of  reading 
material  are  in  Chinese,  and  about  twenty  are  in  English. 
There  are  several  illustrations,  and  the  frontispiece  is  the 
Bulfinch  Building  with  the  caption,  “In  the  Dome  of  this 
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Building  Ether  Was  First  Given  to  Full  Surgical  Anaesthesia, 
October  16,  1846.”  Those  of  us  who  have  struggled  with  our 
own  Quarterly  certainly  say  “Hats  off”  to  Miss  Dieter. 

The  May  Ball  was  given  on  the  5th.  It  was  in  charge 
of  the  class  of  1925.  Music,  refreshments,  and  decorations 
were  of  the  best.  The  attendance  was  the  largest  yet,  and 
the  recreation  room  always  seems  to  expand  for  such  occasions. 

On  Friday  afternoon  and  evening,  June  29,  Miss  Hollings- 
worth will  have  a private  sale  at  the  New  Home,  of  books, 
pictures,  and  personal  belongings  of  Miss  Dolliver.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  are  to  go  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Miss  Mary  Coonahan  resigned  her  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  nurses  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  on  June  1, 
after  having  been  connected  with  that  institution  for  twenty- 
six  years.  Massachusetts  General  pupils  who  have  had  an 
affiliation  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  will  always  be  thank- 
ful for  her  excellent  instruction.  They  probably  have  received 
no  better  teaching  anywhere  than  that  given  by  Miss  Coon- 
ahan. The  nursing  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  is  now  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Johnson,  who  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  nurses.  Helen  Potter  (1909)  is  Miss  Johnson’s 
assistant  at  the  Infirmary.  Geneva  Leach  (1921)  is  reliev- 
ing for  the  summer  as  instructor. 

Minnie  S.  Hollingsworth  (1897)  has  returned  from  her 
several  months’  stay  in  California,  and  is  in  Watertown. 

Etta  Bagley  (1904)  has  resigned  her  position  as  executive 
assistant  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  to  take  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  Quincy  Hospital.  Ruth 
Adie  (1919)  is  Miss  Bagley’s  assistant. 

Jessie  Ryder  (1922)  is  relieving  in  the  Training  School 
Office  for  the  summer. 
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Births 

A daughter,  Zelda  Crocker,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zenas  Crocker 
(Merle  McDonald,  1919),  March  24,  1923. 

A daughter,  Elisabeth  Ellen,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Kav- 
anaugh  (Eleanor  Fontaine,  1918),  March  30,  1923. 

A son,  Joseph  Everett,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Garland 
(Myra  Crowell,  1919),  September  30,  1922. 

A daughter,  Elisabeth  Jane,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Van 
Stone  (Cora  Kainpf,  1918),  August  18,  1922. 

A son,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Zahner  (Barbara  Bennett, 
1920),  on  March  18,  1923. 


Marriages 

Lockwood  — Hopkins.  Jane  Lockwood  (1919)  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Grantham  Hopkins  on  April  28,  1923. 

Ashcroft  — Church,  Isabella  Ashcroft  (1922)  to  Mr.  Val- 
lete  Stuart  Church  on  June  2,  1923,  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Cutler — Gourdeau.  Bessie  Cutler  (1917)  to  Dr.  Adolphe 
E.  Gourdeau  on  June  2 at  Duluth,  Minn.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Gourdeau  will  be  at  home  after  July  1,  Portland.  Ore. 


Deaths 

Evangeline  Hodgson  (1915),  March  2,  1923. 

Mary  Ferguson  (1896),  died  of  pneumonia  at  her  home, 
840  Richmond  Street,  London,  Ont.,  Canada. 
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The  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

The  following  is  the  tentative  program : 

Monday,  October  15,  1923 

Morning:  Registration  and  visiting  Hospital  and  Out- 

Patient  Clinics. 

Exhibit. 

Surgical  Clinics. 

Luncheon. 

Afternoon:  Practical  Nursing  Demonstrations. 

Diet  Laboratory  Demonstrations. 

Alumnae  Tea  — “Experiences.” 
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Evening:  General  Meeting,  Old  South  Meeting  House: 

Invocation  Bishop  Lawrence 

Address  Dr.  Wineord  Smith 

Singing 

Poem 

Singing 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1923 

Morning:  Registration  and  visiting  Hospital  and  Out- 

Patient  Clinics 
Exhibit 

Medical  Clinics 

Afternoon:  Address  by  Dr.  Cabot 

Tableaux  on  lawn  in  front  of  Bulfinch 
Tea,  given  by  the  Advisory  Committee 

Evening:  Banquet  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick 


What  can  you  do  to  help?  Reply  to  your  invitation 
promptly,  in  order  that  we  may  know  how  many  are  coming. 
Be  sure  to  come.  Carry  out  every  detail  of  your  instructions; 
send  anything  that  you  may  have  for  the  exhibit;  think  up 
any  interesting  experience  or  bit  of  information  to  relate  at 
the  “Experience  Tea,”  and  most  important  of  all  LEARN; 
that  is,  commit  to  memory  the  school  song  which  you  will 
receive  with  your  invitation.  While  here  make  yourself  known 
to  everyone,  especially  to  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses. 


Important  Notice 

Miss  McCrae’s  book  may  be  purchased  from  Whitcomb, 
Barrow,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  The  book  con- 
tains 260  pages.  The  material  is  well  arranged  and  well 
illustrated. 

Miss  McCrae  has  recently  stated  that  the  book  is  written 
primarily  for  the  graduates  of  this  school,  that  they  may  have 
in  print  the  details  of  her  methods.  This  material  they  have 
long  wanted,  both  as  nurses  and  as  teachers.  Practically  all 
the  problems  taught  probationers  are  in  this  book.  A second  i 
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part  will  some  day  be  forthcoming.  It  has  been  a long  and 
arduous  task  for  Miss  McCrae  to  write  this  book,  and  we  shall 
never  forget  that  she  forced' herself  to  do  it,  because  she  was 
made  to  feel  that  such  a book  would  be  a help  to  the  pupils 
and  the  graduates.  For  the  “sake  of  the  school”  was  in  this, 
as  in  all  her  work,  the  driving  power  which  pushed  her  on. 

We  appreciate  the  great  effort;  we  are  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishment; and  we  are  gratified.  The  best  way  to  prove  our 
appreciation  and  our  gratitude  is  to  practice  what  Miss 
McCrae  has  told  us. 

Bessie  Cutler’s  (1917)  book  — “Pediatric  Nursing”  — is 
published  by  MacMillan  Company.  It  appears  not  unlike 
“Kimbers,”  has  477  pages,  and  50  illustrations  and  diagrams. 
The  following  appears  in  the  preface : “It  is  simply  an  attempt 
to  correlate  into  one  volume  the  information  which  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  is  necessary  for  the  intelligent  care  of 
children.  The  book  is  not  intended  to  be  complete  in  itself, 
but  is  to  be  used  as  a text  on  the  nursing  care  of  children  in 
conjunction  with  lectures  on  the  diseases  of  children.” 

Books  on  this  subject  written  for  nurses,  by  nurses,  have 
been  long  needed  and  Miss  Cutler’s  has  came  at  an  opportune 
moment.  The  book  deals  with  ^'nursing”  care  of  children, 
and  that  is  what  we  need  to  know.  When  we  realize  that 
the  average  nurse  is  woefully  lacking  in  knowledge  of  this 
subject,  we  appreciate  what  a contribution  Miss  Cutler  has 
made  to  nurses  and,  through  them,  to  sick  children. 


Value  of  Institutes,  Summer  Schools  and 
Extension  Courses 

[Read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Edu- 
cation in  Swampscott,  1923.] 

When  we  stop  to  consider  that  in  forty  years  our  schools 
of  nursing  have  increased  in  number  from  15  to  more  than 
1800,  and  in  this  time  they  have  developed  from  the  appren- 
ticeship system  to  an  educational  system,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  the  demand  for  nurse  instructors  is  so  great.  This  gen- 
eral demand  has  several  phases.  There  is  the  need  of  the 
schools  for  teachers,  the  need  of  the  teachers  for  special 
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preparation  for  their  work  and  the  need  of  superintendents 
of  training  schools  to  keep  abreast  of  educational  problems 
and  methods,  that  in  the  pressure  of  administrative  duties 
they  may  keep  courage  to  make  adequate  time  and  place  for 
the  real  purpose  of  their  schools  — the  preparation  of  young 
women  for  the  great  problems  that  will  fall  upon  their  shoul- 
ders when  they  go  out  from  their  two  or  three  year  course 
into  the  nursing  profession. 

And  so  to  our  problem  of  caring  for  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
pitals we  must  add  the  various  questions  of  education.  Too 
long  have  we  looked  for  the  solution  within  our  own  ranks; 
and  as  long  as  we  have  continued  to  do  so  we  have  failed  to 
adequately  meet  the  need.  First  of  all  in  our  educational 
development  we  have  sought  nurse  instructors,  and  to  the 
persistent  efforts  of  these  nurses  do  we  owe  most  of  our  fun- 
damental foundations  as  schools.  But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  we  cannot  find  teachers  enough  from  our  ranks.  The 
young  woman  who  takes  up  nursing  usually  does  so  because 
she  wishes  to  take  care  of  the  sick.  Had  she  failed  to  accom- 
plish her  desires  she  would  have  dropped  from  the  ranks  long 
before  the  possibility  of  teaching  could  have  occurred  to 
herself  or  to  her  advisors.  We  sometimes  look  to  those’ 
nurses  who  have  had  college  or  normal  school  training  and 
wonder  why  they  do  not  combine  their  various  accomplish- 
ments and  become  instructors.  Had  they  enjoyed  or  felt 
themselves  fitted  for  teaching  they  would  probably  nevqr 
have  entered  a school  of  nursing.  To  whom  then  of  our 
number  shall  we  look  to  take  up  this  burden?  Some  nurses 
may  find  it  convenient  for  personal  reasons;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  ones  who  will  choose  this  branch  of  nursing,  with 
its  necessity  of  special  preparations,  will  be  those  who  feel 
that  the  inspiration  of  helping  to  mold  the  lives  and  devel- 
opment of  the  many  nurses  who  may  pass  through  their 
classes  brings  to  them  a far  greater  satisfaction  than  any 
piece  of  nursing  work  that  they  might  accomplish  of  them- 
selves. They  have  chosen  teaching,  not  because  they  like 
nursing  less,  but  in  order  that  they  may  put  out  at  the  great- 
est rate  of  interest  the  nursing  principal  that  they  have 
acquired.  Looking  at  teaching  in  this  light,  it  would  seem 
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that  the  spirit  which  leads  so  many  young  women  to  follow 
“The  Lady  of  the  Lamp’'  would  result  in  more  nurse  in- 
structors. But  few  have  inherited  enough  of  the  pioneer 
spirit  of  Florence  Nightingale,  and  must  needs  be  urged  by 
certain  attractive  sides  of  the  instructor’s  life,  which  in  all 
schools  are  somewhat  limited  and  in  many  schools  conspic- 
uous by  their  absence;  i.  e.,  lack  of  duties  other  than  teach- 
‘ ing,  plenty  of  time  for  preparation,  suitable  office  and  class 
rooms,  adequate  library  and  teaching  equipment,  enough 
assistance,  and  such  a salary  as  will  enable  her  to  live 
comfortably  and  take  time  off  frequently  enough  to  replenish 
her  mental  equipment  for  the  job.  Undoubtedly,  there  is 
plenty  of  several  generations  of  student  nurses.  Are  we 
making  the  field  attractive  to  the  possible  prospective  in- 
structors? 

Once  having  found  the  instructor,  how  shall  she  fit  her- 
self for  the  task  of  teaching?  Few  are  able  to  take  a special 
course  for  teachers  at  some  such  place  as  Teachers  College, 
and  even  our  normal-school  graduate  does  not  find  that  her 
preparation  is  just  what  she  needs  in  teaching  nursing  stu- 
dents. The  average  young  instructor  must  begin  her  class- 
room work  equipped  only  with  her  three  years  of  training 
and  possibly  a year  or  two  in  some  executive  hospital  posi- 
tion. Usually  the  superintendent  of  nurses,  with  her  many 
administrative  duties,  has  little  time  and  frequently  little 
knowledge  to  help  the  instructor  plan  and  organize  her  work. 
Here  is  the  occasion  for  the  holding  of  an  institute  or  con- 
ference where  instructors  and  those  especially  interested  in 
the  educational  side  of  nursing  may  come  together  and  dis- 
cuss their  problems  with  much  mutual  satisfaction.  These 
institutes  should  be  held  in  round-table  form  rather  than  in 
formal  lectures,  and  discussion  and  questioning  should  be 
very  free.  It  will  be  found  that  the  time  allotted  is  all  too 
short  when  once  those  taking  part  are  awake  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  occasion;  therefore,  members  present  must  be 
encouraged  to  present  their  difficulties,  suggestions  or  ques- 
tions early  in  order  that  all  may  profit  by  the  interchange 
of  thought.  It  will  be  helpful  to  prepare  in  advance  a list 
of  subjects  for  discussion  which  all  who  are  to  attend  may 
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have  some  days  before  the  meeting,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  crystallize  their  thinking  to  the  end  that  discussions 
may  not  drag,  but  keep  to  the  point  at  issue.  Sufficient  free 
time  should  be  allowed,  however,  for  any  person  to  bring  in 
some  subject  which  may  not  have  occurred  to  those  having 
the  program  in  charge. 

Leaders  for  discussion  groups  should  be  carefully  chosen. 
They  may  not  appear  to  contribute  very  much  to  the  program, 
but  unless  they  are  people  whose  knowledge  and  experience 
in  the  subject  of  the  meeting  is  rather  in  advance  of  that  of 
the  average  members  of  the  group  there  will  be  a lack  of 
direction  in  the  discussion  that  will  result  in  a failure  to  bring 
out  those  points  which  should  be  most  helpful  and  stimulat- 
ing. Usually  a leader  who  is  personally  acquainted  with  the 
members  present,  and  knows  when  to  call  on  those  who  should 
have  a definite  contribution  to  make  from  their  own  experi- 
ence, will  contribute  most  to  the  success  of  this  type  of  dis- 
cussion. 

The  most  satisfactory  institute  should  last  at  least  three 
days,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  the  six  hours  a day  are  to  be 
spent  to  advantage  and  not  to  become  wearisome,  the  sched- 
ule must  be  sufficiently  varied.  Because  teachers  may  have 
a considerable  body  of  knowledge  without  much  ability  to 
“get  it  over,”  a practical  presentation  of  teaching  helps  will 
be  found  useful.  For  instance,  a complete  layout  of  laboratory 
equipment  for  teaching  bacteriology  or  chemistry  will  show 
to  those  who  dread  the  teaching  of  sciences  an  encouraging 
idea  of  the  simplicity  of  such  a layout,  especially  if  a class 
at  work  in  laboratory  section  could  be  visited.  An  opportunity 
may  here  be  made  to  inspect  a good  set  of  students’  note 
books  which  are  often  the  best  indication  of  the  quality  of 
teaching  they  are  receiving. 

An  exhibition  of  slaughter-house  specimens,  which  can  be 
obtained  almost  anywhere,  will  demonstrate  to  the  teacher 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  how  she  may  most  efficiently 
supplement  her  text-book  work.  To  go  into  further  detail, 
if  a visit  can  be  made  to  some  class  of  nurses  actually  in  session, 
and  this  visit  followed  by  an  informal  discussion  of  the  method 
of  presentation  of  the  subject,  the  general  conduct  of  the  class. 
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methods  used  to  stimulate  activity  on  the  part  of  students 
or  any  similar  class-room  problem,  much  help  and  suggestion 
for  the  application  of  teaching  principles  can  be  taken  home 
by  the  various  instructors  present.  We  often  find  clever  de- 
vices invented  by  nurses  in  local  hospitals  the  demonstration 
of  which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  teachers  in  other  schools. 

If  the  institute  can  be  held  in  the  vicinity  of  a normal 
school,  high  school,  or  college  where  well  trained  teachers  are 
holding  classes,  an  hour  spent  in  such  a class  room  will  give 
a nurse  much  food  for  thought  which  she  may  carry  to  her 
own  class  room,  even  though  the  subject  in  hand  is  quite 
foreign  to  a nursing  curriculum.  An  institute  held  near  a 
teaching  hospital  enables  nurses  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
latest  methods  of  treatment.  Demonstrations  of  nursing 
procedures  will  help  considerably  in  standardizing  the  teach- 
ing of  practical  nursing.  Because  three  days,  or  even  a week, 
is  a short  time  when  we  think  of  all  the  possibilities  for  a 
program,  institutes  should  always  be  as  practical  as  possible. 
Their  organization  seems  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  State 
Leagues  of  Nursing  Education,  which  should  so  plan  them 
that  they  may  be  convenient  as  to  time  and  place  to  the 
schools  in  outlying  communities  which,  doubtless,  need  the 
help  of  conference  and  the  “getting  together”  even  more  than 
do  the  schools  in  large  centers.  Since  all  progressive  work, 
and  therefore  all  education,  is  continually  changing,  institutes 
and  summer  courses  are  the  means  by  which  any  graduate, 
and  especially  a teacher,  can  keep  up-to-date  in  her  particular 
line  of  work. 

As  the  institute  fills  a local  need  in  a small  and  very  specific 
way,  so  the  summer  course  meets  the  same  need  in  a larger 
way  and  on  a more  generalized  scale.  Probably  the  greatest 
demand  in  the  summer  course  is  in  the  line  of  methods  of 
teaching  and  the  matter  of  organization  of  schools  of  nursing, 
including  the  arrangement  of  the  curriculum.  This  would 
presuppose  lectures  by  experts  as  well  as  group  discussion, 
and  takes  on  the  form  of  any  college  course  which  must 
extend  over  a matter  of  some  weeks  in  order  to  accomplish 
anything  of  permanent  value.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the 
number  of  summer  courses  at  various  universities  planned 
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for  graduate  nurses  this  year,  showing  that  the  need  is  grow- 
ing and  being  recognized.  The  assistance  which  we  are  re- 
ceiving from  educators  in  these  courses  brings  into  closer 
contact  and  greater  sympathy  the  nurse  and  the  thinking 
public,  giving  educators  an  insight  into  the  needs  and  the 
possibilities  of  nursing  education.  The  first  class  of  nurses 
to  ask  for  the  summer  course  are  the  nurse  instructors  who 
feel  the  lack  of  sufficient  background  in  those  subjects  — par- 
ticularly the  sciences  — which  they  are  expected  to  teach. 
Often  they  can  register  to  good  advantage  in  the  regular 
course  offered  in  chemistry,  physiology,  or  whatever  subject 
is  desired.  If  the  group  of  nurses  is  large  enough,  a special 
course  is  generally  arranged  for  to  meet  the  particular  de- 
mand of  the  teacher  of  nurses.  This  would  include  teaching 
methods  as  well  as  the  general  presentation  of  the  subject. 
Most  instructors  feel  that  if  they  are  to  continue  in  educa- 
tional work  they  should  work  toward  the  completion  of  an 
entire  college  course  for  themselves,  and  with  this  in  view 
any  special  courses  arranged  for  these  nurses  are  generally 
made  of  sufficient  academic  value  to  carry  some  credit  toward 
a degree.  For  the  same  reason  the  nurse  will  desire  to  take 
general  college  courses  of  cultural  as  well  as  of  pedagogical 
value,  and  the  summer  course  gives  her  the  opportunity  pro- 
vided she  meets  the  requirements  for  students  entering  for  a 
degree. 

But  aside  from  the  special  preparation  for  her  particular 
task  of  instructing  nurses  or  her  personal  development  in 
acquiring  a college  education  of  untold  value  to  the  nurse 
instructor  taking  a summer  course  in  a university,  is  the  get- 
ting away  temporarily  from  the  hospital  atmosphere  with  its 
many  and  vital  distractions,  and  associating  in  an  academic 
atmosphere  under  stimulating  surroundings  with  teachers  in 
other  fields,  a group  of  enthusiastic  men  and  women  who 
make  up  a vast  majority  of  all  of  our  summer  schools.  Such 
contacts  are  bound  to  send  the  nurse  back  to  her  teaching 
with  more  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  for  mere  teaching  than 
she  can  ever  receive  from  studying  with  nurses  alone. 
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But  we  must  not  think  that  the  summer  course  is  planned 
for  the  instructor  alone.  As  was  said  in  our  opening  para- 
graph, the  superintendent  of  nurses,  the  one  who  molds  the 
policies  of  the  school,  who  makes  possible  — or  impossible  — 
the  standard  of  work  done  by  the  instructor,  who  must  be  the 
one  to  demonstrate  the  correlation  of  theory  and  practice  in 
the  school  of  nursing,  and  who  interprets  the  value  and 
necessity  of  the  education  of  the  nurse  to  her  Board,  who 
are  more  often  interested  primarily  in  the  bedside  care  of  the 
patient — who,  more  than  she,  needs  to  study  educational  values 
and  systems,  to  meet  other  educators,  and  find  the  way  to 
apply  the  general  principles  of  all  education  to  her  own  field? 
The  superintendent  as  well  as  the  instructor  is  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  organizing  of  these  university  courses. 

It  is  well  that  most  summer  courses  are  found  in  univer- 
sities which  already  foster,  in  some  fashion,  a school  of 
nursing.  This  insures  a sympathetic  attitude  of  the  admin- 
istration toward  this  special  group  of  students.  But  whether 
or  not  this  be  the  case,  a nurse  educator  is  usually  appointed 
as  director  of  the  course,  as  she  can  better  make  the  necessary 
contacts  between  the  small  group  and  the  whole  institution, 
and  can  best  direct  and  advise  the  work  of  the  students, 
especially  in  selecting  elective  work  which  will  be  of  par- 
ticular value.  One  of  her  problems  is  sure  to  be  to  keep  the 
nurse  from  electing  too  many  subjects.  Besides  the  required 
work  of  the  department  time  should  be  left  for  one  elective 
subject,  and  seldom  should  a nurse  be  encouraged  to  take 
more.  Because  in  her  own  line  of  work  she  is  expected  to  do 
the  impossible  thing  of  teaching  six,  seven,  or  eight  subjects, 
the  nurse  instructor  yearning  for  a similar  variety  on  her 
college  schedule  is  the  despair  of  the  average  professor;  and 
if  she  learns  in  her  university  work  that  she  cannot  do  more 
than  two  or  three  things  at  a time  and  do  them  well,  per- 
haps the  nursing  school,  some  time  in  the  millennium,  will 
provide  the  number  of  instructors  on  its  staff  appropriate 
to  the  number  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum!  Then  can  we 
require  that  teachers  shall  really  be  prepared  in  their  subjects. 

Only  a word  should  be  said  for  extension  courses  for  in- 
structors, and  that  is  — prohibit  them  ! What  teacher,  after 
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a busy  day  or  week  (the  usual  program  for  a nurse),  can  do 
justice  to  herself  or  her  students  by  trying  to  take  evening 
courses?  She  needs  recreation,  but  not  the  kind  that  demands 
the  mental  effort  required  by  college  work.  We  admire  the  grit 
of  the  instructor  who  makes  this  effort,  but  we  wish  someone 
in  higher  authority  would  use  his  or  her  influence  in  the 
direction  of  making  possible  the  summer  course  for  that 
teacher,  and  saving  any  surplus  mental  energy  during  the 
school  year  for  the  work  in  hand. 

Extension  work  for  other  nurses  is  valuable  with  the  same 
prohibition  as  above : if  regular  work  is  so  exacting  that  ex- 
tension courses  can  be  taken  only  in  time  that  should  be  used 
for  recreation.  For  instance,  head  nurses,  whose  duties  are 
executive  rather  than  primarily  educational,  may  find  con- 
siderable mental  refreshment  and  stimulation  in  the  extension 
courses  of  cultural  value;  and  if  a large  enough  group  is 
interested,  a class  may  be  arranged  for  even  in  the  hospital. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  touch  on  the  big  field  of  in- 
stitutes for  public  health  nurses,  the  institutes  in  child  health 
and  hygiene  school  nursing,  etc.,  that  are  doing  so  much  to 
bring  the  latest  ideas  to  the  busy  public  health  nurse  in  her 
patients’  field ; but  we  may  say  in  closing  that  the  opportunity 
for  the  institute  is  legion.  If  an  effort  were  made  to  foster 
such  during  this  next  year  to  the  tune  of  several  in  various 
parts  of  each  state,  a definite  step  would  be  taken  to  meet  the 
educational  need  that  is  not  and  probably  cannot  be  met  in 
any  other  way. 

Helen  Wood,  1909 


News  Items 

Hazel  Goff  (1917)  is  at  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital  as 
instructor. 

Sally  Craighill  (1919)  is  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  is  con- 
templating taking  a course  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  at 
the  University  of  Oregon ; and  has  obtained  one  year’s  credit 
for  the  training. 
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Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engagement  of  Julia 
Mason  (1922)  to  Mr.  Frederick  Bodington  of  Little  Compton, 
Rhode  Island.  The  wedding  will  be  in  October. 

The  office  has  received  one  of  the  professional  cards 
sent  by  Maud  Barton  (1912)  in  her  Public  Health  Work  at 
Changsha,  China.  There  are  three  columns  of  Chinese  char- 
acters which  Dr.  Hume  interprets  as : 


Hunan 

Social 

Public 

Yale 

Service 

Health 

Hospital 

Dept. 

Dept. 

Changsha 

Comfort 

outside 

and 

North 

Inquire 

Gate 

Nurse 

Grace  Gummo  (1920)  is  in  charge  of  the  operating  room  at 
the  Cooley-Dickinson  Hospital,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

A letter  from  Emily  Hoar  Sheldon  (1917),  in  Paris,  to  Miss 
McCrae  tells  of  visiting  Kate  Millet’s  (1904)  “lovely  family 
of  five.”  Miss  Sheldon  also  wrote : “Yesterday  was  memorial 
day,  so  the  children  and  I went  to  Soresnes  for  the  day  exer- 
cises. I had  looked  up  Miss  Fletcher’s  grave  (Lucy  Fletcher, 
1916)  and  found  through  the  American  Graves  Registration 
Service  that  she  had  died  at  Bordeaux.  Later  when  the  forma- 
tion of  permanent  cemeteries  for  American  dead  took  place, 
the  bodies  of  those  having  died  in  smaller  numbers  and  in  out- 
lying districts  were  transferred  to  Soresnes,  near  Paris. 

“I  am  glad  for  the  privilege  and  honor  of  doing  this  small 
bit  for  the  Training  School,  and  am  enclosing  the  information 
given  me  by  Graves  Service  as  perhaps  the  Training  School 
may  be  interested  to  have  it.  We  found  her  grave  in  a lovely 
quiet  spot,  high  on  the  hill-top  of  lovely  Soresnes,  tenderly  and 
beautifully  cared  for.  Her  name  and  rank  on  the  simple 
white  cross,  the  grave  already  decorated  when  we  arrived,  as 
were  all  the  others,  each  with  American  and  French  flags, 
and  the  warrior’s  two  palms.  I left  some  white  flowers  for 
the  Training  School,  my  children  some  of  red,  white  and  blue 
for  America,  and  as  Junior  placed  his  on  the  grave  he  said  : 
Tt  is  very  nice  to  do  this,  mother,  but  it  makes  you  cry.’  I 
do  not  know  of  a day  when  such  a public  ceremony  as  this 
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was  so  impressive  and  beautiful.  The  volley  fired  by  the 
marines  and  the  sounding  of  taps  was  a touching  and  im- 
pressive ceremony.” 

Rebecca  Cleland  (1992)  has  resigned  her  position  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Decatur  and  Mason  County  Hospital. 

Elizabeth  Hansen  (1915)  is  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at 
the  hospital,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Among  the  summer  visitors — Myrtle  Miller  (1907),  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  First  Aid  Room  of  Park  Davis  Company, 
Detroit. 

A letter  from  Helen  Mackenzie  (1919),  written  at  St.  An- 
thony’s, tells  of  new  and  interesting  experiences  — the  howl- 
ing of  the  dogs  at  night  and  the  beauty  of  the  ice.  There  had 
been  seventy-eight  patients  in  the  hospital.  A surprise  was 
the  number  of  flowers. 

Ada  Adams  (1903)  has  resigned  her  position  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Nassau  Hospital,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
Katherine  Hurley  (1909),  who  is  being  assisted  by  Isabella 
Lumsden  (1892). 

Ruth  Sleeper  (1922)  is  entering  the  Department  of  Nurs- 
ing and  Health  at  Columbia  this  fall. 

Miss  Winifred  Smith,  a graduate  of  Lakeside,  who  re- 
ceived her  B.S.  at  Columbia  in  February,  has  succeeded 
Miss  Hawkinson  as  Theoretical  Instructor.  Anne  Shaheen 
(1922)  will  assist  Miss  Smith. 

Miss  Mary  Marion,  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota School  of  Nursing  and  instructor  in  the  School  of 
Public  Health  Nursing  at  Simmons  College,  has  been  study- 
ing the  teaching  supervision  field  in  our  medical  wards,  and 
also  investigating  the  teaching  material  in  our  out-patient 
clinics.  We  are  convinced  that  the  “fields  are  ripe  for  the 
harvest,  but  the  laborers  are  few.” 

Lilias  Wilson  (1921)  is  superintendent  of  a private  hos- 
pital in  Great  Barrington. 

Olive  Ailing  (1921)  has  resigned  her  position  as  assistant 
to  the  Night  Supervisor  and  will  return  to  Mount  Holyoke 
College  for  her  degree. 
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Marjorie  Stimson  (1921)  has  gone  to  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  work  with  Katharine  Faville. 

Rachel  Metcalf  (1920)  resigned  her  position  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses  at  Waterbury  Hospital  and  will  go  to  Col- 
umbia. She  has  been  succeeded  by  Marion  Wells  (1921). 

Elsie  M.  Frazier  (1922)  will  go  to  Waterbury  as  Theo- 
retical Instructor. 

Agnes  Patten  (1921)  is  substituting  as  executive  assistant 
and  will  later  go  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  charge  of 
the  clinics. 

Evelyn  Bugbee  (1920)  has  returned  to  the  hospital  in 
charge  of  Ward  F. 

Ruth  Sheldon  (1917)  is  in  charge  of  the  operating  room 
at  the  Stanford  University,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Frances  Wales  (1914)  is  instructor  at  Bridgeport  Hospital. 

Helen  Wood  (1909)  has  resigned  her  position  as  principal 
of  the  School  of  Nursing  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
and  is  at  home.  In  the  fall  of  1924  she  will  go  to  Rochester, 
New  York,  to  be  director  of  the  School  of  Nursing  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine. 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Margaret  Dieter  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  she  is  back  in  America  and  has  paid  us  a short 
visit.  Miss  Dieter  has  been  for  five  years  a medical  missionary 
in  China,  and  is  now  on  furlough.  She  is  very  happy  in  her 
work  and  has  many  interesting  stories  to  tell.  We  shall  look 
forward  to  hearing  them  and  renewing  our  friendship  at  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary. 

Miss  Sarah  Condon  (1913)  is  Night  Supervisor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Miss  Regina  Hurton  is  County  Supervisor  of  Public 
Health  at  Stockton,  California. 

Hope  that  Miss  Helen  Lade  (1918),  assistant  on  the  staff 
of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Tokio,  has  escaped  the  disaster,  is 
contained  in  a letter  received  by  her  friends  in  Wellesley. 
The  letter,  dated  August  4,  says  that  she  intended  to  leave 
for  Karazawe,  a mountain  resort,  to  be  gone  until  early  in 
September. 
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“ A Doughboy’s  Discovery  ’’ 

From  Lije 

One  sleepy  summer  afternoon  a Red  Cross  Nurse,  lectur- 
ing on  a Chautauqua  circuit,  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  an 
Iowa  railroad  station  platform  waiting  for  the  accommoda- 
tion train  to  wheeze  in,  when  a baggage  man  in  worn-out 
khaki  spied  her  and  came  over  to  talk.  The  conversation  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  both  of  them  had  had  service  in  France. 
The  story  is  related  in  “The  History  of  American  Red  Cross 
Nursing 

“I  got  mine  in  July  an’  was  shipped  back  to  Bordeaux,” 
said  the  ex-service  man.  “I  come  to  in  a surgical  ward  of  No.  6 
an’  there  was  a big  red-headed  nurse  bossin’  that  shebang. 
Gosh,  she  was  a bird  ! She  was  usually  too  tired  to  talk  much ; 
but,  Lord,  how  she  could  nurse ! She  wasn’t  much  of  a looker 
though ; she  was  thin  an’  wore  an  old  gray  sweater  that  hung 
down  to  her  knees  an’  her  skirt  sagged  an’  — ” 

Suddenly  he  looked  at  “Miss  Chautauqua’s”  smartly  tail- 
ored outdoor  uniform,  then  up  to  her  already  twinkling  gray 
eyes. 

“Gosh,  lady!”  he  gasped,  “you’re  her!” 


Vacation  House 

The  “Rest  and  Vacation  House  for  Nurses,”  at  Fairview, 
Rowley,  Massachusetts,  is  now  available.  Applications  are 
made  to  IMiss  Grace  Corsey,  483  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. Telephone  Back  Bay  8000.  Railroad  fare  to  Rowley, 
$1.13  each  way. 

The  routine  time  limit  is  two  weeks,  but  if  the  room  is  not 
needed  nurses  may  stay  longer.  This  house  is  for  the  use  of 
all  nurses,  and  will  be  open  all  winter.  It  is  hoped  that  nurses 
will  avail  themselves  of  Fairview,  and  so  prove  what  some  of 
us  have  often  felt;  namely,  the  need  of  such  a place. 
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Extract  from  Miss  Geis’  Letter 

Following  are  a few  interesting  extracts  from  a letter  re- 
ceived from  Miss  Emma  L.  Geis,  Class  1920.  She  is  at  the 
Ellen  Mitchell  Memorial  Hospital,  Moulmein,  Burma,  and  is 
able  to  present  a very  different  phase  of  nursing  than  that 
which  we  generall}^  see : 

“There  are  at  present  ten  girls  in  training.  Up  to  now 
not  many  girls  wanted  to  come  in  training,  so  we  had  to  admit 
them  as  they  applied  — and  we  were  thankful  to  get  anybody. 
Now  our  prayers  have  been  answered  and  many  girls  are 
applying.  Soon  after  I admitted  the  June  class  we  had  very 
few  patients,  and  I then  wondered  how  I ever  was  going  to 
keep  all  the  girls  busy.  I was  afraid  the  new  ones  would  think 
that  if  we  had  so  few  patients  they  couldn’t  possibly  have  a 
good  training  and  would  want  to  leave.  We  were  then  pray- 
ing for  patients.” 

The  attitude  of  the  native  people  toward  the  hospital  and 
its  staff  is  shown  below : 

“It  takes  some  time  for  these  people  to  trust  your  methods 
and  medicines,  so  instead  of  finding  the  people  hanging  about 
begging  you  to  help  them,  I soon  discovered  we  had  to,  in 
many  cases,  argue  them  into  the  hospital,  or  to  take  the  drug 
which  we  knew  would  give  relief.  It  is  heart-sickening  some- 
times to  go  into  homes  where  women  are  dying  for  lack  of 
proper  care,  when  if  they  would  only  trust  us  they  might  be 
saved.  Those  who  have  been  brave  enough  to  come  to  us 
are  often  the  means  of  bringing  others,  which  is  very  encour- 
aging. We  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of  discharging  a patient 
as  cured — they  may  come  in  at  the  point  of  death,  but  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  improve  they  must  go  home.” 

“Oftentimes  the  relatives  or  friends  want  to  suggest  their 
treatment  when  we  feel  the  patient  is  progressing  rather  well, 
and  great  tact  is  necessary.” 

“On  June  7 we  had  our  graduating  exercises;  four  girls 
were  graduated.  The  speech  was  given  by  a prominent  Karen 
in  English ; his  thoughts  were  very  good,  but  his  expressions 
and  wording  were  very  amusing,  so  that  at  times  it  was  diffi- 
cult not  to  smile.  I suppose  I must  make  mistakes  in  Burmese 
which  are  as  funny  as  those  I hear  in  English.  One  time  a 
Karen  woman  came  to  Moulmein  to  put  her  small  boy  in 
school.  She  was  pregnant  and  the  baby  was  due  at  any 
time.  According  to  their  customs  all  delivered  women  must 
lie  near  a fire,  no  matter  what  the  temperature  may  be,  for 
a certain  number  of  days ; and  saffron  powder  is  freely  rubbed 
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on  her  body  and  on  that  of  the  child.  Besides  the  fire  they 
have  to  keep  on  the  abdomen  and  perineum  hot  bricks  or 
fomentations. 

“Clara  decided  to  remain  in  the  hospital,  and  her  husband 
wrote  the  following  note  to  a missionary  after  her  son  was 
born:  ‘Both  are  doing  well  and  we  are  surprised  to  find  this, 
although  difiPerently  cared  for,  she  is  keeping  very  fit  — no 
charcoal  fire,  no  hot  brick  fomentations ; except  a couple  of  pills 
she  gets  nothing  but  food  and  care.  It  is  more  of  God’s  help 
than  human.  Everything  is  clean,  plenty  of  light  and  air.  The 
doctors  and  nurses  are  always  kind.’  ” 

Miss  Geis  has  had  rather  novel  experiences  in  operating. 
In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Gifford  she  has  opened  abscesses,  and 
in  one  case  did  a trachoma.  Miss  Geis  is  enjoying  her  work 
immensely  in  the  small  hospital,  and  has  many  amusing  ex- 
periences. 

The  following  is  a program  of  the  graduating  exercises  of 
the  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Ellen  Mitchell  Memo- 
rial Hospital : 

TARING  CHAPEL 
June  7,  1923 

Invocation Saya  Nai  Di 

Chorus  Nurses 

Address  Thra  Arthur 

Report  of  Hospital Dr.  Gifford 

Prayer  Saya  Ah  Syoo 

Graduating  Class 

Ma  Rosie  Ma  Sein  E. 

Ma  He  Thai  Ma  Nguvc  Nyun 


My  Dear  Miss  Johnson: 

It  w^ould  be  more  pleasure  than  I can  say  if  I were  able 
to  attend  our  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  M.  G.  H.  Training 
School  for  Nurses  and  enjoy  going  to  all  the  meetings  — also 
to  the  clinics,  and  other  small  meetings  when^off  duty. 

I’m  thinking  that  my  memories  of  thirty  years  ago  in 
the  Training  School  would  hardly  be  interesting.  It  would 
be  a grandmother  telling  of  how  strong  and  brave  little  Rob 
was,  and  how  loving  the  darling.  Then,  my  “Forgetting” 
is  much  better  than  my  memory. 
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“Oh,  Ed  be  delighted  to  see  any  one  from  the  dear  M.  G.  H. ! 
I enjoyed  it  all,  and  have  always  been  very  proud  to  “Belong.” 
I do  very  little,  am  always  up  and  dressed,  not  able  to  go 
out  very  far,  and  the  talk  and  “doin’s”  of  a large  company 
tire  me  now. 

There!  you  see  I am  a patient,  all  right. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

“1883” 


Births 

A daughter,  Barbara  Louise,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Buck 
(Louise  Denison,  1920),  June  18,  1923. 

A daughter,  Ruth,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Appleton  (Frances 
Ricker,  1916),  June  15,  1923. 

A son,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Ward  (Vivian  Morpeth, 
1920),  July  20,  1923. 


Marriages 

Chase  — Clement.  Mrs.  Mabel  Burleigh  Chase  (1902)  to 
Mr.  George  C.  Clement  on  September  8,  1923.  At  home  at 
27  Hawthorne  Road,  Milton,  Mass., 

Place  — Burke.  Liena  Place  (1920)  to  Mr.  John  Henry 
Burke  on  June  27,  1923.  At  home  after  September  first  at 
Cortland,  New  York. 

Sherman  — Alexander.  Ina  Sherman  (1922)  to  William 
Hamlet  Alexander  on  June  2,  1923.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
will  live  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Chislow  — Madowsky.  Anna  Chislow  (1919)  to  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Madowsky  on  June  26,  1923.  At  home  at  538  June  Street, 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

Hackett  — Jensen.  Elsie  Matilda  Hackett  (1919)  to  Mr. 
Juel  Jensen  on  July  16,  1923,  at  Shanghai.  At  home,  2 Doumer 
Terrace,  Shanghai. 
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Deaths 

Annie  Carlisle  (1888),  July  6,  1923. 


Thomas  Lee  dies  at  the  Hospital  on  August  twenty-six, 
Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three 

Mr.  Lee  was  ill  only  a few  days.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  hospital  on  Thursday;  underwent  a serious  abdominal 
operation  the  following  morning,  and  died  Sunday  morning. 

For  twenty-six  years  Mr.  Lee  gave  service  of  a high  order 
to  this  institution.  Years  ago  he  was  in  the  Lodge  when  it 
was  the  admitting  office  of  the  Out-Patient  Department;  then 
in  charge  of  the  “hack”  service,  later  of  the  automobile  service, 
and  recently  in  charge  of  the  Information  Desk. 

Why  was  this  man’s  service  to  the  hospital  “great?”  Was 
it  because  he  always  appeared  to  think  of  the  hospital  as  a 
human  being,  rather  than  as  an  institution?  We  believe  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  seemed  to  Mr.  Lee  a human 
being,  possessing  sensitive  feelings  which  must  never  be  hurt, 
possessing  dignity  that  must  never  be  compromised,  but  above 
everything  else,  possessing  a great  heart  and  helping  hands 
for  the  service  of  the  sick  of  the  community. 

To  interpret  this,  his  conception  of  the  Hospital,  to  the 
public  which  came  to  its  doors,  was  the  daily  duty  of  Thomas 
Lee,  a duty  which  he  ably  performed. 


Important  Information 


There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the 
Alumnae: 

1.  Active  Membership,  Fee  $4,50, 

These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents 
of  Massachusetts.  This  membership  includes 
membership  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses 
Association  and  the  American  Nurses  Association. 
It  includes  the  QUARTERLY  RECORD. 

2.  Non-resident  membership.  Fee  $2,00, 

Graduates  who  are  not  residents  in  the  State. 
Not  necessarily  registered.  Includes  the  QUAR- 
TERLY Record. 

3.  Associated  membership.  Fee  $2,00, 

Not  necessarily  registered.  Graduates  may  join  as 
Associates  before  they  have  opportunity  to  take 
State  Board  Examinations,  and  have  all  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Alumnae,  but  are  not  members 
of  the  state  and  national  associations.  Includes 
the  Quarterly  Record. 

The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  year.  Dues  are 
payable  January  of  each  year. 


Executive  Board  of  the  Alumnae 
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THE  TRUSTEES  OF 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

INVITE  YOU  TO  ATTEND  THE  EXERCISES 
IN  CELEBRATION  OF 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding 
OF  THE  Training  School  for  Nurses 

AT  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  AND 

The  Seventy-seventh  Anniversary  of  Ether  Day 
October  15  and  16,  1923 


8.15  P.M.  Old  South  Meeting  House,  Milk  and  Washington  Streets 

George  Wigglesworth,  Esq.,  Chairman.  Board  of  Trustees, 
Presiding  Officer  o '' 

Invocation Bishop  William  L.  Lawrence 

The  School  in  Review  . Sally  Johnson,  R.  N. 


October  1 6,  Moseley  Memorial  Building 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  President  of  the  Corporation, 

Presiding  Officer 

2.45  P.M.  Address Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 

3.30  p.M.  Historical  Tableaux 

4.15  p.M.  Tea  by  Ladies  of  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Training  School 
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A Song  for  M.  G.  H. 


M.  S.W. 


^¥ords  hy  M.  Dieter, 


Stern  Teacher,  kindly  too,  withal 
Who  saw  the  faults  we  could  not  hide. 
And  building  on  our  better  selves, 

She  wrought  results  that  shall  abide. 

What  if  she  gave  us  ardxious.  toil, 

She  taught  us  reverence  for_ our  work. 
To  ease  the  suffering,  lighten  pain. 
There  is  no  task  we  dare  to  shirk . 


Where  life  and  death  are  side  by  side. 
And  creeds  and  races  strangely  blend, 
To  share  these  things  from  day  to  day 
She  helped  us  each  to  find  a friend. 

Oh,  Gracious  Guardian  of  our  past, 
Thy  children  rise  to  honor  thee. 

God  bless  and  keep  you,  M.G.  H., 
Secure  through  aU  the  years  to  be. 


X,.-  - ^ ^ ^ 

The  Banquet  for  the  Graduates  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses  will  be  given 
at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  Tuesday,  October  1 6,  at  7 P.  M. 
Price  per  plate,  $3.50.  Please  reply  on  form  attached, 
enclosing  check  for  $3.50  to  the  undersigned.  A prompt 
reply  is  requested  to  questions  below. 

ELSPETH  S.  CAMPBELL, 

Chairman  of  Banquet  Committee, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL 
AN  N I V E RS  A R Y 
EXERCISES 


OF  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 


October  Fifteen 
and  Sixteen 

Nineteen  Twenty-Three 


program 

Monday,  October  15,  1923 

9 :30  Registration  of  Graduates, 
to  New  Home,  32  Fruit  Street. 

10  :30  Call  for  Banquet  Tickets. 

10 :30  Clinics. 

to  Out-Patient — Amphitheatre. 

12  :00  Posture — Dr.  Lloyd  Brown. 

Diabetic — Dr.  F.  Gorham  Brigham. 

Nutrition — To  be  announced.  • 

Value  of  Blood  Pressure  Readings  in  Diagnosis 
—Dr.  Wm.  H.  Smith. 

12  :15  Visiting  the  Hospital. 

1:00  Buffet  Luncheon — Nurses’  Dining  Room. 

2 :00  Demonstration, 
to  Miss  McCrae’s  Pupils. 

3 :30  Out-Patient  Amphitheatre. 

Exhibition  of  Special  Diet  Trays. 

' Old  Lodge. 

• 4 :00  Alumnae  Tea  and  Experience  Meeting. 

; New  Home. 

, 8:00  Address  by  Dr.  Winford  Smith  of  Johns  Hop- 

• kins  Hospital — Old  South  Meeting  House, 

' Washington  Street. 

Mr.  George  Wigglesworth,  Presiding. 


Tuesday,  October  16,  1923 


Ether  Day 

9 :30  Registration  of  Graduates, 
to  New  Home. 

10  :30 

10-11  Medical  Clinics. 

11 :00  Siirgfical  Clinics, 
to 

12  ;30  Bigelow  Amphitheatre. 

1:00  Buffet  Luncheon. 

Nurses’  Dining  Room. 

2 :45  Address  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot, 
to  Moseley  Building. 

3:15  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  Presiding. 

3 :15  Historical  Tableaux. 

to  (Lawn,  w'eather  permitting.) 

4:15  Presentation  of  Alumnae’s  Gift  to  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  by  Miss  Laura  A.  Wilson 
— Class  1886. 

4 :15  Tea — Ladies  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

7 :00  Alumnae  Banquet — Hotel  Brunswick. 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall,  Class  1904,  Toast  Mistress. 


M.  G.  H.  REUNION  SONG. 

Words  by  Julia  P.  Wilkinson — Class  1921. 
To  the  Music  of  ^‘The  Year  of  Juhilo.** 


From  far  and  near  we  gather,  comrades, 
’Tis  a great  event  that  calls. 

And  once  again  we  come  together 
In  the  old  familiar  halls. 

We  know  as  ne’er  before  the  value 
Of  a splendid  heritage. 

And  so  we  sing  our  firm  devotion 
To  our  school,  our  M.G.H. 

CnoRT'S 

May  we  rail}"  here, 

Renewing  year  by  year. 

Our  love  and  faith  and  firm  devotion 
To  our  school,  our  M.G.H. 


From  an  Etching  by  Sears  Gallagher 


THE 

Fiftieth  Anniversary 

of  the  FOUNDING  of  the 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  NURSES 

at  the 

MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 


Monday,  October  15,  1923 
At  Quarter  Past  Eight  in  the  Evening 
Old  South  Meeting  House 
Washington  Street 


A SONG  FOR  M.  G.  H. 

Words  by  Margaret  A.  Dieter,  M.G.H.,  1916 


Her  Ivied  columns  rise  to  meet 
The  glory  of  the  Bulfinch  dome; 

Serene,  unruffled,  beautiful, 

She  waits  to  bid  us  welcome  home. 

From  many  lands,  o’er  many  days. 

We  brought  to  her  our  restless  youth. 

And  she  with  patience  took  us  all. 

And  set  us  In  the  way  of  truth. 

Stern  Teacher,  kindly,  too,  withal. 

Who  saw  the  faults  we  could  not  hide; 

And  building  on  our  better  selves. 

She  wrought  results  that  shall  abide. 

What  if  she  gave  us  arduous  toll.^ 

She  taught  us  reverence  for  our  work. 

To  ease  the  suffering,  lighten  pain — 
There  Is  no  task  we  dare  to  shirk. 

Where  life  and  death  are  side  by  side. 

And  creeds  and  races  strangely  blend — 

To  share  these  things  from  day  to  day. 
She  helped  us  each  to  find  a friend. 

Oh,  Gracious  Guardian  of  our  past. 

Thy  children  rise  to  honor  thee. 

God  bless  and  keep  you,  M.G.H., 

Secure  through  all  the  years  to  be! 


Program 

O O 


George  Wigglesworth,  Chairman^  Board  of  Trustees 
Presiding  Officer 


Invocation  ....  Bishop  William  L.  Lawrence 
The  School  in  Review  Sally  Johnson,  R.N. 

Superintendent  of  Nurses  . 


Address Dr.  Winford  Smith 

Director,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 

Poem Margaret  A.  Dieter,  M.G.H,  T6 

Music  Students  and  Alumna 


Hymn 


‘"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic” 


BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 


Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord: 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible  swift  sword; 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

Chorus 

Glory!  Glory!  Hallelujah! 

Glory!  Glory!  Hallelujah! 

Glory!  Glory!  Hallelujah! 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I have  seen  Him  in  the  watchfires  of  a hundred  circling  camps; 

They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps. 

I can  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps; 

His  truth  is  marching  on. — Chorus. 

I have  read  a fiery  gospel  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel: 

“As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace  shall  deal.” 
Let  the  Hero  born  of  woman  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel, 

Since  God  is  marching  on. — Chorus. 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat; 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judgment  seat; 

Oh,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him!  be  jubilant,  my  feet! 

Our  God  is  marching  on. — Chorus. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea. 

With  a glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me; 

As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 

While  God  is  marching  on. — Chorus. 


The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  was  the 
favorite  hymn  of  Flohenck  Nightingale 


THE 

BEARERS  OF  THE  LAMP 

BY 

RUTH  POND 


Pageant  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses 
in  Celebration  of  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary 


OCTOBER  16,  1923 


THE  BEARERS  OF  THE  LAMP. 

Pageant  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Training  Sceiool  for  Nurses. 


PART  I. 

Chronicler : Five  score  and  more  of  years  ago, 

Were  Time  wound  hack  on  creeping  days, 

These  ivy  walls  and  huildings  fi.rm 
Lived  hut  in  vision,  a dreamy  haze. 

Rut  dreams,  when  in  the  heart  of  man. 

With  steadfast  {)urpose,  generous  hand, 

Will  live  not  in  the  soul  alone 

Rut  shape  their  form  in  wood  and  stone. 

Thus  throughout  this  great  hroad  land. 

Where  nohle  visions  lived  in  mind, 

Have  risen  institutes  and  schools 
Tuned  to  the  help  of  all  mankind. 

Ever  famous  will  he  in  memory 

Those  names  who  made  this  place  to  he 

A giver  of  health  from  life’s  deep  store, — 

' Warren,  Jackson,  Phillips  and  many  more. 

.Scene  1.  /V  visit  to  the  Hosi)ital  in  1840.  The  (luarterly  ijispection  of  the  wards  hy 
the  J'rush'cs  was  an  impressive  ceremonial,  which  the  muse,  as  yet  mit rained, 
prepared  lor  with  great  attention  to  detail. 

('.Ill anichr : .So  led  hy  earnest  men’s  devotion 

'riie  days  ])assed  on;  each  workau's  task 
Fulfilling  all  the  aims  of  healing 
The  liberal  Founders  sought  to  ask. 

.Still  seeking  in  science  steadily 
I'ivcr  led  hy  the  .Spirit  Discoveiy, 

One  found  the  hlessing  that  was  to  l)e 
Forgetfulness  of  agony. 

'The  torture  keen  while  righting  Avrong 
f)f  human  ills,  was  ('cnturies  long, 

’Till  Dr.  Morton  found  the  cure 
That  made  relief  from  suffering  sure. 

The  Spirit  of  Ether,  manifold  hlest. 

Defies  the  claim  of  Pain’s  unrest. 

And  from  the  sick,  Pain’s  horror  sweeps 
While  anguished  patient,  in  ohlivian,  sleeps. 

Scene  2.  Tableau:  First  operation  ever  performed  under  complete  anaesthesia,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  October  16.  1846. 

The  Spirits  of  Ether  defie  the  Sprites  of  Pain. 

Chronicler : Those  years  have  handed  down  in  fame 

Many  a worthy  doctor’s  name; 

Holmes,  Rowditch,  Fitts,  Bigelow,  Shattuck, 

Homans,  Shaw,  Howard,  Cabot, 

And  still  more  names  who  made  this  story 
Of  nohle  services  and  glory. 

Meanwhile  the  thoughts  of  otluns  turned 
J'o  those  whose  gentle  motheil iness 
Had  brought  them  to  the  sufferer's  side, 

Forgetting  self  in  helpfulness. 


“Born  nurses”  those,  whose  thoughts  and  liearls 
Cast  them  in  saeiificing  parts. 

Steadfast  they  stood  through  hopes  and  fears, 

Jfiit  unj)iej)ared  l)y  training-years. 

Training  was  the  Jieed  — and  some  who  saw 
The  importance  of  teaching  nursing  law 
To  tliose  who  sought  to  play  the  part 
Of  aiding  doctors’  healing  art, 

Suggested  a school  for  the  education 
Of  women  choosing  a nurse’s  vocation. 

d'his  idea  grew,  — ’till  in  ’73, 
d’he  Woman’s  Education  Association 
With  vision  and  searching  im|uiry 
Had  prepared  the  school's  organization. 

Scene  3.  The  Final  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  of  the  Woman’s 
Education  Association,  concerning  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

Scene  4.  The  Representatives  from  the  Committee  bring  their  plans  to  the  Conference 
with  the  Committee  of  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  which 
results  in  the  Boston  Training  School  for  Nurses,  November  1,  1873. 

Chronicler : ’T  was  no  small  task  those  first  Directors  had 

To  start  a system  changing  all  the  past ; 

To  overcome  dee])-seated  ])rejudice 

And  i)rove,  by  their  success,  the  .School  should  last. 

Yet  they  did  not  lose  faith  in  their  new  h('ld 
But  earnestly  and  carelully  they  sought, 

Enshaken  in  their  aims,  soon  to  increase 

'J'he  few  results  their  first  year’s  work  had  brought. 

4'hus  Linda  Richards  came  to  lead  the  School, 

And  made  from  chaos,  order  and  accord, — 

\merica’s  first  graduated  nurse 
Whose  pioneer  devotion  spread  abroad! 

Scene  5.  A group  of  nurses  woiking  at  their  duties  in  1875. 

Chronicler : 'I’he  years  go  liy.  'Plie  nurses  struggle  througli  the  days 
01  heavy  work,  lotig  hours  and  lack  of  rest, 

’Till  having  seived  apprenliship  to  science’  demands 
'I'hey  reach  world  recognition  of  success! 

Here,  under  Miss  Anna  Maxwell’s  guiding  hand, 

4'he  nurses’  work  advanced;  and  more  and  more 
I'hey  gained  the  time  to  learn  the  rules  of  health 
And  ward  maids  did  the  cleaning  they  did  before. 

House  officers  taught  lessons  of  great  worth, 

.Some  slight  erpiipment  — a textbook  — were  secured. 

And  under  this  regime  of  spreading  growth 
Thayer  Building,  a home  for  the  tuirses,  was  procured. 

Scene  6.  In  1883,  Aliss  Anna  Maxwell.  .Superintendent  of  Nurses  until  1889,  for  economic 
reasons  still  teaches  the  ])rohationers  how  to  mop. 

Chronicler : The  .School  j)assed  under  Miss  Biown's  methodical  care. 

.And  for  10  years  lasted  hei'  thorough  administration; 

Nurses  were  then  introduced  to  the  opeiating  room. 

And  5 o’clock  dinner  was  a most  welcome  innovation. 

While  ever  hack  of  this  increasing  prolession 
d'he  .School  Directois  in  devotion  stood; 

They  gave  their  love  and  all  their  human  knowledge 
To  heij)  their  .School  in  every  way  they  could! 


’Till  came  the  time  wlien  from  their  jurisdiction 
The  Boston  Training  School  for  Nurses  i)asscd 
To  closer,  firmer  Hospital  relations, 

Which  from  those  days  of  '96  still  last. 

But  always  will  their  names  he  well  rememhered. 

And  those  first  graduates,  who  through  the  night 
Saw  visions  like  the  “Lady  of  the  Lamp” 

And  carried  on  the  steady,  shining  light! 

Scene  7.  Tableau:  Reproduction  of  the  i)icture  of  Miss  Keith,  holdiu;-'  the  night  lamp  of 
the  nurses  of  long  ago. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lamp. 


PART  11. 

Chronicler : The  year  is  1900  and  the  School  has  grown. 

Its  graduates  number  half  a thousand  strong; 

But  through  beginning  years  that  seem  remote. 

The  way  they  trod  was  wearisome  and  long. 

Miss  Sophia  Palmer  and  Miss  Mary  Davis, — 

Both  graduates  of  1878, — 

In  this  year  launched  the  American  .louimal  of  Nursing 
To  stimulate  advamamient  and  debate. 

It  was  Miss  Palmer,  who  in  '9.S 

Had  organi/ed  the  Alumnae  Association; 

She  worked  and  stiove  for  all  progressive  measures 
And  kej)t  her  faith  thiough  trial  and  ti  ibulat  ion ! 

An  Advisory  Committee  for  the  School 
Was  chosen  to  take  thought  of  future  maals; 

It  sought  affiliations  from  outside 
A ml  in  this  way  soon  i)lanled  Irnilfnl  seeds. 

More  lectures  were  given,  and  duly  derreased  one  hour. 

The  three  year  training  for  the  nurses  was  planned, 

And  forward  went  the  .School  without  a (ear 
Lnder  Miss  Pauline  Dolliver's  steady  hand. 

.Scene  8.  A .Staff  Visit  to  the  Hospital  in  1908.  A contiast  to  the  Trustees'  Visit  to  the, 
same  ward,  63  years  ago. 

Chronicler : And  now  eventful  years  come  crowding  fast 

Bringing  the  Nurses  their  first  indilic  graduation, 

A steady  increase  in  their  training  courses. 

And  just  a little  social  recreation. 

Aliss  Sara  Parsons  came  in  1910. 

Ambitious  for  this  School  to  take  the  lead. 

Using  her  abilitv  to  create 

To  make  those  changes  for  which  there  was  greatest  need. 

Scholarshios.  Student  Government,  another  Home — 

The  list  of  new  aehi^vements  grcAv  in  length. 

While  the  Quarterly  Record  started  in  1911 

Brought  to  student  and  giaduate  alike,  inspiring  strength. 

If  was  in  191.3  that  Miss  Parsons. 

Realizing  weak  foundations  must  be  reinforced. 

Began  the  Alumnae’s  Fund  for  a .Sclu>ol  Endowment 
That  all  the  Founders’  work  might  not  be  lost. 


'J'hrn  inlo  all  these  plans  and  schemes  broke  War, 

Demanding  that  highest  sacrifice  he  made; 

Loyal  nurses  at  home  thiough  sickness  struggled  on, 

While  others  sailed  to  France  to  give  their  aid! 

Scene  9,  The  Massachusetts  (Lmeral  Hospital  in  Wai'  Service. 

Scene  10.  tableau:  “For  Humanity.'’ 

Chronicler : Here,  j)ausing  a moment  in  the  story's  stride. 

'ho  let  Dame  Fashion’s  history  hold  sway. 

WT’  s(>e  the  changes  in  the  nurses’  uniform 
;\s  worn  from  '73  to  the  piesent  day. 

At  first  no  regular  uniform  was  re(piii(;d. 

Nurses  wore  the  heavy  stuffed  dresses  of  that  time. 

Then  collars  and  cuffs,  and  caps  and  aprons  were  acapiircd 
’Till  the  completed  unifoim  was  planned  in  '89. 

In  '93.  at  the  World  Fair.  Chicago, 

The  Massachusetts  General  uniform  was  voted  Lest, 

And  since  that  time,  the  changes  in  collars  and  aprons 
Flave  brought  an  end  to  efficiency's  searching  quest. 

Scene  11.  Evolution  of  the  Nurses’  Llniform: 

Nurses  of  1873 — nothing  in  the  way  of  uniform. 

Nurse  of  187.S — collars  and  cuffs  are  introduced. 

Nurse  of  1879 — uniform  cans  and  ainons, 

Niii'se  of  1889  first  conqjlete  uniform  of  blue  brok(‘n  check  fchanged  to  black 
and  white  check  about  1890). 

Nurse  of  1899 — round  cuffs  and  collars  inside  hand. 

Norse  of  1909 — -collars,  outside  baud,  aie  high  and  ai)ro'ns  full-gat heicd. 

The  present  i)upil  and  graduate— gored  apron  and  low  collar. 

Chronicler : Whir  service  over,  the  work  starts  on  again. 

And  though  plans  and  training  must  all  be  rearranged, 

This  School  begins  the  lime  of  rcconsl ruci ion 
Whih  new'  lease  of  lil<'  and  broaden'  outlooks  gaincfl. 

The  fiftv-lwo  hour  week  came  in  1919. 

I’hc  night  nurses’  hours  were  next  decreased  to  eight, 

\nd  nine  Avard  helpers  employpel  to  relieve  flic  nurses 
Of  walking  endless  miles  from  early  to  late. 

And  through  these  vearc  of  changing  limes  and  .Service, 

Insiri'ctor  since  1912.  Miss  Annabella  jMcCrae, 

Tniiglu  probationers  their  practical  nursing  procedures 
With  a zeal  and  loyalty  which  stand  the  same  today. 

Thus  w'e  come  to  the  Graduate  Nurse  of  the  present, 

.Serving  in  every  continent  on  the  earth, 

Instifving  by  her  indispensable  skill 

The  faith  the  Founders  had  in  her  true  worth. 

The  Nurse  in  Private  Duty  keeps  guard  alone. 

While  the  services  of  otl’crs  before  her  lie 

In  Executive  and  .Special  lines.  Education,  Public  Health, 

The  Nurses  of  To-day  are  standing  by! 

Scene  12.  The  Nurse  of  To-dav  serves  in  Private  Duty.  Public  Health,  Executive,  Educa- 
tional and  .Sjiecial  Woik. 

Chronicler : Full  fifty  vears  have  passed  away 

And  heie  the  .School  still  lives. 

.Strengthened  and  loved  by  those 
Who  have  had  heart  and  soul 
In  making  glorious  its  ])ast. 


Yet  must  the  work  go  on.  This  School 
Conceived  — upheld  — by  vision  reaching  far 
Has  not  yet  touched  tlic  goal 
Of  lull  attainmenl.  lluinhle 
In  Its  service  given  lo  mankind, 

^et  proudly  facing  all  its  high  ambitions 
INow  It  stands,  waiting  with  deep  faith 
i ne  will  of  those  who  are  to  come  ‘ 
lo  make  of  it  what  nobleness  and  honor  can! 
And  thus  deserving,  silently  it  asks  for  help, 

nr  hi  the  earnestness 

liutlis  endeavor,  may  never  die, 
but  onward  and  upward  forever  may  be  carried 
y oving  kindness  and  the  generosity  of  those  ’ 
V\  ho  see  the  deep  necessity  of  aid 
And  seek  to  lighten,  as  they  pass, 

Ihe  burdens  of  a hand  stretched  out 
1 o heal  the  sick.  For  lo, 

Ihe  Nurses  of  To-day  come  marching  on! 
bo  may  their  sisters  march  in  years  to  come! 

13.  Nurses’  Chorus;  Alumnae  School  Song. 


NmW  Chnnis;  Rmtle  Hymn  of  tl.e  IJopnhIlr 
t. Hosts  will  ploiiso  join  will,  the  Scliool  in  slnsii,;: 


ibis  hymn. 


BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

Favorite  hymn  of  Florence  Night iiigale. 
lUine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  |]ie  1 ord- 


Chokiis 

Glory!  Glory!  Halleluiah! 

Gory!  Glory!  Hallelujah! 

Glory!  Glory!  Hallelujah! 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I liave  seen  Him  in  tl,e  watclifires  of  a luindieil  oiroliim  cannts- 

IrZ  VO,!!  !"■"  ' evening  dews  and  dlmits 

1 can  lead  Ins  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flariim  lamns- ’ 

His  truth  IS  marching  on.~CHORus,  ” 

m'’’'  ’’“'■■"'shed  rows  of  steel- 

Tot M H 'V  eontemners.  so  with  you  my  grace  shall  deal” 

bince  God  is  marching  on. — Chorus. 

He  has  sounded  fonh  die  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat; 

Oh  hearts  of  men  before  his  judgment  seat; 

Oh,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him!  be  jubilant,  my  feet ' 

Uur  God  is  marchine  on. — Chorus. 

^ the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea. 

With  a glory  in  Ins  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me- 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holv.  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
wnite  God  IS  marching  on. — Chorus. 
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Ch  ronicier 


Dr.  Hugh  Stalker 


Scene  1.  Nurse  of  IS  10 Miss  Josephine  Thurlow 

Trustees  Dr.  Arthur  Walker,  Dr.  McLellan,  Dr.  John  Lawrence,  Dr.  Harold 

Itixby,  Di-.  William  Harper,  Dr.  Wyman  Richardson. 


Scene  2. 


Scene  2. 


Scene 
Scene  f). 

Scene  6. 

Scone  7. 


Scene  S. 

Scene  *J. 

Scene  10. 
Scene  11. 


Ether  Operation  tableau Dr.  Franklin  Balch,  Dr.  Paul  Spangler, 

Dr.  James  Martin,  Dr.  Theodore  Hanser,  Dr.  R.  Haig,  Dr.  Charles 
Anderson,  Dr,  Thomas  Barber,  Dr.  Edward  Benedict 

Putient  Edward  Ottenheimer 

Dance  by  the  pupils  of  May  Griffin  Donovan 

Mrs.  Samuel  I’arkman Mrs.  H.  S.  Pomeroy 

Mills  Sarah  Cabot Miss  Grace  McLeay 

(Ladies  on  the  Committee)  ....  Miss  Mary  Anne  Wales,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hatlow,  Miss 

Grace  Beattie,  Miss  Bessie  Fullerton,  Miss  Agnes  Dunn, 
Miss  Harriet  Coombs,  Miss  Maud  Roscoe. 

The  Late-Comer  Miss  Elsther  Dart 

Marlin  Brimmer  Dr.  Arthur  Walker 

Dr.  Calvin  Flllis  Dr.  William  McClure 

James  Cudman  Dr.  Arthur  Perkins 

Mr.  F.  H.  Sanborn  tii-.  McLellan 

Trustees  Dr.  Lawrence,  Dr.  Bixby,  Dr.  Harper,  Dr.  Richardson. 

Nurses  ol  IS?.')  Miss  Myra  Whitney,  Mrs.  Charles  Malone,  Miss  Ruby 

Smith,  Miss  Filomena  DiCicco,  Mrs.  Harrison  Webster. 
Doctor  of  1875  Dr.  John  Lawrence. 

Mkss  Anna  Maxwell  Mi.ss  Anna  Maxwell. 

Probationers  Miss  Gladys  Clapp,  Miss  Helen  Ferree,  Miss  Frances 

Robbins. 

Miss  Mary  Keith  Miss  Gladys  Stewart. 

The  Spirit  of  tlie  Lamp  Mi.ss  Eleanor  Wheeler. 

Nurses  of  11*00  Miss  Alice  'I'ownsend,  Miss  Hope  Wheelock,  Miss  Gladys 

Farrar,  Miss  Anna  Donovan. 

Visiting  Doctor  . Dr.  Wyman  Richardson-  Internes. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Washburn,  C.  O..  Dr.  Lincoln  Davis,  Dr.  Richard  Cabot,  Miss  Sara  Parsons, 
Chief  Nurse,  Miss  Hilda  George,  Edith  Cavell  Nurse,  Representatives  of  Base  Hospital 
No.  6,  M.  G.  H.  Nurses’  Aids. 

“For  Humanity.”  Nurse Miss  Ruth  Tyler.  Wounded  Soldier  and  Stretcher  Bearers 

Nurse  of  1873 — Miss  Anna  Viden.  Nurse  of  1875 — Miss  Carolina  Sutherland.  Nurse  of 
1879-  Miss  Emma  Everett.  Nurse  of  1889— Mrs.  Charles  Briggs.  Nur.se  of  1899— 
Miss  Cecil  Robbins.  Nurse  of  1909 — Miss  Ruth  Averill.  Pupil  of  today — Miss  Fi'ances 
Crocker.  Graduate  of  today  Miss  Helen  Daly. 


Scene  12.  Nursing  Fields 

Private  Duty— Miss  M.  S.  Hollingsworth 
Executive— Miss  Sally  Johnson 
Practical  Education  Miss  Annabella  McCrac- 
Theoretical  Education — Miss  S.  Wilson 
Public  Health-  Miss  Gertrude  Mower 
Special — Miss  Gertrude  Luff. 

Scene  13.  Presentation  of  money  raised  by  Alumnae  made  by  Miss  I^aura  Wilson. 
Gift  received  by  Mr.  George  Wigglesworth  of  the  Trustees. 


Pageant  Committee  Mrs.  Gerado  Balboni,  Miss  Sally  Johnson,  Miss  Helen 

Wood,  Dr.  Francis  Finley. 

Director  Miss  Ruth  Pond 

Make-up  Miss  Evelyn  Cunningham,  The  Playroom. 


Music  in  charge  of  Mr.  Otto  Herbaezek. 
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Foreword 

This  is  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Xiimber  of  the  Quarterly. 
Only  material  relative  to  the  celebration  appears  in  this  num- 
ber. WTre  it  not  for  the  generosity  of  the  hospital  in  assum- 
ing the  major  part  of  the  expense  of  the  celebration  we  could 
not  have  financed  this  issue.  There  are  250  extra  copies 
and  they  may  be  obtained  from  the  training  school  office  at 
the  price  of  fifty  cents  each. 

regret  very  much  that  because  of  the  waning  light  of 
the  afternoon  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  pictures 
of  the  last  three  scenes.  The  last  scene  showing  the  student 
body  coming  from  the  Bulfinch,  singing  the  Alumnae  Song, 
was  both  beautiful  and  inspiring.  Xo  one  who  beheld  that 
scene  will  ever  forget  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  ennumerate  those  who  made  the  cele- 
bration a success.  AVe  should  like  the  alumnae  to  know  that 
the  text  of  “The  Bearers  of  the  Lamp"  was  written  by  Aliss 
Pond,  a young  woman  who  is  not  a nurse,  but  a graduate  of 
A^assar  College  who  was  interested  in  dramatics  while  a stu- 
dent, and  Avho  since  graduation  has  done  considerable  work 
in  directing  entertainments.  To  us  it  seems  truly  remarkable 
that  she  could  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  schooTs  history 
and  at  the  same  time  kept  to  the  historical  facts.  The  greatest 
help  which  Aliss  Pond  had  was  Aliss  Parsons’  history  of  the 
school.  AAT  alumnae  owe  Aliss  Parsons  a great  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  this  history. 

Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  here  were 
continually  regretting  that  every  alumna  could  not  be  present. 
AAT  have  made  a great  efifort  to  record  the  events  for  you 
absent  ones ; but  there  was  much  that  cannot  be  transmitted 
to  a printed  page. 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  was  indeed  an  outstanding  event 
in  the  history  of  the  ^Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Train- 
ing School  for  X'urses. 
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The  Celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Founding  of  the 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School 
for  Nurses,  October  15-16,  1923 

By  TYRA  LUNDBERG  FULLER 

Silver-haired  women  of  the  pioneer  days  of  nursing 
brushed  sleeves  with  young  girls  just  entering  upon  the  voca- 
tion, during  the  two  days  devoted  to  celebrating  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  October  15  and  16. 

Opening  at  9.30  o’clock,  October  15,  with  the  registra- 
tion of  graduates  at  the  New  Home,  the  program  was  replete 
with  interest  to  the  alumnae.  The  exercises  included  clinics, 
both  medical  and  surgical ; lectures  and  addresses  by  men  high 
in  the  medical  profession ; demonstrations  of  pupils’  work  in 
the  Training  School;  opportunities  for  social  gathering  and 
the  renewal  of  acquaintances  and  friendships ; the  presenta- 
tion of  a group  of  historical  tableaux  that  carried  the  onlookers 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Hospital  and  the  Training 
School  as  well  as  down  to  its  triumphant  present,  and  finally 
a banquet  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  where  a number  of  dis- 
tinguished women  were  heard  all  of  whom  had  contributed  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  progress  and  high  standing  of  the 
Training  School. 

Nearly  250  of  the  alumnae  were  there;  representatives  of 
early  classes  and  of  later  classes  hailing  from  as  far  a\vay  as 
British  Columbia  and  eastern  Canada,  and  from  as  far  south 
as  Florida.  Even  the  far  Orient  w^as  represented  in  the  per- 
son of  Margaret  A.  Dieter,  who  was  enjoying  an  opportune 
furlough  from  her  station  in  Nanking,  China. 

A touch  of  glamour  surrounded  the  presence  of  Linda 
Richards,  who  was  Superintendent  of  the  Training  School, 
back  in  ’74.  She  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation. Another  honorary  member  of  the  association  wdio 
added  distinction  to  the  gathering  was  Anna  C.  Maxwell, 
whose  personal  charm  has  in  nowise  diminished  since  she  so 
capably  directed  the  Training  School  from  1881-1889. 
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Carrie  M.  Hall,  now  Superintendent  of  Xurses  at  the 
Peter  IRnt  IRi^ham  Hos])ita],  who  was  toastmistress  at  the 
closilpiy  banquet,  Tuesday  evening-,  deserves  mention,  for  she 
was  an  international  figure  dnring-  the  war  as  Chief  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  in  France  and  later 
Director  of  its  Nursing  Bureau  there,  after  having  served  as 
Chief  Nurse  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Great  Pmitain. 
Hilda  George,  who  was  sent  to  England  from  Boston  as  the 
second  Edith  Cavell  ^lemorial  Nurse,  attended  the  semi-cen- 
tennial in  her  Cavell  uniform.  Many  others  of  the  alumnae, 
Avho  returned  for  the  celebration,  should  be  spoken  of  individ- 
ually, but  space  forbids. 

The  program  proper  opened  at  10.30  o’clock  Monday, 
with  a series  of  clinics  conducted  in  the  Out-Patient  Amphi- 
theatre. To  an  attentive  audience  of  alumnae  and  students 
Dr.  Lloyd  Brown  explained  the  influence  of  posture  on  health, 
and  the  value  of  rest.  Dr.  F.  Gorham  Brigham  stressed  the 
importance  of  diet  in  caring  for  diabetic  patients  and  told  of 
the  encouraging  results  that  had  been  obtained  through  the 
use  of  insulin.  “Nutrition”  was  the  topic  of  a clinic  by  Dr. 
Emerson,  illustrated  with  numerous  lantern  slides.  Some  of 
the  principal  points  mentioned  as  responsible  for  the  evil 
effects  of  malnutrition  were  “lack  of  home  control,”  “over- 
fatigue,” “faulty  food  habits,”  and  “faulty  health  habits.” 
Dr.  William  H.  Smith  spoke  most  interestingly  and  helpfully 
on  the  “Value  of  Blood  Pressure  Readings  in  Diagnosis.” 

At  the  close  of  these  clinics,  opportunity  was  given  those, 
who  wished,  to  visit  the  hospital,  some  to  renew  their 
acquaintance  Avith  parts  of  the  institution,  others  to  inspect 
neAv  features,  added  since  their  day.  The  majority  of  guests 
found  their  Avay  to  the  Library,  Avhere  stands  the  great  case 
containing  the  many  medals  and  citations  earned  by  the 
alumnae  in  the  World  War.  American  Red  Cross  service 
1)adges  may  be  seen  in  this  case  next  to  the  British  Royal 
Red  Cross  decorations  Avhich  again  are  arranged  in  democratic 
juxtaposition  to  the  Croix  de  la  Guerre,  IMedaille  d’Honneur, 
decorations  from  the  Greek  and  Italian  goAernments,  and 
many  other  medals  and  decorations  conferred  on  the  iMassa- 
chusetts  General  Hospital  Avar  Avorkers.  Opposite  the  case 
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hangs  the  tal)let  containing  the  names  of  the  hospital’s  World 
War  Honor  Roll,  and  there  many  of  the  alumnae  paid  silent 
tribute  to  former  friends  and  classmates. 

Another  popular  pilgrimage  was  to  the  Dome  of  the 
Bulfinch  Building,  the  original  part  of  the  hospital,  which  has 
weathered  staunchly  more  than  one  hundred  years  of  chang- 
ing history,  and  which  stands  as  solid  and  strong  now  as  it 
did  in  1821. 

At  1 o’clock  a buffet  luncheon  was  served  in  the  nurses’ 
dining  room,  and  all  who  partook  of  the  generous  “spread,” 
were  unanimous  in  praise  of  Miss  Eva  Tallman,  hospital 
dietitian.  All  who  stop  to  consider  how  much  extra  work  is 
entailed  in  serving  more  than  200  extra  persons  must  realize 
the  credit  due  Miss  Tallman  for  the  dainty,  well-served  refresh- 
ments that  were  so  satisfying  a part  of  both  days’  programs. 

After  luncheon  the  women  wended  their  way  back  to  the 
Out-Patient  Amphitheatre  where  pupils  of  Annabella  McCrae 
demonstrated  the  teachings  of  their  preceptress.  Eirst  came 
the  making  of  an  “ether  bed.”  Then  came  the  task  of  pre- 
paring a patient  for  out-of-doors,  and  certainly  the  onlookers 
admired  the  skill  and  deftness  with  which  the  young  nurses- 
in-training  juggled  blankets  and  patient  until  the  latter  was 
safely  ensconced  in  a comfortable  wheel-chair  and  snugly  pro- 
tected against  any  winds  that  might  blow.  The  “hot-wet 
pack”  was  equally  intricate  to  the  uninitiated,  who  doubtless 
thought  the  simplest  number  in  the  demonstration  was  the 
making  of  a mustard  plaster.  The  preparation  of  turpentine 
stoops,  an  artistic  tourniquet  and  the  making  and  application 
of  a flaxseed  poultice  were  included,  and  the  demonstration 
closed  with  the  explanation  of  a gastric  analysis  test. 

An  exhibition  of  special  diet  trays  was  next  on  the  pro- 
gram and  was  found  at  Old  Lodge,  the  capacity  of  which  was 
taxed  to  the  utmost  to  admit  all  those  interested. 

Then  came  the  first  real  opportunity  for  social  get- 
together  at  the  Alumnae  Tea  staged  in  the  charming  reception 
hall  of  the  New  Home.  The  big  room  was  most  attractive 
with  its  cheerful  draperies,  its  masses  of  brilliant  colored 
autumn  leaves,  its  bowls  and  vases  of  roses  and  mauve  and 
yellow  chrysanthemums,  and  last  — but  by  no  means  least  — 
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its  \vell-ap])ointe(l  tea  table  tucked  cosily  at  the  extreme  left. 

Chairman  of  the  tea  committee  was  Mrs.  Jean  McPherson 
Morse,  and  alumnae  who  presided  over  the  tea  and  coffee  urns 
were  iMiss  Sara  E.  Parsons,  former  Superintendent  of  Xurses 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  Miss  Annabella 
McCrae.  Instructor  in  Practical  Xursing;  Miss  Carrie  ]M. 
Hall,  already  referred  to  in  some  detail;  Miss  Edith  I.  Cox, 
Superintendent  of  Robert  Brigham  Hospital;  Miss  Ethel  M. 
Doherty,  Superintendent  of  Holyoke  City  Hospital,  and  ]\Iiss 
Helen  AVood,  untiPrecently  principal  of  the  AVashington  Uni- 
versity School  of  X'ursing  in  St.  Louis.  Young  matrons  in 
the  ranks  of  graduates  assisted  in  serving. 

xA.  delightfully  informal  program  Avas  given  in  conjunction 
with  the  tea,  and  members  of  graduating  classes  as  far  back 
as  1880  were  heard  from.  Taking  them  in  chronological 
order,  those  aaOio  spoke,  briefly  and  Avith  apparent  keen  joy 
at  being  present,  Avere : Elisabeth  Robinson  ScoauI,  1880; 
Hannah  J.  Brierly,  ’87;  Alary  L.  Keith,  ’88;  Alice  O.  Tippet, 
’89;  Alary  A^.  O'Reilly,  '97 ; and  of  the  tAventieth  century  grad- 
uates : Airs.  Forrest  J.  Alaynard  (Alary  P.  Jameson,  ’09); 
Dorothy  AT  Tarbox,  ’15;  Alargaret  Dieter  and  Alargaret  G. 
Reilly,  both  ’16;  Clare  Dennison,  ’18,  and  Helene  G.  Lee,  ’22. 
The  older  graduates  made  mention  of  the  contrast  betAveen 
the  school  of  today  and  that  of  the  early  years  Avith  its  primi- 
tiA^e  methods,  its  primitiA’e  quarters,  but  all  agreed  Avith  Aliss 
ScoA'il,  Avho  declared  that  “the  training  at  the  hospital  has 
1)een  the  biggest  help  to  me  in  all  my  later  life,”  and  the 
“high  ideals”  of  the  school  Avere  mentioned  Avith  appreciation 
by  the  majority  of  speakers. 

In  addition  to  those  Avho  brought  a personal  message  to 
the  anniA^ersary  celebration,  a large  number  of  graduates  sent 
letters  and  telegrams  to  convey  their  good  Avishes  and  their 
greetings  to  classmates  and  all  the  alumnae.  xA  feAV  of  these 
— as  many  as  time  Avould  alloAV  — Avere  read  by  Aliss 
Alinnie  S.  HollingsAvorth,  Avho  had  charge  of  the  program  for 
the  afternoon.  Thus  heard  from  Avere : Airs.  AAA  T.  Dale 

(Helen  Chaml^erlain,  ’82)  ; Airs.  Henry  L.  Houghton  ( Cor- 
nelia B.  xAIcAvoy,  ’96);  Airs.  Helen  AI.  Claire,  ’96;  Airs.  AVal- 
ter  E.  Alorris  (Edith  B.  AlacPeake,  ’01)  ; Airs.  Alatson  Tinker 
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(Bernice  E.  Ettinger)  and  Josephine  A.  iMiilville,  l)oth  ’13; 
Mae  E.  Coloton,  ’19,  and  Barbara  Williams,  ’20. 

The  progress  of  the  school  since  the  early  days  of  its  in- 
ception, referred  to  by  older  graduates  in  the  afternoon,  was 
also  alluded  to  in  the  evening  l:>y  George  Wigglesworth,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  ])resided  at  the  meeting 
held  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington  Street. 
After  the  impressive  entrance  of  graduate  and  student  nurses, 
and  an  invocation  by  Bishop  William  L.  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Wigglesworth  ])resented  as  first  speaker  Sally  Johnson, 
Superintendent  of  Nurses.  In  her  bright,  happy  style.  Miss 
Johnson  reviewed  briefly  the  life  of  the  school  from  its  small 
beginning  in  1873  to  the  present  day  with  its  more  than  1,500 
graduates  who  are  to  be  found  in  every  state  of  the  Union  and 
in  every  country  on  the  globe.  She  referred  to  the  influence 
of  the  school  on  the  lives  of  its  graduates  whom  the  hospital 
training  has  imbued  with  self-reliance,  resourcefulness,  sym- 
pathy and  charity. 

“Ereely  have  we  received,”  said  Miss  Johnson  in  closing, 
“and  freely  may  we  give!” 

The  main  address  of  the  evening  was  given  by  Dr.  A\dn- 
ford  Smith,  Director  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Balti- 
more. 

“This  golden  anniversary  that  you  are  celebrating,”  said 
Dr.  Smith  in  part,  “is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a 
movement  that  has  swept  the  country,  a movement  that  is 
associated  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  social  life  of  nearly 
everybody  in  every  state.” 

The  speaker  stated  that  the  first  training  school  was  the 
Florence  Nightingale  School  of  Training,  and  the  first  one 
to  be  established  in  this  country  was  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital Training  School  for  Nurses,  which  was  followed  in  short 
time  by  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Training  School. 

“At  first  training  schools  were  looked  on  with  disfavor, 
by  stafifs,”  Dr.  Smith  declared,  “and  were  violently  opposed  by 
the  medical  profession.  But  now,”  and  his  eyes  twinkled  a 
bit  as  they  swept  his  audience,  “now  there  are  1,800  schools 
in  existence,  more  than  150,000  graduates  and  about  18,000 
more  who  graduate  each  year.” 
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The  s])eaker  referred  to  the  revision  and  improvements 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  ciirricnlum  of  training,  and  to  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  service.  He  dwelt  also  on  the  deeds 
of  valor  j)erformed  and  the  heroic  service  given  by  nurses 
during  the  war. 

“The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,”  he  said,  “has  been 
constantly  in  the  vanguard  for  shorter  hours,  better  living 
conditions  and  more  capable  service.  Graduates  of  the  school 
are  playing  the  proper  part  in  leadership.” 

“The  improvement  in  nursing  service  has  become  so 
marked,”  the  speaker  impressed  his  hearers,  “that  it  has  be- 
come customary  to  establish  training  schools  in  connection 
with  all  hospitals,  and  also  medical  and  surgical  cases  are 
demanding  an  increasing  number  of  nurses  of  highest  calibre 
which  necessitates  the  continued  and  increased  training  of 
nurses.” 

Dr.  Smith  offered  his  opinion  that  many  existing  training 
schools  should  be  discontinued  to  safeguard  a high  standard 
of  training,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  university  centers  for 
the  training  of  leaders  are  necessary. 

His  closing  Avords  were  decidedly  gratifying  to  the  alum- 
nae and  present  students  of  the  ^Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital for  he  said  : “I  doubt  if  any  school  is  turning  out  better 
nurses  than  your  school.  iMay  its  record  of  the  future  equal 
that  of  the  past!” 

The  reading  of  a poem,  written  for  the  occasion,  by 
^largaret  A.  Dieter  and  the  singing  of  Florence  Nightingale’s 
favorite  hymn,  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,”  completed 
the  program. 

The  New  Home  was  open  for  re-registration  Tuesday 
morning  and  the  red  carnations  that  were  distributed  to  all  who 
wrote  their  names  in  the  guest  book,  added  a note  of  color  to 
buildings  and  grounds  all  day.  An  hour  was  devoted  to  medi- 
cal clinics  directed  in  the  Out-Patient  Amphitheatre  by  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot  assisted  by  Dr.  Paul  White.  The  feature  of 
Dr.  Cabot’s  clinic  was  the  demonstration  of  a recent  invention, 
the  electric  stethoscope,  by  means  of  which  the  heartbeats  of 
a patient  can  be  heard  without  the  listener’s  being  in  contact 
with  the  patient.  In  the  Out-Patient  Amphitheatre  more  than 
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two  score  of  men  and  women  “listened  in”  by  means  of  the 
electric  stethoscope,  to  the  heartbeats  of  patients  who  were 
lying’  in  their  own  beds  in  the  medical  wards. 

Surgical  clinics  followed  in  the  Bigelow  Amphitheatre 
and  were  capped  by  an  o])eration,  Cholecystectomy  for  Chole- 
lithiasis, which  was  performed  by  Dr.  Jones. 

Dr.  Lincoln  Davis  directed  the  program  that  had  been 
pre])ared  for  the  graduates  who  attended  the  surgical  clinics, 
and  who  followed  the  various  demonstrations  with  the  keenest 
attention  and  interest.  “Bone  sarcoma”  was  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Simmons,  after  which  Dr.  Williams  explained  a “Case  of 
restored  common  duct.”  Dr.  Allison’s  case  concerned  the 
“Separation  of  upper  femoral  epiphysis,”  after  which  Dr.  Davis 
showed  a really  remarkable  case  of  “Extrophy  of  the  bladder.” 
Remarkable,  indeed,  for  he  explained  that  such  a case  occurs 
less  than  once  in  50,000  births. 

Drs.  Vincent  and  Merrill,  whose  joint  case  was  “Syphilis 
of  the  stomach,”  showed  specimens  of  diseased  stomach  upon 
which  they  had  operated. 

Dr.  Allen  on  “Periarterial  sympathectomy,”  and  Dr.  Bar- 
ney on  “A  point  in  the  diagnosis  of  ureteral  calculus,”  com- 
pleted the  program. 

After  luncheon  there  w’as  a rush  for  Moseley  Hall  where 
an  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Cabot,  whom  all  the  alumnae 
were  anxious  to  hear.  Dr.  Cabot  stated  that  “there  is  a 
growing  trend  in  favor  of  institutional  nursing,  public  health 
nursing  and  social  service  for  nurses,  all  of  which  leads  away 
from  private  nursing.” 

“This,”  he  said,  “is  due,  I fancy,  to  the  feeling  that  more 
real  Christian  service  can  be  given  in  those  new  fields  than 
in  the  average  case  of  private  nursing.  The  new  public 
services  seem  nearer  the  firing  line,  as  it  were ; nearer  the 
point  of  greatest  suffering  and  of  the  greatest  need  for  such 
service,  where  one  can  spend  oneself  most  fully.  I see  a 
great  future  here  for  American  women  — both  in  public  and 
private  work.” 

“The  Bearers  of  the  Lamp,”  colorful  pageant  prepared  in 
special  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  Training  School,  was  perhaps  the 
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big-gest  thing  on  the  entire  two  clays’  program,  not  only 
through  its  historical  significance,  l)ut  on  account  of  the  time 
and  energy  freely  given  in  its  preparation  by  the  busy  men 
and  women  who  presented  it.  The  pageant  was  the  work  of 
Miss  Ruth  Pond,  who  also  directed  its  production.  This 
special  committee  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Gerardo  Balboni. 
As  the  sun,  after  sulking  behind  clouds  ^Monday  morning,  had 
decided  to  shine  upon  the  Semi-centennial  after  all,  it  was 
possible  to  give  the  pageant  on  the  lawn,  and  the  most  appro- 
priate place  of  all  was,  of  course,  directly  before  the  Bulfinch 
Building.  Chronicler  was  IMr.  Hugh  Stalker  and  he  succeeded 
admirably  in  making  himself  heard  by  the  big  audience  and 
yet  adhering  to  a dramatic  rendering  of  the  text. 

There  were  thirteen  scenes,  the  final  one  having  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  purpose  of  making  formal  presentation  to  the 
hospital  of  the  money  raised  by  the  Alumnae  Association  for 
the  Training  School  Endowment  Fund.  The  fund  was  started 
with  $200  given  by  iMiss  Parsons,  and  the  sum  of  $10,000  was 
raised  in  three  years  through  the  tireless  efforts  of  an  Endow- 
ment Fund  Committee  of  which  Laura  AVilson  was  chairman. 
The  presentation  of  the  money  was  made  by  iMiss  AVilson, 
and  the  gift  Avas  received  by  George  AVigglesworth  of  the 
Trustees. 

Tuesday  Avas  the  annual  “Ether  Day”  of  the  hospital  as 
Avell  as  the  second  day  of  the  Semi-centennial  celebration,  and 
after  the  pageant  the  alumnae  Avere  iiiAnted  to  attend  the 
“Ether  Day”  tea  served  in  Aloseley  Hall  by  the  ladies  of  the 
AdA'isory  Committee. 

The  banquet  at  the  BrunsAAUck  Hotel,  Avhich  AA'ound  up  the 
celebration,  Avas  attended  by  more  than  200.  If  anything 
could  haA’e  added  to  the  happy  spirit  that  preA'ailed,  it  Avas  the 
arriA'al  of  a huge  spray  of  American  Beauty  roses  AA'ith  a card 
bearing  “Congratulations  and  best  Avishes  from  the  Alassachu- 
setts  General  Hospital  House  Olffcers  Association.”  An  ap- 
propriate reply  Avas  draAvn  up  and  despatched  by  special 
messenger. 

Edith  I.  Cox,  president  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  in- 
troduced Miss  Carrie  Hall  as  toastmistress,  and  the  folloAving 
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were  called  upon  to  speak  at  the  close  of  dinner;  IMary  M. 
Riddle,  Avho  termed  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  a 
“fixed  star  in  the  firmament  of  educational  institutions,”  Linda 
Richards,  Avho  prophesied  widening  fields  for  the  nursing  pro- 
fession and  urged  its  members  to  “do  more  than  you  ever 
have  done.  Go  on  ! Keep  your  eyes  and  hands  and  hearts 
open.  Seize  all  your  opportunities;  work  with  vigor,  and 
SUCCEED!” 

Anna  C.  Alaxwell  declared  : “It  is  not  life  that  matters 
but  the  courage  we  bring  to  it.  I feel  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
courage  of  the  women  in  it,  that  the  nursing  profession  stands 
where  it  does  today.”  Sara  Parsons,  who  recently  left  the 
profession,  asserted  that  after  having  stuck  to  it  closely  for 
thirty-two  years,  it  took  more  than  a little  courage  to  branch 
out  into  a totally  different  field. 

Helen  Wood  who  was  called  on  next,  said:  “Team-work 
typifies  the  spirit  of  this  school  more  than  anything  1 can 
think  of.”  Elisabeth  Robinson  Scovil  emphasized  that 
thought  when  she  told  what  this  “esprit  de  cor])s  ” had  meant 
to  the  hospital  from  its  earliest  days.  iMary  L.  Keith,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Rochester  General  Hospital,  spoke  on  “colon- 
ization,” emphasizing  the  work  of  ^Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  graduates  in  Rochester. 

Sally  Johnson  was  the  last  speaker  and  she  wound  up  her 
talk  with  a splendid  tribute  to  her  predecessors. 

“As  long  as  breath  lasts,”  she  exclaimed,  “I  shall  be  able 
to  pay  tribute  to  those  women  who  have  preceded  me  in  the 
]H)sition  of  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital : 

“To  the  pioneer  spirit  of  iMrs.  Billings;  to  the  brilliancy 
and  enthusiasm  of  Mrs.  von  Olnhausen ; to  the  organizing 
ability  of  Miss  Richards;  to  the  steadiness  of  purpose  of  Miss 
Sangster ; to  the  qualities  of  leadership  of  Miss  Maxwell ; to  the 
tremendous  capacity  for  work  and  the  great  power  for  oA^er- 
sight  of  Miss  Brown;  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  Miss  Dolli- 
ver,  and  to  the  vision  of  Miss  Parsons. 

“Neither  would  I omit  to  pay  tribute  to  those  women  who 
Avere  acting  superintendents  of  the  school : 
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“To  Miss  A\4:)llhampton  in  the  early  days,  and  to  Miss 
Wood  in  the  more  recent  time;  women  who  were  ready  to 
snhmerg-e  themselves  in  order  to  carry  on  the  responsibility 
for  others.” 

Annabella  McCrae,  who  had  refused  to  sit  at  the  speakers’ 
table,  could  not  thus  escape,  however,  and  was  among  those 
called  upon. 

Wdth  the  departure  from  the  Brunswick  the  two  days’ 
celebration  was  over,  but  it  will  linger  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  attended  it,  some  of  whom  may  indeed  have  oc- 
casion to  recall  it  fifty  years  from  now  — when  the  Hospital 
Training  School  will  be  celebrating  its  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary ! 

The  success  of  the  Semi-centennial  was  complete  and 
much  credit  is  due  the  committee  in  charge  with  IMiss  Helen 
Potter  as  chairman. 
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The  Bearers  of  the  Lamp 

By  Ruth  Pond 

Pageant  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses 
in  Celel)ration  of  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

October  16,  1923 

PART  I. 

Chronicler:  Five  score  and  more  of  years  ago, 

Were  Time  wound  back  on  creeping  days, 

These  ivy  walls  and  buildings  firm 
Lived  but  in  vision,  a dreamy  haze. 

But  dreams,  when  in  the  heart  of  man. 

With  steadfast  purpose,  generous  hand. 

Will  live  not  in  the  soul  alone 

But  shape  their  form  in  wood  and  stone. 


1.  THE  CHRONICLER -HUGH  STALKER 
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SCENE  1-A  VISIT  TO  THE  HOSPITAL  - 1 840 

Thus  throughout  this  great  broad  land, 

Where  noble  visions  lived  in  mind, 

Have  risen  institutes  and  schools 
Tuned  to  the  help  of  all  mankind. 

Ever  famous  will  be  in  memory 
Those  names  who  made  this  place  to  be 
A giver  of  health  from  life’s  deep  store  — 

Warren,  Jackson,  Phillips  and  many  more. 

Scene  1.  A visit  to  the  Hospital  in  1840.  The  quarterly  inspection  of  the 
wards  by  the  Trustees  was  an  impressive  ceremonial,  which  the  nurse, 
as  yet  untrained,  prepared  for  with  great  attention  to  detail. 

Chronicler : So  led  by  earnest  men’s  devotion 

The  days  passed  on;  each  worker’s  task 
P'ulfilling  all  the  aims  of  healing 
The  liberal  Founders  sought  to  ask. 

Still  seeking  in  science  steadily 
Ever  led  by  the  Spirit  Discovery, 

One  found  the  blessing  that  was  to  be 
Forgetfulness  of  agony. 

The  torture  keen  while  righting  wrong 
Of  human  ills,  was  centuries  long. 

Till  Dr.  Morton  found  the  cure 
That  made  relief  from  suffering  sure. 

The  Spirit  of  Ether,  manifold  blest. 

Defies  the  claim  of  Pain’s  unrest. 

And  from  the  sick.  Pain’s  horror  sweeps 
While  anguished  patient,  in  oblivion,  sleeps. 
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Scene  2.  Tableau:  First  operation  ever  performed  under  complete  anaesthesia, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  October  16,  1846. 

The  Spirits  of  Ether  defy  the  Sprites  of  Pain. 

Chronicler:  Those  years  have  handed  down  in  fame 

Many  a worthy  doctor’s  name; 

Holmes,  Bowditch,  Fitz,  Bigelow,  Shattuck, 

Homans,  Shaw,  Howard,  Cabot, 

And  still  more  names  who  made  this  story 
Of  noble  services  and  glory. 

Meanwhile  the  thoughts  of  others  turned 
To  those  whose  gentle  motherliness 
Had  brought  them  to  the  sufferer’s  side. 

Forgetting  self  in  helpfulness. 

“Born  nurses”  those,  whose  thoughts  and  hearts 
Cast  them  in  sacrificing  parts. 

Steadfast  they  stood  through  hopes  and  fears. 

But  unprepared  by  training-years. 

Training  was  the  need  — and  some  who  saw 
The  importance  of  teaching  nursing  law 
To  those  who  sought  to  play  the  part 
Of  aiding  doctors’  healing  art. 

Suggested  a school  for  the  education 
Of  women  choosing  a nurse’s  vocation. 

This  idea  grew  — till  in  ’73, 

The  Woman’s  Education  Association 
With  vision  and  searching  inquiry 
Had  prepared  the  school’s  organization. 


SCENE  2-THE  OPERATION  - OCTOBER  16,  1846 
THE  SPIRITS  OF  ETHER  DEFY  THE  SPRITES  OF  PAIN 
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SCENE  3 -MEETING  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WOMAN’S 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION.  DISCUSSION:  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE 
BOSTON  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Scene  3.  The  Final  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  of 
the  Woman’s  Education  Association,  concerning  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses. 

Scene  4.  The  Representatives  from  the  Committee  bring  their  plans  to  the 
Conference  with  the  Committee  of  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  which  results  in  the  Boston  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  November  1,  1873. 

Chronicler:  ’Twas  no  small  task  those  first  Directors  had 

To  start  a system  changing  all  the  past; 

To  overcome  deep-seated  prejudice 

And  Drove,  by  their  success,  the  School  should  last. 

Yet  they  did  not  lose  faith  in  their  new  field 
But  earnestly  and  carefully  they  sought. 

Unshaken  in  their  aims,  soon  to  increase 

The  few  results  their  first  year’s  work  had  brought. 

Thus  Linda  Richards  came  to  lead  the  School, 

And  made  from  chaos,  order  and  accord  — 

America’s  first  graduated  nurse 
Whose  pioneer  devotion  spread  abroad ! 

Scene  5.  A group  of  nurses  working  at  their  duties  in  1875. 

Chronicler:  The  years  go  by.  The  nurses  struggle  through  the  days 

Of  heavy  work,  long  hours  and  lack  of  rest. 

Till  having  served  apprenticeship  to  science’  demands 
They  reach  world  recognition  of  success ! 
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Here,  under  Miss  Anna  Maxwell’s  guiding  hand, 

The  nurses’  work  advanced;  and  more  and  more 
They  gained  the  time  to  learn  the  rules  of  health 
And  ward  maids  did  the  cleaning  they  did  before. 

House  officers  taught  lessons  of  great  worth. 

Some  slight  equipment  — a textbook  — were  secured. 

And  under  this  regime  of  spreading  growth 

Thayer  Building,  a home  for  the  nurses,  was  procured. 

Scene  6.  In  1883,  Miss  Anna  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Nurses  until  1889, 
for  economic  reasons  still  teaches  the  probationers  how  to  mop. 

Chronicler:  The  School  passed  under  Miss  Brown’s  methodical  care. 

And  for  ten  years  lasted  her  thorough  administration; 

Nurses  were  then  introduced  to  the  operating  room. 

And  five  o’clock  dinner  was  a most  welcome  innovation. 

While  ever  back  of  this  increasing  profession 
The  School  Directors  in  devotion  stood; 

They  gave  their  love  and  all  their  human  knowledge 
To  help  their  School  in  every  way  they  could! 

Till  came  the  time  when  from  their  jurisdiction 
The  Boston  Training  School  for  Nurses  passed 
To  closer,  firmer  Hospital  relations. 

Which  from  those  days  of  ’96  still  last. 


SCENE  4 -REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMITTEE  CONFER  WITH 
THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
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SCENE  5- A GROUP  OF  NURSES  ON  DUTY.  1875.  1.  ARRIVING  WITH  TRAYS 

OF  FOOD.  2.  IRONING  BANDAGES.  3.  MENDING.  4.  STANDS  BY 
WHIUE  THE  PHYSICIAN  T.VKES  THE  TEMPERATURE 
5.  RETURNING  \^ITH  THE  GARBAGE  P.AIU 

But  always  will  their  names  be  well  remembered. 

-\nd  those  first  graduates,  who  through  the  night 
Saw  \*ision5  hke  the  '‘Lady  of  the  Lamp” 

And  carried  on  the  steady,  shining  light  I 

Scene  7.  Tableau:  Reproduction  of  the  picture  of  Miss  Keith,  holding  the 
night  lamp  of  the  nurses  of  long  ago. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lamp. 


PART  II. 

Chronicler:  The  year  is  1900  and  the  School  has  grown, 

Its  graduates  number  half  a thousand  strong; 

But  through  beginning  years  that  seem  remote, 

The  way  they  trod  was  wearisome  and  long. 

Miss  Sophia  Palmer  and  Miss  Mary  Da\*is  — 

Both  graduate  of  1878  — 

In  this  year  launched  the  American  Journal  of  Xursing 
To  stimulate  advancement  and  debate. 


It  was  Yliss  Palmer,  who  in  '95 

Had  organized  the  Alumnae  Association; 

She  worked  and  strove  for  all  progressive  measures 
And  kept  her  faith  through  trial  and  tribulation  I 
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An  Advisory  Committee  for  the  School 
Was  chosen  to  take  thought  of  future  needs; 

It  sought  affiliations  from  outside 

And  in  this  way  soon  planted  fruitful  seeds. 

More  lectures  were  given,  and  duty  decreased  one  hour, 

The  three-year  training  for  the  nurses  was  planned. 

And  forward  went  the  School  without  a fear 
Under  Miss  Pauline  Dolliver’s  steady  hand. 

Scene  8.  A Staff  Visit  to  the  Hospital  in  1903.  A contrast  to  the  Trustees’ 
Visit  to  the  same  ward,  63  years  ago. 

Chronicler:  And  now  eventful  years  come  crowding  fast 

Bringing  the  Nurses  their  first  public  graduation, 

A steady  increase  in  their  training  courses. 

And  just  a little  social  recreation. 

Miss  Sara  Parsons  came  in  1910, 

Ambitious  for  this  School  to  take  the  lead. 

Using  her  ability  to  create 

To  make  those  changes  for  which  there  was  greatest  need. 

Scholarships,  Student  Government,  another  Home  — 

The  list  of  new  achievements  grew  in  length. 

While  the  Quarterly  Record  started  in  1911 

Brought  to  student  and  graduate  alike,  inspiring  strength. 

It  was  in  1915  that  Miss  Parsons, 

Realizing  weak  foundations  must  be  reinforced. 

Began  the  Alumnae’s  Fund  for  a School  Endowment 
That  all  the  Founders’  work  might  not  be  lost. 


SCENE  6 -ANNA  C.  MAXWELL  — IN  1883  FOR  ECONOMIC  REASONS 
TEACHES  THE  PROBATIONERS  TO  MOP 
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SCENE  7 -POSED  FROM  A PICTURE  OF  MARY  L.  KEITH -TAKEN  IN  1888 


Then  into  all  these  plans  and  schemes  broke  War, 
Demanding  that  highest  sacrifice  be  made; 

Loyal  nurses  at  home  through  sickness  struggled  on, 

While  others  sailed  to  France  to  give  their  aid! 

Scene  9.  The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  War  Service. 

Scene  10.  Tableau:  “For  Humanity.” 

Chronicler:  Here,  pausing  a moment  in  the  story’s  stride. 

To  let  Dame  Fashion’s  history  hold  sway. 

We  see  the  changes  in  the  nurses’  uniform 
As  worn  from  ’73  to  the  present  day. 

At  first  no  regular  uniform  was  required. 

Nurses  wore  the  heavy  stuffed  dresses  of  that  time. 

Then  collars  and  cuffs,  and  caps  and  aprons  were  acquired 
Till  the  completed  uniform  was  planned  in  ’89. 

In  ’93,  at  the  World  Fair,  Chicago, 

The  Massachusetts  General  uniform  was  voted  best. 

And  since  that  time,  the  changes  in  collars  and  aprons 
Have  brought  an  end  to  efficiency’s  searching  quest. 
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Scene  11.  Evolution  of  the  Nurses’  Uniform; 

Nurses  of  1873  — nothing  in  the  way  of  uniform. 

Nurse  of  1875  — collars  and  cuffs  are  introduced. 

Nurse  of  1879  — uniform  caps  and  aprons. 

Nurse  of  1880  — first  complete  uniform  of  blue  broken  check 
(changed  to  black  and  white  check  about  1890). 

Nurse  of  1899  — round  cuffs  and  collars  inside  band. 

Nurse  of  1909  — collars,  outside  band,  are  high  and  aprons  full- 
gathered. 

The  present  pupil  and  graduate  — gored  apron  and  low  collar. 


Chronicler : War  service  over,  the  work  starts  on  again. 

And  though  plans  and  training  must  all  be  rearranged, 
This  School  begins  the  time  of  reconstruction 
With  new  lease  of  life  and  broader  outlooks  gained. 

The  fifty-two-hour  week  came  in  1919. 

The  night  nurses’  hours  were  next  decreased  to  eight. 

And  nine  ward  helpers  employed  to  relieve  the  nurses 
Of  walking  endless  miles  from  early  to  late. 

And  through  these  years  of  changing  times  and  Service, 
Instructor  since  1912,  Miss  Annabella  McCrae, 

Taught  probationers  their  practical  nursing  procedures 
With  a zeal  and  loyalty  which  stand  the  same  today. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  Graduate  Nurse  of  the  present. 
Serving  in  ev’ery  continent  on  the  earth, 

- Justifying  by  her  indispensable  skill 

The  faith  the  Founders  had  in  her  true  worth. 

The  Nurse  in  Private  Duty  keeps  guard  alone. 

While  the  services  of  others  before  her  lie 

In  Executive  and  Special  lines,  Education,  Public  Health, 

The  Nurses  of  Today  are  standing  by! 


Scene  12.  The  Nurse  of  Today  serves  in  Private  Duty,  Public  Health,  Execu- 
tive, Educational  and  Special  Work. 


Chronicler : Full  fifty  years  have  passed  away 

And  here  the  School  still  lives. 

Strengthened  and  loved  by  those 
Who  have  had  heart  and  soul 
In  making  glorious  its  past. 

Yet  must  the  work  go  on.  This  School 
Conceived  — upheld  — by  vision  reaching  far 
Has  not  yet  touched  the  goal 
Of  full  attainment.  Humble 
In  its  service  given  to  mankind. 

Yet  proudly  facing  all  its  high  ambitions 
Now  it  stands,  waiting  with  deep  faith 
The  will  of  those  who  are  to  come 
To  make  of  it  what  nobleness  and  honor  can! 
And  thus  deserving,  silently  it  asks  for  help. 
That  these  ideals,  born  in  the  earnestness 
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Of  Truth’s  endeavor,  may  never  die, 

But  onward  and  upward  forever  may  be  carried. 

By  loving  kindness  and  the  generosity  of  those 
Who  see  the  deep  necessity  of  aid 
And  seek  to  lighten,  as  they  pass. 

The  burdens  of  a hand  stretched  out 
To  heal  the  sick.  For  lo. 

The  Nurses  of  Today  come  marching  on ! 

So  may  their  sisters  march  in  years  to  come ! 

Scene  13.  Nurses’  Chorus;  Alumnae  School  Song. 

Presentation  to  the  Hospital  of  the  money  raised  by  the  Alumnae 
Association  for  the  Training  School  Endowment  Fund. 

Nurses’  Chorus;  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

Guests  will  please  join  with  the  School  in  singing  this  hymn. 


BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 


Favorite  hymn  of  Florence  Nightingale. 


Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord; 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible  swift  sword; 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 


Chorus 

Glory  : Glory  ! Hallelujah  ! 

Glory!  Glory!  Hallelujah! 

Glory!  Glory!  Hallelujah! 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 


I have  seen  Him  in  the  watchfires  of  a hundred  circling  camps ; 

They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps. 

I can  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps; 

His  truth  is  marching  on.  — Chorus. 

I have  read  a fiery  gospel  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel: 

“As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace  shall  deal.” 
Let  the  Hero  born  of  woman  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heal. 

Since  God  is  marching  on.  — Chorus. 


He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judgment  seat; 
Oh,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him!  be  jubilant,  my  feet! 

Our  God  is  marching  on.  — Chorus. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea. 

With  a glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me; 

As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
While  God  is  marching  on.  — Chorus. 
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Pageant  Cast 

Chronicler  Hugh  Stalker 

Scene  1.  Nurse  of  1840  Miss  Josephine  Thurlow 

Trustees; 

Dr.  Arthur  Walker,  Dr.  McLellan,  Dr.  John  Lawrence,  Dr.  Harold 
Bixby,  Dr.  William  Harper,  Dr.  Wyman  Richardson. 

Scene  2.  Ether  Operation  tableau: 

Dr.  Franklin  Balch,  Dr.  Paul  Spangler,  Dr.  James  Martin,  Dr. 
Theodore  Hanser,  Dr.  R.  Haig,  Dr.  Charles  Anderson,  Dr.  Thomas 
Barber,  Dr.  Edward  Benedict. 

Patient  Edward  Ottenheimer 

Dance  by  the  pupils  of  May  Griffin  Donovan. 

Scene  3,  Mrs.  Samuel  Parkman  Mrs.  H.  S.  Pomeroy 

Miss  Sarah  Cabot  Miss  Grace  McLeay 

Ladies  of  the  Committee: 

Miss  Mary  Anne  Wales,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hatlow,  Miss  Grace  Beattie, 
Miss  Bessie  Fullerton,  Miss  Agnes  Dunn,  Miss  Harriet  Coombs, 
Miss  Maud  Roscoe. 

The  Late-Comer  . 

Martin  Brimmer  . 

Dr.  Calvin  Ellis  . . 

James  Codman  . . . 

Mr.  F.  A.  Sanborn 

Scene  4.  Trustees: 

Dr.  Lawrence,  Dr.  Bixby,  Dr.  Harper,  Dr.  Richardson. 


...Miss  Esther  Dart 
..Dr.  Arthur  Walker 
Dr.  William  McClure 
..Dr.  Arthur  Perkins 
Dr.  McLellan 


Scene  5.  Nurses  of  1875: 

Miss  Myra  Whitney,  Mrs.  Charles  Malone,  Miss  Ruby  Smith, 
Miss  Filomena  DiCicco,  Mrs.  Harrison  Webster. 

Doctor  of  1875  Dr.  John  Lawrence 


Scene  6.  Miss  Anna  Maxwell  Miss  Anna  Maxwell 

Probationers; 

Miss  Gladys  Clapp,  Miss  Helen  Ferree,  Miss  Frances  Robbins. 


Scene  7.  Miss  Mary  Keith  

The  Spirit  of  the  Lamp 


.Miss  Gladys  Stewart 
Miss  Eleanor  Wheeler 


Scene  8.  Nurses  of  1900: 

Miss  Alice  Townsend,  Miss  Hope  Wheelock,  Miss  Gladys  Farrar, 
Miss  Anna  Donovan. 

Visiting  Doctor  Dr.  Wyman  Richardson — Internes 

Scene  9.  Dr.  F.  A.  Washburn,  C.  O.,  Dr.  Lincoln  Davis,  Dr.  Richard  Cabot, 
Miss  Sara  Parsons,  Chief  Nurse,  Miss  Hilda  George,  Edith  Cavell 
Nurse,  Representatives  of  Base  Hospital,  No.  6,  M.  G.  H.  Nurses’ 
Aids. 

Scene  10.  “For  Humanity.” 

Nurse  Miss  Ruth  Tyler 

Wounded  Soldier  and  Stretcher  Bearers. 


Scene  11.  Nurse  of  1873  — Miss  Anna  Viden.  Nurse  of  1875  — Miss  Carolina 
Sutherland.  Nurse  of  1879  — Miss  Emma  Everett.  Nurse  of  1889 
— Mrs.  Charles  Briggs.  Nurse  of  1899  — Miss  Cecil  Robbins. 
Nurse  of  1909  — Miss  Ruth  Averill.  Pupil  of  today  — Miss 
Frances  Crocker.  Graduate  of  today  — Miss  Helen  Daly. 
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Scene  12.  Nursing  fields; 

Private  Duty  — Miss  M.  S.  Hollingsworth. 

Executive  — Miss  Sally  Johnson. 

Practical  Education  — Miss  Annabella  McCrae. 

Theoretical  Education — ’Miss  S.  Wilson. 

Public  Health  — Miss  Gertrude  Mower. 

Special  — Miss  Gertrude  Luff. 

Scene  13.  Presentation  of  money  raised  by  Alumnae. 

Made  by  Miss  Laura  Wilson. 

Gift  received  by  Mr.  George  Wigglesworth  of  the  Trustees. 
Pageant  Committee: 

Mrs.  Gerardo  Balboni,  Miss  Sally  Johnson,  Miss  Helen  Wood,  Dr. 
Francis  Finley. 


Director  Miss  Ruth  Pond 

Make-up  Miss  Evelyn  Cunningham,  The  Playroom 


Music  in  charge  of  Mr.  Otto  Herbaczek. 
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The  School  in  Review 


BY 

SALLY  JOHNSON,  R.  N.,  Superintendent  of  Nurses 

FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOUNDING 


OF 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

October  15,  1923 

Old  South  Meeting  House  — Boston,  Mass. 


Tonight  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses  is  in  the  midst  of  a celebration  of  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  its  founding.  It  is  the  middle  of  October,  the 
season  of  the  year  when  nature  begins  her  quiescent  stage. 
The  fruits  of  the  tree  and  vine  are  gathered,  the  leaves  are 
falling  and  disappearing,  the  birds  are  leaving  us  for  the  South, 
before  long  the  small  animals  will  begin  to  burrow,  and  the 
larger  ones  will  seek  the  fastness  of  the  forest. 

But  for  ns,  human  beings,  this  is  the  beginning  of  the 
season  of  greatest  activity.  It  is  at  this  time  of  the  year  that 
civic,  philanthropic,  social,  and  educational  organizations  take 
on  a ne^"^  lease  of  life.  Hope  runs  high  because  the  vacation 
season  has  brought  fresh  enthusiasm,  renewed  courage,  and  a 
clearer  vision.  The  solutions  of  some  of  the  old  problems 
seem  only  just  around  the  corner. 

It  is  a vigorous  spirit  that  the  autumn  of  1923  finds  in  us 
of  this  generation.  It  was  a similar  spirit  that  the  autumn  of 
1872  found  in  the  men  and  women  who  were  facing  the  prob- 
lems and  carrying  the  responsibilities  of  that  generation. 

Tonight  we  are  concerned  with  but  one  of  those  problems 
which  seemed  to  be  the  especial  responsibility  of  a certain 
group  of  Boston  men  and  women  in  the  autumn  of  1872. 

The  problem  of  this  group  was  to  find  a new  occupation 
for  self-supporting  women.  The  group  was  known  as  the 
Industrial  Committee  of  the  Woman’s  Education  Associa- 
tion, an  association  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Women’s 
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Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  A member  of  the  Indus- 
trial Committee  of  the  Woman’s  Education  Association,  Miss 
Sarah  Cabot,  sng^g’ested  to  another  member  of  the  committee, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Parkman,  that  the  new  occupation  for  women 
should  be  trained  nursing-,  which  would  also  be  the  means  of 
filling^  the  need  for  private  duty  nurses  in  the  community. 
Mrs.  Parkman  had  recently  yisited  Florence  Nightingale  and 
the  school  at  St.  Thomas’,  London,  and,  therefore,  responded 
favorably  to  Miss  Cabot’s  suggestion. 

As  a result  of  the  conference  between  these  two  women, 
a self-formed  committee  met  frequently  during  the  winter  of 
1872  and  1873,  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  organizing  a 
training  school  for  nurses  in  Boston.  In  April  of  the  latter 
year,  the  committee  advised  the  Woman’s  Education  Associa- 
tion to  found  such  a school.  The  association  voted  to  adopt 
this  suggestion,  and  appointed  a committee  to  carry  out  the 
details  of  the  founding.  The  personnel  of  the  committee  guar- 
anteed success.  The  members  Avere  Mrs.  Samuel  Parkman, 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Shaw,  Miss  Sarah  Cabot,  Miss  Mary  Ann  AVales, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Codman,  Ur.  Calvin  Ellis,  Mr.  F.  A.  Sanborn. 

IMany  meetings  resulted  in  rapid  developments.  The 
Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  were  asked 
if  a school  might  be  established  in  relation  with  that  institu- 
tion. The  Trustees  agreed  and  voted  to  give  over  to  the 
school  the  nursing  care  of  the  patients  in  two  of  the  wards  of 
the  hospital. 

It  was  no  small  undertaking  to  find  a superintendent  for 
the  new  school,  as  there  were  no  American-trained  graduate 
nurses  at  that  time.  The  physicians  at  the  New  England 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  had  a small  group  of  nurses 
in  the  process  of  training.  The  Bellevue  Hospital  had  started 
its  school  only  in  May,  1873,  and  the  Connecticut  Training 
School  had  started  in  Septeml:)er  of  the  same  year.  These 
comprised  the  entire  training  school  field  in  America. 

However,  the  dauntless  committee  engaged  a Civil  War 
hospital  nurse  as  superintendent,  two  successful  domestic 
nurses  for  the  positions  of  head  nurses,  enrolled  four  pupils, 
engaged  45  iMcLean  Street  for  a nurses’  home,  and  notified  the 
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Massachusetts  General  Hospital  that  the  school  would  be 
ready  to  begin  November  1,  1873,  and  begin  it  did. 

The  Woman’s  Education  Association  soon  severed  all 
connection  with  the  project,  its  function  being  only  to  initiate 
educational  movements  which  should  be  given  over  to  other 
control  as  soon  as  feasible.  Therefore,  on  Noveml^er  5 of  the 
same  year,  the  control  of  the  school  was  transferred  to  a 
Board  of  Directors  comprised  of  twenty-three  members  of 
which  Mr.  Martin  Brimmer  was  president.  It  is  well  to  re- 
view those  names  and  pause  for  a moment  to  reflect  upon  the 
varied  and  worthy  contributions  which  those  men  and  women 
made  to  this  community  and  beyond  this  community,  to  the 
world.  Besides  those  persons  already  named  in  the  original 
committee,  the  Board  of  Directors  was  comprised  of  Dr. 
LeBaron  Russell,  Mrs.  Erancis  Brooks,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Codman, 
Miss  A.  D.  Sever,  Miss  Annie  S.  Robbins,  Miss  Louisa  Bangs, 
iMiss  E.  F.  Mason,  Miss  Maria  Revere,  Dr.  C.  P.  Putnam,  Dr. 
F.  Winsor,  Dr.  Reginald  H.  Fitz,  Dr.  O.  F.  Wadsworth,  Mr. 
C.  G.  Loring,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higginson. 
Such  is  the  type  of  men  and  women  who  considered  the  prep- 
aration of  young  women  for  the  care  of  the  sick  of  sufficient 
importance  to  give  it  their  attention,  and  their  financial  sup- 
port. Most  important  of  all,  many  of  them  gave  unstintingly 
of  themselves. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  founders  were  of  the  calibre  who 
could  hew  to  the  line  and  never  lose  sight  of  the  goal  — for 
the  first  year  was  a trying  one.  No  one  in  the  school  seemed 
to  assume  definite  responsibilities.  The  pupils  complained  of 
their  instruction.  The  medical  stafif  said  : “Put  out  the  school, 
we  don’t  want  it,  it  is  no  good,  our  former  way  was  better.” 

But  the  Directors  firmly  believed  in  their  project,  and  the 
hospital  agreed  to  give  the  school  another  year’s  trial  if  an 
experienced  superintendent  could  l)e  found.  The  committee 
procured  Linda  Richards,  a graduate  of  the  first  class  at  the 
New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  who  had 
had  a year’s  experience  at  Bellevue  during  the  formative 
period  of  that  school.  Miss  Richards  possessed  a pleasing, 
forceful  personality  as  well  as  experience  and  ability  and  soon 
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l)r()UCTlit  order  out  of  chaos.  The  |)U])ils  became  ha])py  and 
contented,  the  hos])ital  staff  referred  to  “onr  school”  with 
])ride,  and  the  Hospital  Trustees  reported  in  1875  ‘‘.stratifying' 
success  of  the  school,”  and  stated  that  ‘‘an  arrangement  has 
been  made  to  extend  its  usefulness  by  gradually  ])lacing  all 
the  wards  in  charge  of  the  school.” 

For  twenty-two  years  those  splendid  men  and  women  who 
comprised  the  R)oard  of  Directors  carried  the  work.  They 
were  responsil)le  for  finances,  they  interviewed  pupils,  visited 
wards,  attended  lectures,  and,  for  sixteen  years,  corrected  the 
lecture  notes.  Their  vision  of  what  comprised  an  adecpiate 
preparation  for  a trained  nurse  was  truly  remarkable.  When 
experience  was  lacking  at  the  home  hospital,  students  were 
sent  to  other  institutions  where  additional  experience  could 
be  obtained. 

The  years  from  1881  to  1889  were  especially  progressive 
under  the  leadership  of  Anna  C.  iMaxwell.  The  “Thayer,”  a 
nurses’  home,  was  erected;  many  duties,  previously  performed 
by  students,  were  delegated  to  maids;  greater  attention  was 
given  to  the  student's  health  ; instruction  was  increased,  and 
a badge  and  uniform  were  adopted. 

Soon  after  1890  there  were  evidences  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  school  were  resting  \ ery  heavily  on  the  Direc- 
tors. Policies  became  conservative;  good  suggestions  were 
made  but  not  carried  out;  probably  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  income  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  satisfactory  administra- 
tion. In  November,  1895,  twenty-two  years  after  the  founding 
of  the  school,  the  Trustees  of  the  hospital  wrote  a letter  to 
the  Directors  of  the  school  expressing  appreciation  of  their 
accomplishments.  In  this  letter  appeared  the  following: 
“The  Trustees  of  the  hospital  have  gradually  come  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  best  interest  of  this  hospital  will  be  promoted  by 
the  establishment  of  a closer  relation  between  the  school  and 
it,  and  that  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  placing  the  school 
under  the  management  of  the  hospital  Trustees.” 

The  Directors  agreed  to  this  suggestion,  and  the  school, 
which  had  borne  the  name  of  "The  Boston  Training  School 
for  Nurses,”  was  transferred  to  the  management  of  the  hos- 
pital on  January  1,  1896,  and  was  renamed  “The  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses.” 
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About  1900  began  a second  period  of  rapid  develo]:)ment 
under  Miss  Pauline  Dolliver,  a graduate  of  the  class  of  1889. 
The  graduate  staff  was  increased,  many  students  were  given 
the  preliminary  course  at  Simmons  College,  o1)stetrics  and 
o])erating  ex])eriences  were  given  to  all  students,  and  affilia- 
tions were  arranged  for  ])ediatrics,  for  ex])erience  in  the  care 
of  ])atients  in  a |)rivate  hospital,  and  for  district  nursing. 
Instruction  was  increased  through  bedside  clinics,  special 
lectures,  and  the  a])])ointment  of  a ^ryictical  instructor.  That 
inUructor  was  Annabelle  AIcCrae,  Avho  for  over  twenty  years 
has  served  the  school  in  this  capacity.  Xo  person  connected 
with  the  school  has  contril^uted  more  to  its  upl:)uilding  than 
has  Miss  McCrae.  In  1901  the  course  was  lengthened  to  three 
years  and  in  1903  the  first  formal  graduation  exercises  were 
held. 

The  decade  beginning  1900,  with  iMiss  Sara  Parsons, 
class  of  1893,  in  charge,  Imought  continued  develo])inents. 
Among  these  were  an  increasing  numl^er  of  social  activities, 
student  government,  scholarships,  loan  fund,  endowment  fund, 
Pvo  full-time  instructors,  additional  affiliations,  another  nurses’ 
home,  the  fifty-two-hour  week,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
five-year  course  in  conjunction  wdth  Simmons  College. 

The  years  of  the  immediate  past  have  brought  another 
full-time  instructor,  an  amplified  curriculum,  additional  and 
l^etter  housing  facilities,  and  a corps  of  ward  helpers  in  order 
that  some  of  the  noneducational  duties  may  be  eliminated 
from  the  students’  daily  responsibilities. 

Today  the  school  is  fifty  years  old  and  this  is  its  golden 
anniversary.  To  it  have  come  young  women,  not  only  from 
practically  ever}^  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but 
from  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Armenia,  Albania,  Syria,  China,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland  and 
India.  The  graduates  number  over  1,500,  and  they  are  en- 
gaged in  every  known  form  of  nursing  work.  They  have  gone 
to  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  to  every  continent  on  the 
globe. 

Among  the  graduates  in  active  work  today,  only  ten  are 
engaged  in  work  other  than  that  which  has  to  do  with  the 
promotion  of  health.  Nothing  could  prove  more  conclusively 
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the  satisfaction  which  the  <^raduates  have  found  in  their  work. 

Such  is  a l)rief  review  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
])ital  Training  School  for  Nurses.  It  is  a simple  enough  mat- 
ter to  give  such  a history,  but  there  is  another  side  of  the 
story  which  is  not  so  easily  told.  It  is  the  story  of  what  the 
school  has  meant  personally  to  the  hundreds  of  young  women 
wdio  have  gone  out  from  her  doors.  It  would  need  the  soul 
of  a poet  with  the  tongue  of  an  orator  to  express  in  words  the 
extent  and  depth  of  the  influence  which  the  school  has  had 
upon  the  lives  of  her  graduates.  She  has  not  only  put  into 
their  hands  the  ability  to  care  for  the  sick  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  services  any  human  being  can  render  mankind, 
but  she  has  given  a large  majority  of  her  graduates  a self- 
reliance,  a resourcefulness,  a sympathy,  a charity,  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  life  which  few  possess. 

Because  of  these  qualities  we  have  enjoyed  a richer  life 
than  is  the  lot  of  many.  For  this  richer  life  we  are  grateful  to 
the  school  — Freely  we  have  received  — freely  may  we  give! 


A Poem 

Written  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

MARGARET  DIETER,  M.  G.  H.,  1916. 

M.  G.  H.  three  simple  letters  written  in  our  minds  to  spell 
Days  of  struggle,  aspiration,  days  whose  memories  we  love  well. 

We  have  watched  our  Bulfinch  Building  under  quiet  stars  of  night. 

We  have  heard  a century’s  footsteps  lingering  in  its  winding  halls. 

We  have  thought  of  the  traditions  in  these  very  stones  enshrined. 
Molding  us  both  doctors,  nurses,  ministers  to  serve  mankind. 

These  young  nurses  hurrying  past  us,  uniformed  from  long  ago. 
Whence  has  come  their  guiding  spirit,  what  the  urge  that  bids  them  go. 

Like  us,  do  they  stop  to  ponder,  on  the  task  they  daily  do. 

Rules,  routine,  and  grind  of  patients,  is  there  beauty  in  that  too? 

Each  of  us  has  his  own  answer,  but  tonight  let  me  recall 
Just  a page  or  so  of  history  wrought  here  in  our  hospital. 

Ether  Day!  Yes,  you  remember  that  blue  vaulted  upper  room. 

Once  a place  of  trial,  torture,  where  the  patient  feared  his  doom. 

Now  revealing  hope  to  mortals,  new  life  to  the  sons  of  man. 

Modern  surgery’s  glorious  epic  from  that  famous  day  began. 
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But  the  nurse ! although  she  labored  with  devoted  loving  heart, 

All  too  meagre  was  the  knowledge  to  make  nursing  a fine  art. 

But  in  Europe,  you  remember,  in  a fever-stricken  camp. 

Trained  to  think,  and  skilful,  eager,  once  a lady  lit  a lamp. 

Then  a group  of  noble  women,  only  fifty  years  ago. 

Gifted  they  with  minds  prophetic,  caught  that  lamp’s  far-reaching  glow. 

Set  their  own  within  the  borders  of  our  Bulfinch  Building  here. 

Saw  their  duty  and  fulfilled  it,  true  unto  their  summons  clear. 

Those  first  nurses,  daring  all  things,  walking  by  a faith  not  vain. 
Teachers  were  they,  builders,  dreamers,  seeing  more  than  is  made  plain. 

In  this  new  fine  art  of  nursing,  never  once  could  they  forget 
Nursing,  medicine  together  at  a common  task  are  set. 

Routine  always  has  its  drudgery  but  they  looked  beyond  and  saw 
Joy  remaining  for  their  portion,  as  compensatory  law. 

Living  witnesses  proclaiming  of  a heritage  not  seen. 

They  have  left  to  us  the  vision  of  what  nursing  ought  to  mean. 

We  the  children  of  a century,  scientific,  if  not  wise. 

Still  can  feel  their  souls’  devotion,  sense  their  ardent  sacrifice. 

We  have  known  war’s  desolation,  world-wide  anguish,  world-wide  pain. 
We  are  longing,  we  are  healing  of  the  nation’s  wounds  again. 

Ours  it  is  to  preach  the  gospel  of  right  living  to  our  time. 

Building  health  and  strength  and  beauty,  this  for  us  the  task  sublime. 

Science,  Medicine,  united  in  a selfless  service  whole. 

Nursing,  marching  on  beside  them,  all  look  forward  to  one  goal. 

When  we  shall  have  conquered  evil,  conquered  fever,  war  and  pain. 
And  reach  to  the  larger  stature  which  the  sons  of  God  attain. 


Training  Schools  and  the  Nursing  Profession 

By  WINEORD  SMITH,  M.D., 

Director,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  IMcl. 

We  are  met  here  in  celel)ration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary of  an  event  which  was  one  of  the  first  phases  of  a move- 
ment which  has  swept  over  this  continent  in  a brief  span  of 
fifty  years,  assuming  an  importance  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen.  Now  that  movement  is  of  vital  importance  to  society 
as  a whole,  as  it  touches,  directly  or  indirectly,  almost  every 
phase  of  onr  home,  civic  or  social  life. 
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Xiirsing-  of  the  sick  has  been  practiced  since  the  days  of 
])riinitive  man,  l)ut  the  practice  of  nursing  by  those  es])ecially 
trained  in  the  art  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The  first 
real  training-  school,  the  Nightingale  School,  was  opened  at 
St.  Thomas  Hospital,  London,  in  1860.  Without  going  into 
detail  concerning  the  life  of  that  remarkable  woman,  Florence 
Nightingale,  it  is  worth  while  to  dwell  for  a moment  upon 
the  events  which  led  to  the  founding  of  this  school,  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  modern  nursing. 

Having  been  selected  by  Sir  Sidney  Herbert,  Secretary  of 
Wrv,  to  superintend  hospitals  at  the  front.  Miss  Nightingale 
went  to  the  Crimea  in  October,  1854,  taking  charge  of  thirty- 
eight  nurses.  In  a few  months,  it  is  recorded,  she  had  trans- 
formed the  hospital,  secured  supplies,  established  sanitation 
and  reduced  the  death  rate  from  forty-two  to  two  per  cent.  She 
returned  to  England  at  the  end  of  the  war,  in  July,  1856.  The 
people  of  England,  ‘‘profoundly  stirred,  wished  to  erect  a 
statue,  or  some  memorial  which  should  express  to  the  world 
in  visible  form  their  desire  to  do  her  honor.”  Money  poured 
in  from  every  side  to  swell  the  Nightingale  Fund.  “A  plan 
was  formed  to  greet  her  on  landing  by  a national  welcome  and 
make  a triumphal  entry  into  London.  Quietly  she  retreated 
to  her  country  home,  escaping  all  publicity,  asking  only  peace; 
and  as  quietly  the  knowledge  was  conveyed  to  those  in  charge 
of  the  fund  that  her  wish  was  that  the  money  be  devoted  to 
the  establishment  of  a training  school  for  nurses.  She  had 
visioned  Avhat  a trained  nurse  might  be  at  a time  when  there 
were  none;  she  had  herself  procured  the  training  at  a time 
when  there  were  no  training  schools.  She  had  trained  others 
and  led  them  forth  when  the  summons  came  to  perform  work 
in  the  Crimea,  and  the  Avorld  marvelled  at  the  results.  The 
training  school  was  built  and  today  there  exist  all  over  the 
civilized  world  nurses  and  nursing  societies,  public  and  private, 
national  and  international,  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
preservation  of  health.” 

While  the  impetus  of  this  movement  was  felt,  it  was  not 
until  1872,  several  years  later,  that  the  first  training  school 
for  nurses  was  established  in  the  United  States,  at  the  New 
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England  Hospital  for  Women,  located  in  this  city.  The  fol- 
lowing year  three  schools  were  established,  Bellevue  School 
in  New  York  City,  Connecticut  Training  School  at  New 
Haven,  and  the  Boston  Training  School  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  which,  although  the  name  was  later  changed, 
Avas  the  school  whose  fiftieth  anniversary  we  now  celebrate. 

It  is  interesting  that  all  three  of  these  schools  were  estab- 
lished by  boards  independent  of  the  hospitals,  and  represented 
primarily  an  effort  to  improve  the  care  given  to  patients  in 
the  hospitals.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  Bellevue 
School,  as  the  nursing  care  of  Bellevue  Hospital  at  that  time 
was  notoriously  bad. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  these  schools  were 
looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the  hos])ital  staffs  and  the  pro- 
fession in  general,  in  fact,  met  with  open  opposition.  This 
was  also  true  of  the  Nightingale  School.  That  school  was 
independent  of  hospital  control,  and  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  medical  profession.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  whole 
movement  for  the  education  of  nurses,  the  raising  of  the  stand- 
ards, the  registration  of  nurses,  in  fact,  every  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  nursing  education  in  this  country  has  been 
opposed  by  a large  element  of  the  medical  profession.  The 
same  situation  holds  today. 

Nevertheless,  the  movement  was  under  way  and  ten  years 
later,  in  1883,  there  were  twenty-two  schools  and  600  grad- 
uates. In  1913,  after  thirty  years,  there  were  1,094  schools 
with  34,417  students.  At  the  present  there  are  approximately 
1,800  schools  with  55,000  pupils.  Graduate  trained  nurses 
number  over  150,000  and  there  are  about  15,000  new  graduates 
each  year. 

Remarkable  as  the  development  in  numbers  has  been, 
quite  as  remarkable  has  been  the  broadening  of  the  fields 
open  to  the  trained  nurse.  The  original  conception  of  the 
nurse  was  that  she  should  be  trained  to  care  for  sick  people 
in  homes  and  hospitals.  We  now  find  her  in  constant  demand 
for  the  various  phases  of  public  health  work,  as  school  nurses, 
rural  nurses,  industrial  nurses,  social  service  workers,  expert 
anesthetists,  surgical  assistants,  teachers,  supervisors  and 
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executives.  The  bureau  of  occuj^atiou  at  nursing-  head- 
quarters listed  recently  thirty  different  kinds  of  work  for 
which  nurses  with  some  form  of  special  training  or  experience 
were  required. 

The  demands  upon  the  nursing  profession  have  increased 
year  by  year,  both  in  point  of  numbers  required,  and  in  the 
diff'erent  fields  to  be  covered.  To  meet  this  extraordinary  de- 
mand has  been  a difficult  task,  and  yet  in  the  main  it  has  been 
met  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  able  Avomen  with  whose  names  all  nurses  are  familiar, 
Richards,  Hampton,  Xutting,  Goodrich,  iMaxwell  and  numer- 
ous others,  the  curriculum  of  training  schools  has  been  re- 
vised and  improved,  hours  of  service  shortened,  teaching 
improved,  comfortable  homes  provided,  state  registration 
recognized,  higher  entrance  requirements  established  and  uni- 
versity recognition  accorded. 

In  short,  the  trained  nurse  is  uoav  recognized  as  an  essen- 
tial therapeutic  agent,  an  organizer,  a teacher  and  public 
health  agent.  It  has  gradually  been  definitely  established, 
although  long  recognized  by  many,  that  the  training  school 
for  nurses  is  no  longer  purely  or  primarily  utilitarian,  but 
rather  an  educational  institution  of  A'ast  importance. 

One  can  only  refer  in  general  terms  to  the  development  of 
the  moA'ement;  it  aa'OuRI  be  impossible  to  recite  in  any  brief 
space,  the  pioneer  Avork  Avhich  has  been  done  by  nurses  in 
A'arious  fields,  the  deeds  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  in  serAuce  to 
humanity.  But  one  cannot,  in  justice,  pass  Avithout  mention- 
ing the  splendid  serAuce  rendered  by  American  nurses,  on 
eA'ery  battlefront  during  the  recent  World  War.  The  prompt- 
ness and  eagerness  Avith  Avhich  they  met  the  call,  the  skilful 
serAuce  rendered,  the  courage  shoAvn,  make  a record  of  Avhich 
the  profession  can  justly  be  proud,  and  for  Avhich  the  nation 
should  be  eternally  grateful. 

Any  attempt  to  recite  the  achieA'ements  in  nursing  during 
the  last  fifty  or  eA’en  tAventy-five  years  Avould  sound  too  coldly 
bare  and  formal,  so  Avholly  inadec[uate,  yet,  in  fact,  hoAV  full 
it  has  been  of  Avarm  deA'otion  and  splendid  serA'ice  for  an 
ideal,  and  of  difficult  tasks  carried  through  Avith  unfaltering 
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courage  in  the  face  of  discouragment,  and  open  opposition 
from  sources  where  help  should  have  been  expected. 

In  all  this  movement,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Training  School  for  Nurses  has  constantly  been  a leader. 
In  every  forward  step  for  better  training,  better  living  accom- 
modations, shorter  hours,  the  higher  entrance  requirements, 
state  registration,  this  school  has  constantly  been  in  the  van- 
guard and  has  not  infrequently  set  the  stride.  During  the 
war  probably  no  school  had  a better  record  of  skilful  service 
rendered,  devotion  to  duty  and  patriotic  spirit  than  was 
shown  by  the  graduates  of  this  school. 

It  has  also  contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  leadership 
of  the  profession,  and  it  would  be  a serious  omission  not  to 
refer  to  such  outstanding  figures  in  nursing  as  your  Misses 
Dolliver,  Parsons,  Davis,  Palmer,  Allerton,  Cole,  Keith  and 
Johnson.  It  appears  from  the  statistics  available  that  grad- 
uates of  the  school  are  acting  as  superintendents  or  assistant 
superintendents  of  thirty-nine  training  schools;  eighty-seven 
are  superintendents  or  matrons  of  hospitals  or  homes ; sixty- 
eight  are  head  nurses ; twenty-eight  are  instructors,  and 
seventy-six  are  in  public  health  work.  No  better  evidence 
could  be  required  that  the  graduates  of  this  school  are  still 
playing  their  proper  part  in  leadership. 

I have  referred  in  general  terms  to  the  development  of 
nursing  in  America.  The  picture  is  not  wdthout  blemish, 
however.  It  was  inevital)le  that  faults  would  develop  in  a 
system  which  permitted  or  demanded  such  a rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  training  schools.  None  of  the  early  schools 
was  definitely  established  as  educational  institutions,  but 
rather  as  vocational  training  centers.  The  improvements  in 
hospital  nursing  under  the  schools  was  so  marked  that  the 
training  school  idea  was  quickly  adopted  in  other  hospitals, 
and  as  the  improvement  in  hospital  care  became  more  and 
more  manifest,  hospitals  became  more  acceptable  and  more 
numerous.  It  became  the  custom  to  establish  a nurses’  train- 
ing school  in  every  new  hospital.  It  is  apparent  that  it  was 
not  interest  in  education  which  brought  this  about,  but  be- 
cause it  was  the  recognized  and  easiest  way  of  obtaining 
nursing  care  for  the  hospital  patients.  It  was  at  once  evident 
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that  many  small  hospitals,  special  and  private  hospitals,  could 
not  furnish  a well-rounded  training,  and  that  their  main 
object  was  to  ol)tain  nurses  with  little  regard  to  a^e  or  edu- 
cational recpiirements  and  with  an  equal  disregard  of  the 
obligation  for  training.  Many  hospitals  even  went  so  far 
as  to  send  their  pupil  nurses  into  private  homes,  for  which 
service  a fee  was  paid  to  the  hospital,  the  pupil  receiving 
nothing  but  the  experience.  As  a rule,  there  were  twelve 
hours  of  duty,  but  often  there  were  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and 
the  nurses’  duties  were  far  from  being  limited  to  nursing  pro- 
cedures, often  embracing  additional  experience  in  nearly  every 
line  from  that  of  scullery  maid  to  cook. 

The  impetus  was  so  great  that  the  movement  could  not 
be  stopped  long  enough  to  reorganize  along  sounder  lines,  and 
year  after  year,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  efforts  of  the  leaders 
of  nursing  have  been  constantly  demanded  to  prevent  further 
abuse,  and  to  rectify  early  errors.  The  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  hospitals  all  needed  nurses  and  any  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  nursing  education,  to  safeguard  the 
status  of  the  nurse,  to  standardize  entrance  requirements,  in 
short,  any  movement  which  could  possibly  be  interpreted  as 
endangering  the  supply  of  nurses  to  hospitals,  was  bitterly 
opposed.  Nevertheless,  conditions  have  steadily  improved, 
and  a standard  has  become  recognized  which  is  destined  to 
force  a revamping  of  the  whole  system.  In  other  words,  medi- 
cine, surgery  and  preventive  medicine  demand  nurses  of  such 
high  caliber  and  skill,  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  safeguard 
and  to  improve  the  training  school  for  nurses  as  an  educa- 
tional institution. 

There  are  grave  problems  to  be  met  and  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  among  which  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  How  to 
furnish  nursing  care  for  the  sick  in  the  ever  increasing  number 
of  hospitals : (2)  how  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  army  of 
persons  required  for  home  nursing  which  now  is  not  ade- 
quately met ; (3)  how  to  improve  the  system  of  nursing  edu- 
cation ; (4)  how  to  meet  the  demand  for  public  health  nurses 
and  other  specialties  in  nursing.  A discussion  of  any  one  of 
these  problems  inevitably  leads  to  a discussion  of  all.  I wish 
to  comment  upon  them  briefly. 
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First,  let  us  consider  how  to  furnish  nursing  care  outside 
of  hospitals,  both  for  people  of  moderate  and  those  of  larger 
means.  This  represents  a real  problem  and  furnishes  the  basis 
of  the  argument  used  by  many  for  lowering  the  standards  of 
the  nursing  profession  in  order  that  an  alleged  shortage  of 
nurses  may  be  overcome  and  nurses  become  available  at  lower 
rates  of  compensation. 

Is  there  a shortage  of  nurses?  There  are  over  150,000 
graduate  nurses  in  the  United  States.  There  are  55,000  pupil 
nurses  in  training  schools  and  there  are  approximately  152,- 
000  attendants  and  so-called  practical  nurses,  making  a total 
of  about  355,000  persons  occupied  in  caring  for  the  sick,  so 
that  altogether  we  have  one  nurse  trained  or  untrained  for 
every  300  well  persons.  The  Rockefeller  committee,  which 
studied  the  whole  question  of  nursing  education  over  a period 
of  nearly  three  years,  concluded  that  “this  would  seem  to  give 
an  adequate  supply,  if  numbers  alone  are  considered,  provided 
a proper  distribution  could  be  secured.  The  reason  why  many 
persons  who  need  nursing  care  in  hospitals  and  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  fail  to  receive  it  is  to  be  sought  in  economic  factors, 
lather  than  in  a shortage  of  nurses.”"  This  conclusion  would 
seem  to  be  sound. 

It  is  a community  problem.  Just  as  organized  effort  in 
the  form  of  hospital  facilities  has  become  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  adequate  medical  care  for  the  ])oor,  as  well  as  for 
the  wealthy,  so  it  is  a community  problem  to  organize  for  sup- 
plying nursing  service  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
customary  charges.  It  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  nurse 
or  the  nursing  profession. 

Is  there  likely  to  be  a shortage  of  nurses?  If  the  number 
of  training  schools  is  reduced,  as  it  must  be  if  nursing  educa- 
tion is  placed  upon  the  basis  where  it  belongs,  if  the  demand 
for  public  health  nursing  is  met,  and  if  the  demand  for  private 
nurses  continues,  without  attempt  at  proper  distribution,  there 
doubtless  will  be  a shortage.  How  can  this  be  overcome?  I 
believe  there  is  a growing  conviction  that  with  the  readjust- 
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ments  which  can  l)e  foreseen,  it  wall  1>e  necessary  to  train 
a snl)si(liary  g'ronp  of  nurses’  assistants,  attendants  or  ])rac- 
tical  nurses,  call  them  wdiat  you  choose. 

How  to  meet  the  demand  for  ]nd)lic  health  and  other 
specialties  in  nursing  cannot  l)e  met  at  once.  It  will  take 
time  and  must  depend  first  u])on  the  election  by  a larger  num- 
ber of  nurses  to  engage  in  work  of  this  kind  ; and  second,  upon 
changes  in  the  training  school  curriculum  to  the  end  that  the 
way  may  be  definitely  prej^ared  for  this  career  without  in- 
creasing greatly,  if  at  all,  the  total  time  of  preparation ; and 
third,  upon  the  establishment  of  recognized  training  centers 
where  ])ost-graduate  training  for  such  specialized  work  may 
be  had. 

The  number  of  hospitals  is  increasing  yearly;  obviously 
we  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  adding  a training  school  to  each 
new-  hospital.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  existing  schools 
should  be  discontinued,  if  w^e  are  to  approach  a minimum 
standard  school,  wdrich  can  turn  out  nurses  of  the  quality  re- 
quired by  modern  medicine,  surgery,  and  preventive  medicine. 
We  must  choose  betw^een  lowered  standards,  wdth  possibly 
larger  numbers  in  order  that  hospitals  may  have  stafifs,  or 
maintaining  and  improving  present  standards.  The  latter 
course  is  essential.  I believe  that  the  choice  has  been  made 
for  this  latter  course. 

^Vhat,  then,  are  those  hospitals  to  do  which  cannot  main- 
tain training  schools?  The  only  answ'er  possible  at  present 
is  that  they  must  rely  upon  graduate  nurses  supplemented 
by  aids  and  w^ard  helpers.  This  wdll  w^ork,  if  sufficient  grad- 
uate nurses  can  be  obtained,  wdiich  is  by  no  means  certain, 
and  provided  the  additional  expense  can  be  met.  \\  e must 
not  forget,  how^ever,  that  our  wdiole  hospital  structure  is  very 
largely  dependent  upon  private  philanthropy,  and  any  move- 
ment wdiich  wdll  increase  the  financial  burdens  of  institutions 
wdiich,  generally  speaking,  are  already  overburdened,  deserves 
and  must  receive  careful  consideration,  both  as  to  w^ays  and 
means  and  as  to  time  in  wdiich  to  make  adjustment,  d.  his 
represents  one  of  our  greatest  problems,  for  the  standard  of 
hospital  service  must  not  be  low^ered. 
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AVe  come,  then,  to  the  question  of  improving  nursing 
education.  In  discussing  this  question,  I wish  to  call  attention 
to  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  on  nursing  and 
nursing  education,  known  as  the  Rockefeller  committee  : Con- 
clusion eight,  “that  the  development  and  strengthening  of 
University  Schools  of  Nursing  of  a high  grade  for  the  training 
of  leaders  is  of  fundamental  im])ortance  in  the  furtherance  of 
nursing  education,”  conclusion  ten,  “that  the  development 
of  nursing  service  adequate  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  for 
the  conduct  of  the  modern  public  health  campaign  demands 
as  an  al^solute  prerec{uisite  the  securing  of  funds  for  the 
endowment  of  nursing  education  of  all  types;  and  that  it  is 
of  primary  importance,  in  this  connection,  to  provide  reason- 
ably  generous  endowment  for  university  schools  of  nursing.” 

Those  conclusions  summed  up  in  brief  form  the  opinions 
of  a committee  of  nineteen  carefully  selected  men  and  women 
of  large  experience  in  nursing  education,  ])ublic  health,  and 
hospital  work. 

Conclusion  five  specifically  states  that  while  the  average 
hospital  training  school  is  not  organized  on  such  a basis  as  to 
conform  to  the  standards  accepted  in  other  educational  fields, 
nevertheless,  “the  best  schools  of  today,  in  many  respects, 
reach  a high  level  of  educational  attainment.”  It  is  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  this  puts  it  very  mildly,  scarcely  doing 
justice  to  those  schools  which,  u])  to  this  time,  have  been  the 
leaders  in  striving  for  better  conditions. 

Conclusion  ten  states  explicitly  that  it  is  an  absolute 
prerequisite  that  funds  be  provided  for  the  endowment  of 
nursing  education  of  all  types,  not  alone  the  university  school. 
Aliss  Goldmark,  in  the  body  of  the  re])ort  (pages  484-485), 
states  : “The  undergraduate  school  of  nursing  as  a professional 
university  school  is  still  in  the  ex])erimental  stage  and  still 
a new  venture.  It  will,  of  course,  at  once  be  evident  that  the 
freedom  from  financial  dependence  necessary  to  the  fulfillment 
of  the  training  schools’  essential  purpose  can  be  achieved  in 
other  ways  than  by  a university  connection.  Various  types 
of  organization  under  some  independent  body,  with  a separate 
endowment  like  that  of  any  other  educational  institution, 
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would  be  amon^  the  means  of  l)etter  safeguarding  the  educa- 
tional standards  of  the  school  of  nursing.  It  is  far  from  my 
pur])ose  to  suggest  as  ])hysically  ])ossible  or  even  desirable 
that  the  country’s  1,800  schools  of  nursing  should  all  be 
brought  under  university  auspices.  Only  a minority  will 
])robably  ever  be  incor])orated  into  the  university  system.” 

There  are  at  least  three  im])ortant  ])oints  in  that  state- 
ment: (1)  The  essential  purpose  of  the  training  school  can 
be  achieved  in  other  ways  than  by  university  connection;  (2) 
she  does  not  suggest  that  it  is  possible  or  even  desirable  that 
the  1,800  schools  all  be  brought  under  university  auspices; 
(v^)  the  university  school  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

The  essential  purpose  of  training  schools  is  to  graduate 
nurses  trained  to  meet  community  needs.  It  is  a distinct  vo- 
cational or  professional  training  to  meet  very  definite  condi- 
tions, otherwise  there  ivould  be  no  need  of  such  schools.  It 
is  altogether  different  from  a general  academic  education,, 
iidiich  in  the  main,  for  the  mass  of  graduates,  furnishes  only  a 
cultural  background  for  future  work.  Here,  however,  ive  have 
a specific  demand  to  meet,  else  the  country  will  suffer,  through 
its  hospitals  and  in  our  homes,  and  the  whole  movement  of 
preventive  medicine  will  be  crippled. 

Obviously,  as  Miss  Goldmark  says,  it  is  impossible  for 
more  than  a small  minority  of  training  schools  for  nurses 
to  be  placed  under  university  auspices.  That  being  the  case, 
I Avish  particularly  to  make  the  point  that  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  major  problem  which  is  how  to  build  up  the  majority 
of  our  schools  to  the  end  that  they  may  supply  what  the  coun- 
try needs ; namely,  large  numbers  of  nurses  trained  to  care 
for  the  sick,  and  to  enter  the  various  public  health  fields. 
While  I believe  in  the  university  school,  I am  afraid  that  there 
is  a tendency  to  assume  that  this  type  is  alone  worthwhile, 
and  that  it  is  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  nursing  education, 
the  sine  qua  non.  It  is  essential  that  we  keep  our  balance  and 
that  we  evaluate  the  facts  as  accurately  as  possible. 

There  is  much  to  commend  in  our  present  system.  We 
have  arrived  at  its  present  status  after  long  years  of  struggle 
and  adjustment  and  it  re])resents  a great  advance  over  the 
system  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  too  valuable  to  the 
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country  as  a whole  and  too  successful  to  be  scrapped  or  rele- 
gated casually  to  the  background.  What,  then,  needs  to  be 
done  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  present  system  which  must 
prevail  in  the  majority  of  training  schools  for  nurses? 

Adapt  the  course  and  length  of  training  to  the  changed 
conditions,  shorten  the  course  as  much  as  practicable,  so  far 
as  relates  to  basic  training  in  sick  room  nursing  and  add  as 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  those  who  may  elect  to 
specialize,  to  enter  the  specialties  without  ])rolonging  the  total 
time  of  training  more  than  necessary. 

Place  training  schools  for  nurses  on  a definite  educational 
basis  by  providing  them  with  an  endowment  or  at  least  a 
definite  budget,  by  establishing  a definite  curriculum  which 
shall  be  followed  by  eliminating  all  non-essential  uneduca- 
tional  duties  and  by  providing  trained  teachers  in  sufficient 
number. 

In  doing  this  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  so-called 
training  schools  must  go  out  of  existence  just  as  has  happened 
in  the  improvement  of  schools  of  medicine.  This  will  work 
a hardship  for  a time  on  many  hospitals,  some  of  which  should 
also  go  out  of  existence,  but  a remedy  will  be  found.  I will 
not  attempt  to  discuss  that  problem  here  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  is  a problem,  and  radical  changes  can  only  be 
made  gradually,  or  our  whole  structure  will  be  endangered. 

I have  emphasized  the  importance  of  strengthening  the 
existing  system  as  distinct  from  the  university  school.  Both 
have  an  important  function.  Time  and  experience  will  demon- 
strate the  relative  importance  of  each  type,  but  until  such  a 
demonstration  has  been  made,  it  behooves  us  to  study  all 
phases  of  the  problem  in  order  to  make  adjustments  wisely 
as  the  result  of  careful  study  and  not  hastily  in  an  efifort  to 
satisfy  popular  clamor. 

AVe  come,  then,  to  the  third  point.  The  university  school 
is  in  the  experimental  stage.  In  connection  with  what  I have 
already  said,  I think  it  is  important  to  recognize  this.  We 
have  heard  a great  deal  about  university  schools  in  the  past 
few  years.  There  are  about  twenty  so  designated,  but  I 
know  that  many  of  these  are  university  schools  in  scarcely 
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more  than  name  and  not  in  any  real  sense.  I doubt  if  any 
of  them  at  present  are  giving  better  instruction  or  turning 
out  l)etter  nurses  than  your  school  and  others  of  its  type. 
Giving  a school  a more  or  less  loose  university  affiliation  or 
calling  it  a university  school  means  little  so  far  as  changing 
the  real  character  of  the  school.  I agree  that  the  experimental 
stage  has  not  yet  been  passed,  and  it  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated 
that  the  university  type  will  turn  out  better  executives,  better 
organizers  or  better  nurses  than  under  our  present  system 
when  it  is  brought  to  a ])roper  standard  educationally. 

Lest  anyone  get  a wrong  impression,  let  me  make  my 
position  clear.  Attention  is  focused  upon  the  university  school 
as  representing  the  latest  outstanding  development  in  nursing 
education.  I have  deliberately  chosen  to  emphasize  the  role 
of  the  non-university  school  because  I feel  it  to  be  of  para- 
mount importance  that  recognition  be  given  to  that  type. 

Nevertheless,  bear  in  mind  that  the  committee  referred 
to  concluded  that  the  development  and  strengthening  of  uni- 
versity schools  of  nursing  of  a high  grade  for  the  training  of 
leaders  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  furtherance  of 
nursing  education.  I believe  that  to  be  a true  statement,  for 
such  schools  will  stimulate  all  types  to  a higher  and  better 
educational  standard  and  should  supply  trained  teachers,  who 
at  present  are  few  and  far  l)etween.  If  they  did  nothing  more 
they  would  be  more  than  justified. 

The  movement  is  advancing.  The  nursing  school  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  uni- 
versity type.  Within  a few  months  Yale  University  will  open 
its  school  of  nursing.  We  shall  all  welcome  the  Yale  school 
as  probably  representing  the  most  complete  and  satisfying 
experiment  yet  attempted  in  this  direction.  It  has  its  own 
endowment,  it  is  connected  with  one  of  the  great  conserva- 
tive universities,  it  wdll  be  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
ablest  nurses  this  country  has  ])roduced,  Annie  Goodrich,  who 
is  first  and  last  a nurse,  and  furthermore  an  organizer,  a 
teacher  and  an  executive  of  first  rank.  AYe  wish  her  every 
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Is  it  not  possible  that  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between  Har- 
vard and  Yale,  so  characteristic  in  other  ways,  may  become 
active  in  this  respect  and  result  in  a similar  department  at 
Harvard  ? I know  of  no  place  where  conditions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a school  are  better,  if  as  good.  Here  is  a 
great  university,  a leading  medical  school  and  a group  of 
hospitals,  of  which  the  Massachusetts  General  is  one,  which 
are  unsurpassed  in  excellence.  Undoubtedly,  an  organization 
could  be  effected  here,  embracing  hospitals  of  all  types,  which, 
in  effectiveness,  it  would  be  difficult  to  duplicate  in  any  Ameri- 
can city.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  opportunity  is  soon  offered. 
If  not  that,  then  I sincerely  wish  that  this  school  may  soon  be 
given  an  independent  endowment  which  will  enable  its  offi- 
cers to  develop  its  possibilities  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
with  its  splendid  record  of  fifty  years’  service,  must  and  will 
maintain  its  prestige.  I honor  those  who  have  been  respon- 
sil:)le  for  its  record,  and  I congratulate  you,  its  present  ofticers, 
teachers  and  students.  May  the  record  of  the  next  fifty  years 
equal  that  of  the  past. 


List  of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses 
who  Served  with  the  United  States  or  with 
the  Allies  During  the  World  War 


B.H.  No.  6 Bagley,  Angeline  B. 

Bailey,  Elvina  K. 


B.H.  No.  6 Buchanan,  Alice  M. 


Bullock,  Elizabeth  F. 
Burns,  Christina  L. 
Butler,  Rose  H. 


B.H.  “ 6 Banta,  Carrie  T. 
B.H.  “ 6 Banta,  Mildred  H. 


♦Bartlett,  Frances  E. 
B.H.  “ 6 Barton,  Maude  G. 

Croix  de  la  Guerre 
B.H.  “ 6 Beecher,  Laura  M. 


C.  McDonald) 
Cabot,  Marjory 


Byrnes,  Mrs.  G.  G.  (Eva 


British  Royal  Red 
Cross — 1st  Class 


Belyea,  Jessie  I. 
Benjamin,  Vera  L. 


B.H.  “ 6 Carleton,  Catherine  F. 


Mons  Star  Decoration 
Bentley,  Jessie  G. 
Bergstrom,  Anna  M. 
Birmingham,  Mary  F. 
Bowditch,  Leah  L. 
Boylston,  Helen  D. 
Brigham,  Ella  W. 


Carlson,  Theresa  H. 
Chalmers,  Mabel  A. 
Chayer,  Mary  E. 
Childs,  Marion  A. 
Chislow,  Anna 
Clark,  Dora  M. 
Clark,  Margaret 
Clark,  Mary  O. 
Clarke,  Annie  L. 


B.H.  “ 6 Brook,  Sara 

Front  Line  Insignia 
Brown,  Bessie  F. 
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B.H. 

B.H. 

B.H. 

B.H. 

B.H. 

B.H. 

B.H. 

B.H. 

B.H, 

B.H. 

B.H. 


B.H. 

B.H. 
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Clarke,  Jessie  A. 

Grant,  Jessie  E. 

Clements,  Eva  B. 

Greene,  Gladys  A. 

Colby,  Florence 

Griffin,  Anna  G. 

6 

Conrick,  Catherine  A. 

B.H.  No. 

5 

Hall,  Carrie  M. 

Front  Line  Insignia 

British  Royal  Red 

Cook,  Susan  M. 

Cross — 1st  Class 

Cooke,  Elizabeth  A. 

Reconnaissance  Fran- 

6 

Cormier,  Bernadette 

gaise 

Medaille  d’Honneur 

Harrington,  Elsie  M. 

Corthell,  Lucy 

Harrison,  Edna  H. 

Cotter,  Rosalind  E. 

B.H.  “ 

6 

Havens,  Ella  E. 

Cox,  Edith  I. 

Henderson,  Margaret 

55 

Craighill,  Mary  M. 

Hinchliffe,  Edith 

Crane,  Amelia  S. 

Hinckley,  Flora  A. 

Curley,  Eileen  R. 

Hinckley,  Helen  J. 

Currier,  Laura  E. 

British  Royal  Red 

6 

DeLaney,  Gertrude 

Cross  — 2d  Class 

6 

Dewar,  Isabel  A. 

Hoare,  Margaret 

6 

Diamond,  Mary  A. 

Holgate,  Grace  E. 

Medaille  d’Honneur 

B.H.  “ 

6 

Hypes,  Cora  McD. 

Dodd,  Mrs.  W.  J.  (Mar- 

B.H. “ 

6 

Hyson,  Clara  M. 

garet  Lea) 

*Jaggard,  Jessie  B. 

Doyle,  Margaret  E. 

Jameson,  Jessie  L. 

Drapeau,  Alice  M. 

Jamieson,  Elizabeth 

6 

Driscoll,  Mary  A. 

Jordon,  Helen  P. 

6 

Eastman,  Gertrude  M. 

B.H.  “ 

6 

Judd,  Helen  K. 

Elliot,  Emily  I. 

Kalb,  Lucille 

Ells,  Marie  C. 

B.H.  “ 

6 

Kavaljian,  Pergrouhie 

6 

* Emery,  Mary  F. 

Johnson,  Sally 

Farrar,  Gladys  L. 

Army  School  of  Nurs- 

Farmer, Mrs.  N.  R. 

ing 

(Ethel  B.  Davis) 

B.H.  “ 

6 

Kelley,  Mary  R. 

Farris,  Lilia  S. 

Kelso,  Isabel 

Fenton,  Helen  B. 

Kennen,  Virginia 

Ferguson,  Margaret 

Kouroyen,  Maria 

6 

Field,  Leonor  A. 

B.H.  “ 

6 

Ladd,  Frances  C. 

Finn,  Frances  A. 

Lantz,  B.  Genevieve 

Fitts,  Mrs.  J.  B.  (Marion 

Lawrence,  Gladys  C. 

E.  Mantius) 

Layland,  Mrs.  J.  M. 

Fletcher,  Hilda  A. 

(Fannie  F.  Pickup) 

6 

* Fletcher,  Lucy  M. 

Leppala,  Fannie 

Fraser,  Catherine  M. 

Leussler,  Olive  B, 

British  Royal  Red 

Lindsey,  Doris 

Cross  — 2d  Class 

Linscott,  Grace  I. 

Friend,  Harriet  L.  P. 

Loughery,  Annie  L. 

Army  School  of  Nurs- 

B.H. “ 

6 

MacDonald,  Christine  J. 

ing 

Macinnis,  Dorothea 

Galt,  Muriel  G. 

MacKay,  Mary  J. 

Reconnaissance  Fran- 

MacKeen,  Amy  L. 

gaise 

MacKenzie,  Mary  A. 

6 

Gammon,  Hazel  R. 

MacLennon,  Bessie  A. 

6 

Gardiner,  Anna  H. 

B.H.  “ 

6 

MacLeod,  Barbara  E. 

George,  Hilda  M. 

MacLeod,  Eva  E. 

Edith  Cavell  Nurse 

MacLeod,  Margaret 

Giles,  Mary  D. 

Maddocks,  Alma  A. 

Glass,  Mary  J. 

Manning,  Marion 

Glass,  Sara  M. 

Manuel,  Hazel  P. 

Goff,  Hazel  C. 

B.H.  “ 

6 

Marr,  Margaret  St.  C. 

Gordon,  Josephine  M. 

B.H.  “ 

6 

Marriette,  Mabel  E. 
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B.H.  No.  6 
B.H.  “ 6 

B.H.  “ 6 


B.H.  “ 6 


B.H.  “ 55 
B.H.  “ 6 

B.H.  “ 6 

B.H.  “ 6 


B.H.  “ 6 


B.H.  “ 55 
B.H.  “ 6 


B.H.  “ 6 


B.H.  “ 6 

B.H.  “ 55 


B.H.  “ 6 

B.H.  “ 6 

B.H.  “ 6 


B.H.  “ 55 


Marryatt,  Eva  W. 
Marshall,  Glee 
Matheson,  Margaret  A. 
Mayer,  Victoria  C. 
Mayo,  Adelaide 
McAffee,  Minnie  L. 
British  Royal  Red 
Cross  — 1st  Class 
McCabe,  Edith  M. 
McCrae,  Annabella 
Army  School  of  Nurs- 
ing 

McEwan,  Hanna  C. 
Metzler,  Sadie  A. 

Miller,  Elizabeth  M. 
Milligan,  Mildred 
Moffatt,  Pansv  E. 
Morgan,  Ruth  G. 
Morton,  Frances  A. 
Mulville,  Josephine  A. 
Nivison,  Helen  T. 
Nosworthy,  Muriel  E. 
O’Dea,  Helen  G. 

Olson,  Olga 
O’Reilly,  Mary  V. 
Osgood,  Lillian 
Parks,  Helen  A. 

Parks,  Kathleen 
Parsons,  Sara  E. 

Payne,  Elizabeth  E. 
Perkins,  Grace  K. 
Perkins,  Martha  E. 
Peterson,  Hannah  S. 
British  Royal  Red 
Cross  — 2d  Class 
Pickering,  Mary  M. 
Pitman,  Charlotte  E. 
Powell,  Belle  M. 

Rae,  Elizabeth  A. 
Railey,  Ruth  B. 
Rannay,  Grace  L. 

Reid,  Jeanette 
Reilly,  Margaret  G. 
Richardson,  Adele  L. 
Ricker,  Frances  E. 

Medaille  d’Honneur 
Riley,  Ellen  T. 

Robbins,  Cecile  A. 
Robertson,  Annie  M. 
Rodgers,  Mae  G. 
Rogers,  Mary  M. 
Romani,  Hope  F. 
Roscoe,  Maude  H. 

Rudd,  Nathalie  C. 
Samuelson,  Corine  E. 


B.H.  No.  6 


B.H.  “ 6 


B.H.  “ 6 

B.H.  “ 55 

B.H.  “ 6 

B.H.  “ 6 

B.H.  “ 6 


B.H.  “ 6 

B.H.  “ 6 


B.H.  “ 6 

B.H.  “ 55 


Sanborn,  Laura  E. 

Front  Line  Insignia 
Scarry,  Margaret 
Sharon,  Henrietta 
Shaw,  Mrs.  A.  C.  (An- 
nie C.  Strong) 

British  Royal  Red 
Cross  — 1st  Class 
Shaw,  Kathleen  D. 
Shayeb,  Rosa 
Shea,  Annie 
Sheldon,  Marion  R. 
Simson  - Rathbone, 
Annie  L. 

^Sinclair,  Constance  M. 
Sirois,  Marie  A. 

Medaille  des  Epidemies 
en  argent ; 

Insigne  d’Honneur 
Smith,  Eunice  A. 

Smith,  Mrs.  F.  A.  (Edith 
Hamblin) 

Stevens,  Alvira  B. 

British  Royal  Red 
Cross  — 2d  Class 
Stevenson,  Margaret  W. 
Reconnaissance  Fran- 
gaise 

Stobo,  Ada  J. 

Tarbox,  Dorothy 
Taylor,  Mary  K. 
Thompson,  Elizabeth  W. 
Towle,  Harriet  E. 

Towle,  Mary 
Townsend,  Alice  M. 
Travers,  Rosella 
Trull,  Agnes  J. 

Tymon,  Margaret  M. 
Decoration  from  Greek 
Government 
Urquhart,  Sue  H. 

Van  Buskirk,  Katherine 
Waldron,  Eva  S. 

Walsh,  Mary  A. 

Walsh,  Mary  R. 

Ward,  Katherine  S. 
*Ward,  Nellie  J. 

Warner,  May 
Decoration  from  Ital- 
ian Government 
Wescott,  Alice  M. 
*West,  Anna  B. 

Wheeler,  Bertha  L. 
William,  Mary 
Williams,  Ruth  T. 


Note  — The  Training  School  Office  would  be  glad  to  know  of  any  name 
which  has  been  omitted. 
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Graduation 

Since  the  issuance  of  the  December  Quarterly,  the  out- 
standing event  has  been  the  graduation  of  the  Class  of  1924. 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  presided. 

The  School  Glee  Club  provided  the  music,  which  was 
unusually  good. 

The  school  was  fortunate  in  having  as  speaker.  Miss  Mary 
E.  Woolley,  President  of  Mount  Holyoke  College.  At  the 
beginning  of  her  address,  Miss  Woolley  stated  that  it  would 
be  presumptuous  for  her  to  talk  upon  medical  and  nursing 
subjects,  and  therefore  would  not  attempt  it.  Miss  Woolley 
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portrayed  to  these  women  their  places  in  the  world  as  citi- 
zens. She  painted  a very  graphic  picture  of  what  constitutes 
the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  good  citizenship. 

We  feel  very  grateful  to  Miss  Woolley  for  coming  to  us. 
Being  a forceful  and  convincing  speaker,  she  has  many  sim- 
ilar calls.  We  wish  that  every  graduate  might  have  heard 
Miss  Woolley’s  address,  but  as  she  is  so  busy  we  do  not  feel 
justified  in  asking  her  to  prepare  the  address  for  publicatic'U. 


The  Report  of  the  Training  School  for 
Nurses’  Graduation,  January  31,  1924 

The  Centennial  of  the  Hospital  and  the  Semi-Centennial 
of  the  Training  School  are  two  recent  events  which  remind 
us  that  we  are  getting  on  in  years.  One  of  the  signs  of  ad- 
vancing years  in  an  individual  is  a slackening  pace,  but  if 
anyone  thinks  the  hospital  or  the  school  is  showing  this  par- 
ticular sign,  I would  bid  him  or  her  to  come  “a-visiting”  for 
a day.  By  night  the  visitor  may  feel  “advanced  in  years,”  but 
the  hospital’s  personnel  will  go  on  another  and  yet  another 
day  without  slackening  pace. 

It  is  only  on  graduation  night  that  we  stop  long  enough 
to  determine  how  many  steps  we  have  taken  forward. 
Therefore,  we  ask  you,  our  guests,  to  bear  with  us  for  a few 
minutes,  while  we  briefly  review  the  year  just  closed. 

For  some  reason,  of  which  I am  not  aware,  it  has  never 
been  customary  to  mention  in  the  graduation  report  the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  school.  I am  referring  to  the 
daily  task  of  caring  for  the  patients  of  this  hospital.  The 
graduate  staff  of  the  General  Hospital,  including  the  out- 
patient department,  both  teaching  and  administrative,  and 
such  special  workers  as  the  anaesthetists,  has,  the  last  year, 
numbered  but  thirty.  The  student  body,  taught  and  directed 
by  these  thirty  graduates,  and  supplemented  by  perhaps  ten 
day  and  night  special  nurses  caring  for  very  sick  patients, 
has  supplied  the  nursing  care  for  the  6,500  patients  admitted 
to  the  General  Hospital,  and  for  the  170,000  patients  admitted 
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to  the  out-patient  department  during  the  last  year.  The 
magnitude  of  such  an  achievement  is  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension and  should  not  pass  unrecognized. 

During  the  summer  months  the  graduate  nurse  staff  was 
depleted  to  the  danger  point,  but  now  all  positions,  with  one 
exception,  are  filled.  In  February,  Miss  Hawkinson  resigned 
her  position  as  instructor  in  theory,  having  been  with  us  for 
nearly  four  years.  From  here  Miss  Hawkinson  went  to 
Columbia,  received  her  Master  Degree  in  June,  and  is  now 
in  the  School  of  Nursing  at  Western  Reserve  University.  It 
is  a common  thing  to  hear  our  students  say  that  they  never 
had  better  teaching  in  secondary  school  or  in  college  than 
that  given  here  by  Miss  Hawkinson.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a 
nurse  qualified  to  teach  all  the  subjects  which  training  schools 
assign  to  the  teacher  of  theory.  We  were,  therefore,  partic- 
ularly fortunate  in  procuring  Miss  Winifred  Smith,  a graduate 
of  Lakeside  Training  School  and  of  the  Department  of 
Nursing  and  Health,  Columbia  University,  to  succeed  Miss 
Hawkinson. 

There  has  been  one  change  in  our  incoming  affiliations. 
The  New  England  Baptist  Hospital  has  withdrawn  its  affili- 
ation because  of  building  developments  there.  An  out- 
going affiliation  has  been  renewed,  that  with  the  McLean 
Hospital  Training  School.  Four  students  have  been  at  that 
hospital  for  a course  of  three  months.  We  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible to  send  a greater  number  of  students  in  order  that  more 
nurses  might  have  a vision  of  the  mental  nursing  field,  and 
acquire  some  skill  in  it. 

There  have  been  no  radical  changes  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction. A beginning  has  been  made  in  teaching  the  im- 
portance of  body  mechanics.  The  six  hours  given  to  this 
subject  suffice  to  teach  the  students  the  value  of  body 
mechanics,  so  that  they,  in  turn,  may  teach  others  the 
health-giving  benefit  of  a correct  posture. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  school  has  followed  the 
custom  of  many  other  schools  by  giving  so-called  “mental 
tests”  to  the  September  class.  These  tests  are  helpful,  but 
are  by  no  means  infallible.  When  one  considers  the  many 
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elements  which  enter  into  the  composite  which  makes  a 
satisfactory  nurse,  it  would  be  folly  to  place  too  great  reliance 
upon  such  tests. 

For  a long  time  the  head  of  the  school  has  believed  that 
the  pupils  should  know  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  psychology,  especially  those  that  have  to  do  with  human 
conduct.  Surely  if  any  being  on  earth  needs  all  the  help  she 
can  get  to  understand  her  own  reactions  and  emotions,  and  to 
help  her  to  deal  wisely  with  people,  it  is  the  nurse.  A foun- 
dation of  normal  psychology  is  especially  useful  for  that 
young  woman  who  studies  mental  nursing.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  curriculum  has  included  a short  course  in 
psychology  for  which  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  procure 
as  teacher.  Dr.  Harrison  Harley,  of  Simmons  College.  The 
examinations  did  not  show  very  concrete  results,  but  more 
than  one  student  testified  to  the  value  of  the  course  and  to 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  repeated  in  subsequent  years. 

Three  other  schools  have  joined  with  this  one  in  the 
purchase  of  a set  of  slides  illustrating  the  history  of  nurs- 
ing. They  are  a valuable  addition  to  the  teaching  equipment. 

For  a long  time  we  have  known  that,  after  the  prelim- 
inary course,  the  nursing  work  of  the  students  receives 
too  little  supervision  and  that  the  students  have  too 
little  knowledge  of  what  medical  and  nursing  care  should 
accomplish  for  the  patient.  No  hospital  has  yet  discovered 
the  remedy  for  this,  but  there  has  been  considerable  experi- 
menting. We  contributed  to  the  experiment  during  the 
summer,  when  a nurse  instructor  from  the  School  of  Public 
Healtb  Nursing  came  to  us  for  a few  weeks  and  planned 
and  carried  out  a program  of  teaching  supervision  in  the 
medical  wards. 

Miss  Marvin  then  went  to  the  out-patient  department 
and  surveyed  the  clinics  from  the  view-point  of  available 
teaching  material,  and  from  the  view-point  of  present  waste 
of  the  students’  time  in  non-educational  work.  This  study 
substantiated  a previous  study  of  our  own.  One  result  has 
been  the  replacing  of  a student  nurse  who  was  gaining 
little  from  her  post  at  the  admitting  desk,  with  a clinic 
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assistant,  who  not  only  does  this  particular  work  satisfac- 
torily, but  later  in  the  day  assists  in  two  of  the  clinics. 

We  are  ever  mindful  of  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of 
training  school  administration,  namely,  the  development  of 
the  social  and  recreational  sides  of  the  students’  life.  Schools 
of  nursing  present  very  special  problems,  such  as  bodily 
fatigue,  irregular  hours  of  duty,  and  heavy  class  schedule. 
In  addition,  this  school  has  constant  changing  of  affiliations. 
It  is  rather  disconcerting  to  stage  a home  talent  play,  or  an 
amateur  musical  comedy  and  find  that  the  leading  lady  or 
the  prima  donna  has  been  transferred  to  night  duty  or 
whisked  away  to  another  school.  Such  things  do  happen 
even  with  a superintendent  of  nurses  who  looks  kindly  on 
social  activities.  Nothing  but  a sense  of  humor  saves  the 
day.  Only  those  with  a sense  of  humor  should  enter  here! 

Early  last  year  we  made  an  attempt  to  make  contact  with 
the  outside  world  by  means  of  a short  course  in  current 
events.  We  had  one  of  the  best  lecturers  in  Boston,  but 
the  attendance  dwindled. 

The  musicales  arranged  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  and  the  dances  directed  by  the  students  them- 
selves, are  always  well  attended. 

The  feature  of  the  social  life  which  has  been  outstand- 
ingly successful,  is  the  Thursday  Tea  given  by  the  Ladies 
of  the  Training  School  Committee  and  the  Ladies  of  the 
Hospital  Visiting  Committee.  They  are  not  perfunctory, 
but  are  informal  and  enjoyable.  They  are  the  means  of  a 
very  pleasant  contact.  I am  sure  this  contact  is  a help  not 
only  to  the  students,  but  to  the  ladies  and  to  the  hospital. 

During  the  year  the  tennis  court  by  Ward  I has  been 
done  over  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  nurses.  Its  use  has 
been  spasmodic.  What  is  the  solution  to  the  lack  of  organ- 
ized recreational  activities  in  most  schools  of  nursing?  I 
can  see  but  one : a social  and  physical  director  — a woman 
who  is  personally  adapted  to  the  especial  needs  of  a training 
school.  Hard  to  find,  yes,  but  such  do  exist,  for  they  are 
already  functioning  in  some  training  schools. 

The  Ladies  of  the  Surgical  Dressing  Committee  have 
‘Tarried  on”  through  another  year,  and  we  wonder  how  we 
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should  ever  survive  without  their  help.  They  have  been 
augmented  by  a group  of  Boston  University  students  who 
come  Wednesday  and  Saturday  mornings.  These  young 
women  have  been  taught  and  supervised  by  the  members 
of  the  surgical  committee. 

The  major  part  of  the  hospital’s  construction  program 
for  1923  has  been  in  connection  with  the  nurses’  homes. 
Extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  the  heating  and  sani- 
tation systems  of  The  Thayer.  A fifth  floor  has  been  added 
to  the  New  Home,  with  thirty  sleeping  rooms,  and  a new 
suite  for  the  superintendent  of  nurses.  This  transfer  of  her 
home  from  the  first  floor  to  the  fifth  means  more  light,  more 
air,  and  more  quiet,  three  necessities  for  one  who  must  keep 
fit  for  heavy  responsibilities.  This  new  floor  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  discard  the  Grove  Street  houses  and  to  transfer  the 
Phillips  House  nurses,  who  were  living  there,  to  the  first 
floor  of  The  Thayer. 

The  1924  prospectus  of  the  school  will  show  our  changed 
policy  regarding  allowance  of  time  to  college  graduates.  For- 
merly it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses  to  give  a credit  of  time 
to  college  graduates.  It  has  seemed  wiser  to  make  a very 
rich  three  years  by  giving  special  courses  and  special  affilia- 
tions. This  method  has  proved  satisfactory  to  the  majority 
of  the  college  graduates  who  have  been  members  of  the 
school.  But  because  the  time  element  is  such  an  important 
factor  to  many  of  these  young  women,  and  because  they 
cannot  judge  the  value  of  these  special  courses  before  en- 
trance, and  because  the  particular  specialty  which  the  stu- 
dent elects  may  not  be  available  here,  it  has  been  decided 
to  follow  the  policy  of  other  schools  by  granting  a time 
allowance,  under  certain  conditions,  to  college  graduates 
who  wish  to  take  the  basic  course  of  training. 

Graduates  of  approved  colleges  may  be  given  from  three 
to  eight  months’  credit  on  the  three-year  course,  provided 
their  college  course  has  included  the  basic  sciences  related 
to  nursing. 

The  amount  of  time  to  be  allowed  the  student  will  de- 
pend upon  the  college  credentials  presented  by  her,  and  may 
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not  be  finally  determined  until  she  has  been  in  the  school 
eight  months. 

Any  of  these  students  who  may  wish  to  spend  three  years 
in  the  school  may  enrich  their  course  by  availing  themselves, 
without  additional  expense,  of  the  special  courses  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School  or  in  affiliating 
schools. 

There  is  great  demand  for  graduate  nurses  with  a broad 
educational  background.  While  there  are  many  such  nurses 
in  the  field  the  supply  does  not  meet  the  demand.  Many 
schools  have  shortened  their  courses  for  college  graduates, 
hoping  that  it  would  influence  a larger  number  of  well-quali- 
fied students  to  enter  the  schools.  There  are  manifold  and 
excellent  opportunities  for  the  mature  woman  who  is  well 
educated,  well  trained,  and  who  possesses  sound  judgment 
and  sterling  qualities  of  fine  womanhood. 

The  outstanding  event  for  the  Alumnae,  during  the  year 
just  closed,  was  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  school.  The  program  of  that  event  is 
familiar  to  all  here.  It  certainly  was  a thrilling  occasion. 
Another  accomplishment  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  Alumnae, 
namely,  the  raising  of  a second  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
Endowment  Fund  of  the  Training  School. 

Two  books  written  by  graduates  have  been  published  this 
year.  “Procedures  in  Nursing,”  by  Miss  McCrae,  we  are  all 
delighted  to  have.  A second  part  will  be  published  later, 
but  this  part  contains  the  detail  of  nearly  all  the  procedures 
taught  the  preliminary  students.  It  has  been  a long  and 
arduous  task  for  Miss  McCrae  to  write  this  book,  and  we 
shall  never  forget  that  she  forced  herself  to  do  it,  because 
she  was  made  to  feel  that  such  a book  would  be  a help  to 
the  pupils  and  the  graduates.  “For  the  sake  of  the  school” 
was  in  this,  as  in  all  her  work,  the  driving  power  which 
pushed  her  on.  We  appreciate  the  great  effort:  we  are 
proud  of  the  accomplishment : we  are  grateful.  The  best  way 
to  prove  our  appreciation  and  our  gratitude  is  to  practice 
what  Miss  McCrae  has  taught  us. 
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The  other  book  is  “Pediatric  Nursing,”  written  by  Bessie 
Cutler  (1917).  It  is  published  by  Macmillan  Company,  con- 
tains nearly  five  hundred  pages,  and  has  fifty  illustrations. 
It  is  similar  to  Kimber’s  “Anatomy”  in  size  and  general  ap- 
pearance. In  the  preface.  Miss  Cutler  has  written,  “It  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  correlate  into  one  volume  the  informa- 
tion which  experience  leads  me  to  believe  is  necessary  for 
the  intelligent  care  of  children.  The  book  is  not  intended 
to  be  complete  in  itself,  but  is  to  be  used  as  a text  on  the 
nursing  care  of  children  in  conjunction  with  lectures  on  the 
diseases  of  children.”  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  on  pediatric 
nursing,  and  is  a welcome  addition  to  nursing  texts. 

At  this  time  we  always  enjoy  surveying  the  personnel  of 
the  class  whose  graduating  exercises  were  held  the  previous 
year.  Of  those  graduating  late  in  the  year  nine  are  at  home; 
fifteen  are  doing  private  duty,  and  five  are  in  public  health. 
Of  the  twenty  in  institutions,  seven  are  head  nurses,  six  are 
in  operating  rooms,  four  are  supervisors,  and  three  are  in- 
structors. 

This  class  numbers  sixty-eight.  One  of  the  members  we 
lost  by  death  as  the  result  of  scarlet  fever.  This  was  Mrs. 
Cuddy,  who  came  to  us  a mature  woman,  enjoyed  her  work, 
and  whole-heartedly  gave  herself  to'  it.  Two  members  of  the 
class  are  of  the  five-year  group,  and  one  is  taking  the  eight 
months’  course  with  the  School  of  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Three  years  ago  I stated  in  my  graduation  report  that  a 
mother  and  daughter  were  members  of  the  then  entering 
class.  That  was  interesting,  but  it  is  much  more  remark- 
able to  report  tonight  that  they  are  both  members  of  the 
graduating  class. 

This  Class  of  1924  leads  off  as  the  school  steps  over  into 
its  second  half  century  of  life.  I am  speaking  now,  not  as 
the  superintendent  of  the  school,  but  as  an  alumna  of  it.  In 
the  name  of  the  fifteen  hundred  alumnae  of  the  half  century 
just  closed,  I wish  for  every  member  of  this  class  the  same 
spirit  of  loyalty,  the  same  high  courage,  and  the  same  love  of 
service  which  alone  have  sustained  us. 
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Extracts  From  Letters  Received  From  Some  of 
Our  Nurses  Who  Are  in  Foreign  Fields 

From  Elena  N.  Trayan  (1920),  Tirana,  Albania.  ...  It  is 
two  years  and  a half  since  I have  come  here  as  a Red  Cross 
nurse.  For  six  months  I worked  with  other  American  nurses. 
For  the  last  two  years  I have  been  alone,  carrying  on  what 
the  American  Red  Cross  nurses  started.  . . . The  Junior  Red 
Cross  have  a vocational  school  here,  and  I am  working  with 
them  for  part  of  the  time,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  I carry 
the  work  in  the  Child  Health  Centre.  In  /he  afternoon  I do 
some  visiting  nursing.  There  is  work  enough  here  for  ten 
nurses.  . . . The  busier  I am  the  happier  I feel.  ...  In  the 
evening  and  in  the  early  morning  I do  the  housekeeping  for 
the  school.  Every  minute  is  taken,  and  I am  mighty  glad  of 
it.  Sometimes  I do  get  the  Quarterly  and  it  makes  me  glad 
to  read  it.  I do  hope  some  day  I shall  be  able  to  come  back 
to  the  States  and  see  all  my  friends. 

From  Emeline  Bowne  (1920),  Nanking,  China.  ...  It 
seems  impossible  that  a whole  year  has  gone  by  and  I 
have  done  little  besides  studying  one  language,  but  I must 
admit  that  I have  found  it  quite  enough.  ...  We  are  very 
fortunate  to  have  another  term  at  Language  School  before 
we  start  in  our  work  in  the  hospital  at  Anking.  Everyone 
says  that  nurses  and  doctors  have  the  hardest  time  of  all 
trying  to  get  time  to  study  after  they  have  once  started  in 
with  their  work.  . . . We  have  been  spending  the  summer 
here  at  Mokanshan,  which  is  a mountain  not  very  far  from 
Shanghai.  . . . Riding  up  the  mountain  in  a chair  was  great 
sport,  although  I must  admit  I felt  mighty  sorry  for  my 
carriers.  ...  I must  not  forget  to  tell  you  how  good  it  was 
to  see  Winifred  and  Mabel  Mooney  in  Peking  last  spring. 
I also  met  a Children’s  Hospital  nurse  who  had  been  at  the 
M.  G.  H.  while  I was  there.  I thought  she  looked  familiar, 
but  neither  one  of  us  knew  the  other  was  a nurse  until  one 
of  the  men  who  was  playing  basketball  got  his  nose  broken 
and  we  started  to  talk  of  things  medical.  ...  I should  like 
to  be  beginning  my  training  of  three  years  all  over  again 
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this  fall.  It  certainly  was  a wonderfully  happy  time,  those 
four  and  one-half  years  which  I spent  at  the  M.  G.  H. 

From  Anita  Jones  (1921),  Poak  Hok  Tung,  Canton,  China. 
. . . Our  stop  in  Honolulu  was  shortened  because  of  the  Red 
Cross  supplies.  We  arrived  in  Yokohama  on  time.  I did 
not  go  ashore  as  my  brother  advised  against  it.  However, 
he  did  go  ashore  with  a party  of  men,  and  came  back  almost 
sick  from  the  sights  on  the  streets.  The  captain  of  our  boat 
said  the  harbor  was  twelve  feet  deeper  than  usual.  ...  We 
then  went  to  Kobe.  We  had  a splendid  view  of  Fugi,  almost 
the  whole  way  around  to  Kobe.  . . . No  wonder  the  Japanese 
people  love  that  old  mountain.  It  does  have  a spiritual 
aspect  when  the  mists  hide  the  base  and  only  the  head  may 
be  seen.  . . . Since  I arrived  in  Canton  I have  been  putting 
in  six  hours  a day  at  language  study.  Later  I may  go  to  the 
David  Gregg  Hospital,  as  the  present  superintendent  will 
next  year  go  on  a furlough  to  the  United  States.  Friday 
I attended  the  morning  dispensary  and  saw  the  usual  motley 
crowd.  Eye  diseases  are  so  common  that  one  notices  a 
child  with  clean  lashes  and  clear  sparkling  eyes.  I feel  I 
can  spend  a life  in  service  and  then  never  pay  the  debt  I 
owe  for  having  been  born  in  good  old  Ohio,  where  children 
have  a chance  for  health  and  education.  . . . Last  Sunday  I 
took  over  a class  at  the  girls’  college  for  Bible  study,  a prom- 
ising group  of  girls.  I am  hoping  to  interest  these  college 
women  in  nursing  and  finally  get  them  into  the  public- 
health  field.  Out  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  must  have  nurses 
who  have  an  educational  background. 

From  Helen  Ross  Lade  (1918),  Tokyo,  Japan.  . . . When 
all  my  other  belongings  perished  in  the  earthquake  fire  of 
September  first,  of  course  my  M.  G.  H.  diploma  went  too, 
and  I am  very  anxious  to  have  a duplicate.  . . . As  time  goes 
by  I remember  more  and  more  things  of  this  kind  that  were 
destroyed.  At  first  one  thinks  only  of  the  most  obvious 
things.  I am  glad  to  report,  however,  that  I had  my  pin 
Avith  me,  also  my  Red  Cross  pin,  and  they,  together  with  a 
string  of  crystal  beads  and  a few  summer  dresses,  constituted 
my  personal  belongings  for  a short  time.  I wonder  if  you 
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would  be  interested  in  knowing  anything  about  the  hos- 
pital. You  do  probably  know  it  was  entirely  wiped  out  by  the 
fire,  together  with  the  nurses’  school,  and  all  our  residences. 
Dr.  Teusler  was  in  America  at  the  time,  buying  equipment 
for  our  new  hospital,  for  which  the  foundations  had  just  been 
completed,  and  through  General  Pershing,  St.  Luke’s  was 
given  a field  tent  hospital  of  the  American  army.  The  army 
men  helped  set  it  up,  and  on  October  fifteenth  our  patients 
were  moved  into  it.  We  have  gradually  enough  barracks  of 
a sort  built,  so  that  two  weeks  ago  we  got  our  last  patient, 
and  Japanese  nurse,  under  shelter.  This  is  fortunate,  as  we 
are  now  having  what  is  called  here  the  “Big  Cold.”  We  are 
getting  other  barracks  built,  and  will  probably  stay  in  them 
for  two  or  three  years,  until  the  new  St.  Luke’s  is  completed. 
. . . All  the  foreign  (meaning  American)  staff  are  living  in 
tents,  and  will  through  this  winter  and  spring,  and  perhaps 
summer  and  fall.  They  are  most  comfortable.  My  tent  is  set 
up  on  the  stone  foundations  of  what  used  to  be  a shrine,  and 
is  the  driest  of  the  lot.  It  is  a large,  roomy  one,  being  an 
army  storage  tent ; has  a fly,  a board  floor,  covered  with  rub- 
beroid  roofing,  and  rugs,  and  the  sides  are  boarded  up  about 
four  feet  all  around.  The  back  end  is  boarded  up  completely. 
It  is  now  heated  by  a small  American  air-tight  wood-burning 
stove,  and  five  or  ten  minutes  after  the  fire  is  lit  is  most  com- 
fortable. Believe  me,  in  an  earthquake  a tent  is  a fine  place 
to  be,  and  many  of  the  people  out  in  the  city,  especially  those 
who  are  nervous  about  them,  envy  us  our  quarters.  ...  I see 
I have  forgotten  to  tell  you  how  much  I enjoy  my  work 
here.  ...  It  is  wonderful  to  have  lived  here  a year  in  Tokyo 
as  it  was,  to  have  seen  what  havoc  an  earthquake  and  fire 
can  work,  and  now  to  live  through  reconstruction  days.  It 
is  most  interesting,  and  I would  not  miss  it  for  anything.  It 
is  sometimes  discouraging  — so  much  harder  to  get  things 
done  than  in  America.  Workmen  are  so  slow;  but  then  — 
things  do  get  done,  as  you  would  believe,  if  you  could  have 
seen  this  place  September  fourteenth,  and  now.  It  is  amaz- 
ing what  has  been  accomplished. 
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Fiftieth  Anniversary,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

Mary  L.  Keith  (Class  1888) 

{Her  Contribution  to  the  Banquet) 

In  these  days,  when  mother  countries  have  colonies  in 
New  Zealand,  in  Africa,  in  the  mid-Atlantic  and  Pacific  and 
our  own  United  States  is  acquiring  insular  possessions,  it 
seems  perfectly  good  form,  if  not  a national  duty,  that  a 
mother  hospital  should  follow  the  lead  and  do  a little  colon- 
izing along  her  own  line. 

Rochester  is  one  of  the  many  spots  on  the  map  where  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  has  colonized  and  planted 
nursing  seeds.  With  apologies  for  any  unintentional  omis- 
sions, I state  that  the  earliest  ^Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital graduate  in  Rochester,  of  whom  I have  record,  was 
Lucy  J.  Webster,  Class  of  1881,  who  was  for  many  years 
an  office  nurse. 

Eva  Allerton,  Class  of  1885,  went  to  Rochester  in  1890  to 
take  charge  of  the  Homeopathic  Hospital,  then  an  infant  or- 
ganization. For  sixteen  years  she  had  charge  of  both  the 
hospital  and  the  school,  and  both  still  bear  the  stamp  of  her 
character.  She  was  also  active  in  nursing  legislation,  and 
it  Avas  largely  due  to  her  efforts  that  the  New  York  Nursing 
Act  of  1903  became  a law. 

Other  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  nurses  avIio  have 
been  affiliated  with  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  are  Frances 
B.  Ladd  (1911),  Helen  T.  Nivison  (1913),  and  Helen  M.  Red- 
field  (1919).  Lelia  H.  Ashley  (1911)  is  doing  nutrition  work 
in  the  public  schools. 

The  largest  number  of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
graduates  in  Rochester  have  been  with  the  General  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing,  which  was  founded  in  1881,  one  of  Sister 
Helen’s  graduates  being  the  first  superintendent  of  nurses. 
Following  her,  with  brief  interregnums,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  graduates  have  held  that  position  for  thirty-six  years. 

The  following  graduates  have  been  superintendent  of 
nurses:  Susan  M.  Lawrence  (1883)  three  years,  Helen  M. 
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Gamwell  (1890)  four  years,  Esther  Dart  (1891)  one  year, 
Sophia  F.  Palmer  (1878)  five  years,  Mary  L.  Keith  (1888) 
twelve  years,  Eunice  A.  Smith  (1902)  eleven  years. 

Miss  Palmer  held  the  dual  positions  of  superintendent  of 
the  hospital  and  superintendent  of  nurses,  and  during  the  last 
year  of  her  stay  she  was  editor  of  the  American  Journal  oj 
Nursing  — the  Journal  office  being  in  her  trunk.  She  was 
active  in  state  and  national  organizations.  She  organized  the 
General  Hospital  Alumnae  Association,  the  Monroe  County 
Nurses’  Association,  and  served  on  the  state  legislative  com- 
mittee with  Miss  Allerton. 

Miss  Keith  has  been  superintendent  of  the  hospital  for  the 
past  twenty-two  years,  the  first  twelve  years  of  which  she 
was  also  superintendent  of  nurses. 

Miss  Smith,  the  principal  of  the  school  of  nursing  since 
1913,  was  assistant  for  the  preceding  five  years.  Others  who 
have  held  assistant  and  executive  positions  in  the  General 
Hospital  are : 

Assistant  to  the  Superintendent : 

Annie  H.  Smith  (1895) — 7 years 
Gertrude  DeLaney  (1910) — 3 years 

Executive  positions  in  school : 

Marion  McDonald  (1895) 

Eliza  Gray  (1900) 

Ida  C.  Barnard  (1900) 

Margaret  Scarry  (1915) 

Olive  Leussler  (1915) 

Martha  E.  Miller  (1923) 

What  have  they  done  for  Rochester? 

I have  already  spoken  of  Miss  Allerton  and  Miss  Palmer, 
and  it  is  they  who  have  made  the  largest  contribution.  Others 
have  helped  organize  and  teach.  Do  not  get  the  idea  that 
our  own  graduates  did  nothing.  Far  from  it.  They  have 
contributed  largely,  but  inasmuch  as  our  school  never  has 
been  connected  with  a teaching  hospital,  our  students  never 
have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  so  permeated  with  teaching  that 
they  unconsciously  inhale  and  exhale  it  with  the  air  they 
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breathe.  The  teaching-  spirit  has  been  brought  to  us  by  those 
who  w^ere  inoculated  in  the  mother  school. 

Rochester  has  also  drawn  from  the  Boston  City  Hospi- 
tal. The  influence  of  Miss  Drown,  accompanied  by  that  of 
Miss  Maxwell,  lives  with  us  today.  One  instructor  at  the 
present  time.  Miss  Watson,  traces  her  educational  ancestry 
through  Miss  Riddle  to  Miss  Drown;  another.  Miss  Paul- 
ding, traces  hers  from  Miss  Hall,  through  Miss  Dolliver  to 
Miss  Maxwell. 

Three  Rochester  schools  unite  for  instruction  and  hold 
community  graduations.  The  principals  of  these  three  schools 
are  educational  descendants  of  Miss  Maxwell.  The  line  of 
the  Homeopathic  Hospital  descent  is  Miss  Maxw^ell  to  Miss 
Allerton  to  Miss  Heel.  The  line  of  the  Highland  Hospital 
descent  is  Miss  Maxwell  to  Miss  Douglass.  The  line  of  the 
General  Hospital  descent  is  Miss  Maxwell  to  Miss  Dolliver 
to  Miss  Smith. 

[Here  follow^ed  a description  of  the  Rochester  schools, 
their  entering  classes,  their  going-up  days,  their  student  gov- 
ernment, their  social  director,  their  educational  and  cultural 
opportunities  and  the  distribution  of  the  graduates  among  the 
various  branches  of  nurse  activity.] 

No  one  need  talk  to  me  about  the  younger  generation’s 
ability  to  carry  on.  Outside  of  nursing  activities  I see  them 
write,  stage  and  produce  a playlet.  With  a limited  money 
appropriation  they  do  \vonders.  If  too  limited,  they  double  it 
in  a few  hours  by  some  business  enterprise.  In  demonstrations 
they  are  by  turn  both  subject  and  demonstrator.  They  floor 
marshal  a processional  and  conduct  a chorus.  On  our  last 
going-up  day  they  burlesqued  a nursing  institute,  they  having 
been  class  taught,  to  demonstrate  teaching  methods.  (I 
recognized  myself  as  the  elderly  party  in  the  rear,  who  oc- 
casionally said,  “Louder,  please.”) 

These  young  people’s  resources  far  exceed  those  of  my 
generation.  In  what  direction  they  wdll  use  them,  I do  not 
know.  Our  view^point  may  not  be  theirs,  but  the  latent  power 
is  theirs.  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  seed  has  taken  root 
in  Rochester  soil. 
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The  Motive  of  Nursing 

Address  Given  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

October  16,  1923.  By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D.,  Boston. 

I 

We  often  forget  how  recent  is  the  profession  of  the  trained 
nurse.  This  school  is  celebrating  its  fiftieth  anniversary ; 
the  profession  itself  has  existed  for  barely  seventy-five  years 
in  all.  Still  more  often  do  we  forget  that  it  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  English-speaking  countries.  From  England  it 
has  hardly  spread  at  all  on  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  or 
anywhere  except  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  English 
dominions.  Why  is  this  the  case?  I believe  the  answer 
goes  very  deep  into  racial  distinctions  which,  though  neg- 
ligible from  the  point  of  view  of  anthropology,  are  all-im- 
portant in  fact.  Seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  non-English- 
speaking  countries  — the  point  of  view  of  the  typical  French- 
man, Italian,  or  German  — it  is  almost  incredible,  almost 
miraculous,  that  any  delicately  nurtured  woman  should  actu- 
ally choose  and  take  up  a profession  that,  like  nursing,  in- 
volves such  sordid,  even  revolting  bodily  services.  The  Euro- 
pean can  understand  well  enough  how  any  woman  may  be 
forced  by  pecuniary  exigencies,  or  by  any  sort  of  emergency, 
into  undertaking  such  disagreeable  work.  But  the  extraor- 
dinar}^  fact  is  that  many  women  — and  especially  women  of 
the  highest  type  — actually  choose  such  work  in  England  and 
America.  Men  almost  never  choose  it,  and  almost  always 
dislike  it  when  they  are  forced  — as  in  the  army  — to  do  a 
share.  So  it  was  with  women  until  within  seventy-five  years. 
So  it  is  still  with  the  women  of  the  vast  majority  of  countries 
and  races  throughout  the  planet.  The  “Sairey  Gamp”  type 
(if  we  make  allowance  for  a certain  amount  of  Dickensonian 
caricature)  is  not  a strange  and  unnatural  being,  but  is  the 
normal  product  of  supply  and  demand.  A woman  drifts  into 
this  sort  of  occupation  because  she  can  find  nothing  else  less 
disagreeable.  Such  a type  is  by  no  means  gone  in  Europe 
and  America,  only  she  has  been  shifted  out  of  nursing  into 
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other  lines  of  work  because  now,  by  a sort  of  miracle  not  yet 
explained,  it  is  possible  to  get  women  who  actually  prefer  the 
nurse’s  duties  to  other  work,  and  do  not  assume  them  as  a 
last  resort. 

The  “Sairey  Gamp”  type  of  woman  — making  allowance, 
as  I have  said,  for  the  exaggeration  of  her  defects  by  Dickens 
— is  now  the  scrub  woman  who  cleans  the  offices  of  business 
men  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  If  Radcliffe  gradu- 
ates and  Back  Bay  debutantes  were  found  to  be  enrolling 
themselves  to  scrub  offices  in  the  business  section  of  Boston 
we  should  be  amazed.  We  should  think  it  must  be  some  sort 
of  a joke  or  fad,  and  would  be  sure  it  could  not  last.  Well, 
that  is  just  the  way  the  average  Frenchman  or  Italian  feels 
about  trained  nursing  by  college  graduates  and  refined,  well- 
bred  women.  It  simply  cannot  be,  or,  if  it  is  true,  there  must 
be  some  quite  inexplicable  motive  at  work.  No  one  wants  to 
clean  dirty  offices ; why  should  anyone  want  to  clean  dirty 
human  beings?  No  well-educated,  well-born  young  woman 
hires  herself  out  as  a cook  or  a housemaid  for  well  people.  ' 
Why,  therefore,  should  she  cook  for  and  wait  on  the  sick? 

Somehow  we  have  to  explain  the  fact  that  we  can  get  a 
refined  and  well-educated  young  woman  to  tend  the  sick,  but 
not  the  well.  So  we  return  to  the  question,  why  do  they  seek 
such  work? 

II 

Not  primarily  to  earn  their  living  or  to  contribute  to  sci- 
ence. Of  course  they  want  some  money  as  a result,  but  they 
don’t  enjoy  the  process  or  seek  the  money  for  its  own  sake. 
So  women  want  the  results  of  science  and  its  tools,  but  rarely 
enjoy  its  processes  for  their  own  sake. 

Not  as  a part  of  our  age’s  strong  bent  for  the  mechanical. 
We  rarely  find  the  highest  type  of  American  or  English 
women  hankering  after  work  in  a mill  or  preferring  any  other 
sort  of  mechanical  work. 

Not  because  it  is  new.  Seventy-five  years  is  enough  to 
have  got  over  the  glamour  of  a fad.  The  motive  of  nursing 
service  is  ancient,  elemental,  permanent,  antedating  the  age 
of  barter  and  machinery. 
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Not  certainly  for  the  beauty  that  occasionally  appears  in 
it  or  shines  through  it.  The  esthetic  motive  certainly  plays 
a large  part  in  many  women’s  choice  of  occupation,  but  it 
plays  a very  minor  part  in  nursing. 

Not  for  pure  utility.  To  scrub  up  a dirty  old  tramp,  to 
wash  his  feet,  clean  his  nails,  feed  him,  keep  him  warm,  make 
him  comfortable  in  bed  — all  this  does  not  rest  upon  the 
certainty  that  he  is  to  be  a desirable  citizen  or  that  any  defi- 
nite utility  whatever  will  result  from  the  service.  The  end 
to  be  served  is  greater  than  citizenship,  greater  than  the  state, 
greater  than  we  know  — an  end  to  be  grasped  only  by  faith. 
Is  this  repulsive  old  reprobate  whom  the  nurse  busies  herself 
in  putting  to  rights,  is  he  likely  to  be  an  important  economic 
unit?  It  is  vastly  improbable.  But  one  thing  he  certainly  is. 
Whatever  his  failings,  he  can’t  be  less  than  “the  least  of  these, 
my  brethren.”  In  him,  at  any  rate,  we  can  serve  God,  and 
to  serve  God  is  — though  against  all  appearances  — the 
master  desire  of  our  time,  and  of  all  times. 

Ill 

Nursing  has  thus  a deep  root,  planted  far  out  of  sight  — 
faith  and  sentiment  — which  is  vastly  stronger  than  any  de- 
sire for  utility  or  efficiency.  By  faith  and  not  by  sight  we 
know  the  immeasurable  and  infinite  worth  of  a human  being. 
The  humble  personal  services  of  nursing  express  our  sense 
of  this  infinite  worth,  not  in  talk,  but  in  action  and  express  it 
against  all  the  elements  of  materialism  and  of  selfish  frivolity 
which,  superficially,  characterize  our  time. 

The  better  element  of  American  and  English  women, 
impatient  under  the  dominance  of  machines  and  oil,  brick  and 
mortar,  steel  and  stone,  under  the  dominance  of  the  measur- 
able and  the  scientific,  revolt  against  the  tendency  to  make 
these  tools  and  devices  of  man  more  important  than  man 
himself,  more  important  than  the  spirit  that  created  them, 
and  find  their  outlet  in  nursing. 

Women  are  less  fooled  by  the  modern  fad  of  materialism 
than  men  are.  They  know  better  its  ephemeral  quality.  They 
know  better  what  at  bottom  they  want,  and  in  Europe  and 
America  they  are  not  dominated,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
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by  the  wishes  of  men.  European  women  feel,  often  enough, 
the  same  impulses  as  their  hmglish-speaking  sisters,  but  are 
afraid  of  what  their  fathers,  brothers,  husbands  will  think; 
afraid  of  becoming  — or  seeming  to  become  — unfeminine, 
unsexed,  which  would  be,  rightly  enough,  anathema. 

I have  said  that  the  motive  of  nursing  is  not  primarily  the 
motive  of  utility,  although  of  course  it  includes  utilitarian 
elements.  The  real  motive  has  two  marks : 

1.  The  desire  for  unmeasured  service. 

2.  The  desire  to  serve  without  distinction  of  persons. 

Most  other  services  represent  a quid  pro  quo.  They  are 

measured  and  weighed,  like  all  that  is  scientific  and  mechan- 
ical. Not  so  in  nursing.  And,  as  I have  said,  nursing  gets 
away  from  the  distinctions  of  worth  among  persons.  Any- 
one is  worth  nursing.  No  crime  is  sufficient  to  make  us  want 
to  deny  man  this  service.  In  other  relations  he  may  be 
worth  little  or  nothing.  He  may  have  no  economic  value;  be 
anything  but  attractive  or  congenial  or  moral.  But  we  want 
somewhere  and  sometime  a service  that  goes  beyond  such 
distinctions  of  worth  that  we  used  to  make  when  we  planned 
charities  for  the  “worthy  poor.”  It  is  not  that  women  feel 
that  they  ought  to  desire  such  a service  irrespective  of  per- 
sonal worth,  but  that  they  actually  desire  it  without  any 
thought  of  right  and  wrong. 

IV 

This  is  the  Christian  tradition.  Christian  because  it  leads 
to  unmeasured  service,  to  the  spending  of  one’s  self,  with- 
out counting  the  cost,  to  doing  a great  deal  more  than  any- 
one is  paid  for  or  could  expect ; doing  this,  not  in  conscious 
self  sacrifice,  but  in  spontaneous  devotion.  This  is  charac- 
teristic of  Christianity.  “And  if  any  man  . . . take  away  thy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.”  “And  whosoever  shall 
compel  thee  to  go  a mile,  go  with  him  twain.”  Such  im- 
pulses get  beyond  the  arithmetical,  the  mechanical,  the  idea 
of  a quid  pro  quo,  of  work  for  payment  under  supply  and 
demand.  We  are  not  balancing  our  deserts  against  payment. 
We  are  on  the  same  side  with  any  man  or  every  man  as 
against  the  miseries  from  which  they  sufifer. 
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Something  is  given  for  nothing  here.  We  cannot,  like 
God,  create  something  out  of  nothing,  but  we  can  give  with- 
out measuring  the  return  or  calculating  our  advantage.  I 
assert  that  this  is  not  only  an  ideal  or  a possible  desire  of 
the  highest  type  for  every  American  woman.  I say  that  by 
many  it  is  more  desired  than  our  ordinary  bargaining  ways 
of  behavior.  It  is  a deeper,  intenser  desire,  though  well 
hidden  in  many  persons,  well  below  the  surface  of  their  con- 
sciousness. The  Latins  feel  this  desire  for  unmeasured  serv- 
ice to  an  ideal  of  art ; the  English  to  an  ideal  of  order ; the 
American  woman  primarily  to  such  personal  service  as 
nursing.  The  art,  the  order,  the  personal  service  are  desired 
not  for  their  utility  but  for  their  own  sake. 

Nursing  follows  the  Christian  tradition,  moreover,  be- 
cause it  is  hard  and  humble  — it  is  being  a servant. 

“Oh,  well  may  God  with  the  serving  folk  cast  in  His  dreadful  lot, 

For  is  not  He  a servant  and  is  not  He  forgot?” 

In  the  motive  for  nursing  there  is  contained  the  deep 
desire  that  no  one  shall  have  a harder  time  than  we  do; 
that  we  shall  not  be  cushioned  away  from  this  world  like 
weaklings.  Where  the  hard  knocks  are  being  given  and 
taken,  there  is  our  place.  There  are  women  whose  powers 
are  pushing  for  expression  and  can  only  be  used  where  many 
shrink  and  are  afraid  or  disdain  to  go.  Deeper  than  the 
desire  for  money  or  ease  is  the  desire  to  spend  ourself  with- 
out check,  to  let  out  a deeper  impulse,  a more  central 
hunger  than  has  yet  found  any  chance  in  other  parts  of  the 
modern  world. 

Part  of  the  present  trend  in  favor  of  institutional  nurs- 
ing, of  public  health  nursing,  of  social  work  for  nurses  — 
and  so  away  from  the  old-fashioned  nursing  — is  due,  I 
fancy,  to  the  feeling  that  more  Christian  service  can  be 
given  in  these  new  fields  because  they  are  more  arduous, 
rougher,  more  democratic  than  the  average  case  of  private 
nursing.  These  new  public  services  seem  nearer  to  the  firing 
line,  nearer  to  the  point  of  greatest  suffering  and  of  greatest 
need  for  service,  where  one  can  spend  oneself  most  freely. 
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I see  a great  future  for  American  women  here,  both  in 
public  and  in  private  work  — to  evangelize  the  rich,  to  de- 
light in  the  society  of  the  poor,  and  so  to  find  outlet  for  their 
deepest  desire  — forever  hungry  and  restless  until  it  can 
spend  itself  for  God  in  man. 

Note.  This  article  printed  by  courtesy  of  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 


Hospital  Items 

The  hospital  is  now  giving  dental  prophylactic  treatment. 
Miss  Ida  M.  Mansfield,  dental  hygienist,  has  been  engaged 
to  carry  on  this  work,  dividing  her  time  between  the  hospital 
and  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
As  far  as  possible  dental  prophylactic  Avork  is  done  by  appoint- 
ment before  the  patient  is  admitted  to  the  house  or  imme- 
diately thereafter. 

The  East  Surgical  Service  is  now  employing  in  the  septic 
room  of  the  amphitheatre  a central  supply  table.  The  innova- 
tion is  proving  satisfactory  to  the  surgeons,  effecting  a saving 
of  time  in  preparing  for  operations,  and  certain  economy  in 
supplies. 

By  provisions  of  the  will  of  George  R.  White,  a tablet 
was  placed  in  Ward  16.  It  bears  the  following  inscription: 

“ELIZABETH  WHITE  WARD, 

In  Memory  of  Elizabeth  White,  Mother  of 
George  Robert  WmTE, 

The  Income  of  Whose  Generous  Gift  to  the  Hospital 
Is  Used  for  This  Ward.” 

Extensive  repairs  and  alterations  were  made  on  buildings 
during  the  past  summer.  Additional  bathrooms  were  in- 
stalled in  the  Thayer  building,  a radiator  was  provided  in 
each  room.  New  fire  escapes  were  also  added  to  the  west 
wing  of  the  building.  Repairs  were  also  made  on  the  chim- 
ney of  the  laundry  building  and  on  the  roof  of  the  power 
house.  The  New  Nurses’  Home  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a fifth  floor.  The  construction  is  of  the  same 
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character  as  the  other  floors  of  the  building  and  provides 
accommodations  for  thirty  nurses.  There  is  a suite  for  the 
superintendent  of  nurses  on  this  floor. 

The  policy  of  the  out-patient  department  with  reference 
to  tonsil  and  adenoid  cases  has  been  modified  in  the  direction 
of  limiting  the  number  of  operations  that  are  done  in  the  out- 
patient department  to  four  cases  per  day.  Beyond  this  num- 
ber, these  cases  are  referred  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
for  operative  treatment.  This  change  has  allowed  the  with- 
drawal of  a house  officer  from  the  throat  room  and  his  as- 
signment to  the  genito-urinary  service.  Two  internes  from 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  are  now  assigned  to  the  throat 
room. 

The  hospital  is  sorry  to  record  the  retirement  of  Dr.  David 
L.  Edsall  from  the  position  of  Chief  of  Medical  Services.  The 
following  vote  was  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

“The  Trustees  accept  Dr.  Edsall’s  resignation  with 
great  regret.  They  appreciate  that  under  his  leadership 
the  efficiency  and  reputation  of  the  Medical  Services  of 
the  hospital  have  so  progressed  as  not  only  to  maintain, 
but  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the  hospital  as  one  of  the 
leading  medical  centers  of  the  country.  The  Trustees 
extend  to  Dr.  Edsall  their  thanks  for  his  accomplishment 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.” 

Dr.  Edsall  becomes  the  first  full-time  Dean  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  and  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  it  was  voted 
to  change  Miss  Johnson’s  title  from  that  of  Superintendent 
of  Nurses  to  that  of  Superintendent  of  Nurses  and  Principal 
of  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

Operations  have  begun  on  the  plans  for  reconstruction  and 
addition  to  the  Bulfinch.  This  addition  will  be  five  stories 
high  and  will  extend  from  the  back  center  of  the  Bulfinch 
to  Allen  Street.  The  purpose  of  the  addition  is  to  provide 
medical  laboratories.  Separate  kitchens,  lavatories,  and  ex- 
amining rooms  are  to  be  built  for  each  medical  ward.  An 
elevator  is  to  be  installed.  The  nurses  who  have  served  as 
“double  dish”  in  the  present  wards  can  appreciate  most  what 
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a great  help  this  change  will  bring.  Available  space  under 
Wards  A and  G,  and  in  the  Emergency  Ward  will  be  utilized 
for  housing  of  medical  patients  during  this  period  of  recon- 
struction. 

Daniel  Robbins  — “Dan,  the  paper  man”  — died  from 
pneumonia  at  the  hospital  on  March  2. 


General  Items 

Susie  M.  Cook  (1895),  during  the  fall,  studied  sugar  con- 
trol with  Dr.  Joslin.  Mrs.  Cook  has  since  gone  to  Samaria 
with  a patient. 

Julia  Wilkinson  (1921)  is  doing  school  nursing  at  Cole- 
brook,  N.  H. 

At  the  time  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  a very  interesting 
note  was  received  from  Annie  L.  Fox  (1883).  Miss  Fox  is 
at  47  Sacramento  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.  She  wrote  that 
she  was  able  to  be  up  and  dressed,  but  not  able  to  go  very 
far.  She  said  that  her  “forgetery”  was  much  better  than  her 
memory. 

Grace  Beattie  (1893)  is  superintendent  of  the  Cyril  and 
Julia  G.  Johnson  Memorial  Hospital,  Staf¥ord  Springs,  Conn. 

Bessie  C.  Young  (1921)  is  the  executive  assistant  at  the 
Bridgeport  Hospital,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Helen  McCaskill  (1919)  is  tarrying  with  us  for  a while  be- 
tween her  various  journeys.  She  is  supervisor  of  the  Bulfinch. 

Hilda  M.  George  (1917)  has  recently  received  her  B.S. 
degree  from  Columbia  University  through  the  Department  of 
Nursing  and  Health.  Miss  George'  enjoyed  a month’s  vaca- 
tion in  Havana,  Cuba,  and  is  now  doing  public  health  nurs- 
ing in  Monmouth,  New  Jersey. 

Elizabeth  Welch  (1922)  is  taking  the  course  in  anaesthetiz- 
ing at  the  Hartford  Hospital,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Agnes  Peltz  (1922)  is  in  charge  of  the  surgical  division  at 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Gertrude  Luff  (1922)  and  Ruth  Averill  (1922)  have  re- 
signed their  positions  in  the  operating  room  and  are  en  route 
for  California. 

Helen  Mackenzie  (1919)  is  in  charge  of  the  operating 
room  at  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hospital,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Eleanor  Fitzgerald  (1923)  is  in  charge  of  the  nursery  at 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  Frances  Winters  (1924)  is 
etherizer  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Of  the  Class  of  1923,  Anne  Harkonen  is  in  charge  of  the 
East  Surgical  Service,  Helen  Pearson  of  Ward  G,  Olive 
Scudder  of  Ward  C,  Jessie  Walkden  of  Ward  7. 

Mary  Paul  (Presbyterian  Hospital,  1920)  is  in  charge  of 
Ward  31. 

Agnes  Holmes  (1924)  has  joined  the  staff  of  graduate 
etherizers. 

Ada  Helen  Brown  (1924)  is  head  nurse  in  Ward  A. 

Rose  L.  Pelletier  (1924)  has  gone  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
New  Bedford,  as  practical  instructor. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Heilman,  Director  of 
American  Nurses  of  the  recent  commission  to  Greece,  the 
nurses  of  Greece  have  formed  a graduate  nurses’  association. 
The  purpose  of  the  association  is  to  draw  the  nurses  closer 
together,  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  development  of  the 
profession  in  other  countries,  and  to  improve  nursing  ideals 
and  standards  in  the  country. 

Miss  Kleoniki  Klonare  (1899),  through  whose  influence 
all  but  one  of  this  group  were  led  to  take  up  nursing,  was 
elected  president  of  the  association.  Miss  Klonare  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  and  is 
now  supervisor  of  American  Women’s  Hospitals  in  Greece. 

Alice  Peake,  of  the  Children’s  Hospital,  has  succeeded 
Constance  Atkins  in  charge  of  the  children’s  wards. 

Mildred  Brown  (1919)  is  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  as 
Miss  Eastman’s  first  assistant,  and  Jessie  Ryder  (1921)  is 
second  assistant. 
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Katherine  MacDonald  (1918)  has  resigned  her  position  I 

as  first  assistant  to  Miss  Eastman  and  has  gone  to  Los  An-  S 

geles,  Calif.  ' ^ 

Mary  Canning  (1923)  is  doing  school  nursing  in  Middle-  i 

boro,  Mass.  | 

Mary  Clark  (1923)  is  supervisor  of  the  operating  room  at  | 

the  Memorial  Hospital,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  ^ 

Emma  C.  Nelson  (1921)  is  the  instructor  at  the  Eye  and  f 

Ear  Infirmary.  ' | 

Esther  Dart  (1891)  is  well  on  the  road  to  recovery  after  | 

having  had  an  appendectomy.  Miss  Dart  spent  part  of  her  \ 

convalescent  period  at  Fairview,  Rowley,  Mass.  J 

We  are  told  that  nine  M.  G.  H.  nurses  are  registered  at  \ 

Teachers  College.  We  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  | 

list,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  includes  the  following:  i 

Helen  Wood  (1909),  Helen  Redfern  (1907),  LI.  L.  P.  Friend  ! 


(1904),  Harriet  L.  Wedgewood  (1919),  Sara  Dennis  Rowell  ] 

(1919),  Rachel  L.  Metcalfe  (1920),  Ruth  Sleeper  (1922),  ? 

Barbara  Macleod  (1915),  Margaret  Dieter  (1916). 

I 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Nicoll  Fenno  announce  the  marriage  v 

of  their  daughter,  Marion  Hiller,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Wellington  f 

Bell  on  Saturday,  the  first  of  March,  nineteen  hundred  and  i 

twenty-four.  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  The  graduates  will  t 

remember  Mrs.  Bell  as  one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Advisory  i 

Committee  on  the  Training  School.  i 


Deaths 

Rebecca  Blood  (1888)  at  the  Hospital,  October  27.  1923. 

Mary  Cook  Cooley  (1887)  at  Marysville,  Calif.,  August 
17,  1923. 

Births 

A daughter,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Gallison  (Mae  B. 
Kells,  1909),  February  29,  1924. 

A son,  Thomas  Parker,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Goebel 
(Dorothy  Parker,  1920),  October  9,  1923. 
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A daughter,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave  Everberg  (Frances 
A.  Morton,  1915),  October  15,  1923. 

A daughter,  Frances,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Ryan 
(Emma  McBeth,  1914),  July  25,  1923. 

A son,  Oscar  Munroe,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Mun- 
roe  Wilson  (Virginia  Lashley,  1919),  September  22,  1923. 

A daughter,  Ruth  Merriel,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jones 
(Edna  Harrison,  1910),  January  21,  1924. 

A daughter,  Jane,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallagher  (Ellen 
Conrick,  1916),  January  22,  1924. 

A son,  Robert  Henry,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Brittin 
(Winifred  Merner,  1919),  September  20,  1923. 

A son,  Peter  Martin,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Martin 
Davey  (Janet  R.  Ottley,  1917),  February  12^  1924. 

A daughter,  Mildred  Brook,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K. 
Prentice  (Mary  Brook,  1918),  October  18,  1923. 

A daughter,  Anne  Kampf,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  D. 
Van  Stone  (Cora  C.  Kampf,  1918),  September  28,  1923. 


Engagements 

Florence  E.  Kirby  (1919)  to  Edward  Phillips  Walker,  of 
Boston. 


Marriages 

Revere  — Auerhamer.  Pauline  Revere  (1921)  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Auerhamer,  May  19,  1923. 

MacQeorge — Bean.  Helen  MacGeorge  (1911)  to  Mr. 
George  W.  Bean,  September  20,  1923.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bean 
are  living  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mason — Bodington.  Julia  Mason  (1922)  to  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Malcolm  Bodington,  November  17,  1923.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bodington  are  living  in  Little  Compton,  R.  I. 

Brown  — Pollard.  Jessie  Leora  Brown  (1905)  to  Mr. 
George  Winkley  Pollard,  November  28,  1923.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pollard  are  living  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 
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Rolls  — Smith.  Florence  Swift  Rolls  (1921)  to  Mr.  Ernest 
Birkett  Smith,  January  2,  1924. 

Olsen  — Robinson.  Olga  Olsen  (1915)  to  Dr.  Hugh 
Laughlin  Robinson,  February  3,  1923. 


Alumnae  Meetings  — January 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
on  the  afternoon  of  January  29.  Twenty-eight  members 
were  present. 

The  Secretary’s  report  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and 
accepted. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  a balance  on  hand  of 
$192.10. 

The  Mite-Box  Committee  had  sent  flowers  to  eleven  sick 
nurses,  and  had  $5.25  in  the  treasury. 

The  Recruiting  Committee  reported  that  a letter  had  been 
sent  to  each  of  the  seventy-five  graduates  whose  names,  for 
various  reasons,  were  not  on  the  membership  lists  of  the 
Alumnse  Association. 

Fourteen  new  members  were  voted  in,  six  active,  three 
non-resident,  and  five  associate. 

Two  resignations  from  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Quarterly 
were  accepted  — that  of  Miss  Cox  as  Editor-in-Chief,  and 
of  Miss  Wood  as  an  assistant  editor.  Miss  Esther  Dart  was 
made  Editor-in-Chief ; the  following  alumnse  were  appointed 
as  her  assistants:  Miss  Sally  Johnson,  Miss  Charlotte  Perry, 
Miss  Melissa  Cook,  Miss  Sabina  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Mira 
Garland. 

The  election  of  standing  and  special  committees  was  post- 
poned to  the  February  meeting. 

The  Program  Committee  had  secured  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Wilinsky,  of  the  Boston  Health  Association,  to  speak  on  the 
recently  opened  Blossom  Street  Clinic.  This  work,  which  is 
largely  preventive,  serves  a great  need  in  the  West  End  — 
pre-natal  instruction,  baby  hygiene,  and  elementary  dietetics 
being  a part  of  its  educational  program.  Dr.  Wilinsky  also 
told  of  his  observations  in  similar  clinics  in  Europe. 
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Tea  was  served  in  the  reception  room  by  the  Social  Com- 
mittee. 


Thirty-eight  members  of  the  Association  were  present  at 
the  February  meeting,  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  26. 

The  Secretary’s  report  was  read  and  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  $508.43  on  hand. 

A committee  of  five,  with  Miss  Riley  as  chairman,  was 
elected,  to  make  nominations  for  the  special  and  standing 
committees;  they  will  report  at  the  March  meeting. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a committee  of 
three  to  nominate  state  officers. 

The  names  of  eleven  new  members  were  proposed  and 
accepted  for  membership  in  the  Alumnae  Association  — one 
active,  four  non-resident,  and  six  associate. 

All  other  business  was  postponed  till  the  March  meeting. 

The  speaker  for  the  evening  was  Mrs.  Aldrich,  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  She  told  most  interest- 
ingly of  a motor  trip  which  her  family  took  through  England 
and  France.  She  showed  pictures,  with  a lantern,  of  the  fas- 
cinating old  country  life  in  England  and  Normandy  — inti- 
mate glimpses  of  the  picturesque  cottages  and  byways,  of 
the  village  folk  and  their  customs.  She  also  showed  pictures 
of  many  of  the  very  old  cathedrals,  telling  unusual  bits  of 
history  and  legend  connected  with  them.  Her  story  was 
altogether  delightful,  very  diflferent  from  the  usual  illustrated 
account  of  “My  recent  travels  in  Europe”! 

The  Social  Committee  served  tea  in  the  reception  room, 
as  usual,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  meeting. 


Endowment  Fund 


Previousl}^  acknowledged  $16,631.06 

Countess  Moltka  500.00 

Annabella  McCrae  (1895)  10.00 

Nancy  Meredith  Clark  (1893)  5.00 

Grace  Perkins  (1907)  10.00 

Tvlargaret  Warner  (1901)  10.00 
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Edna  Harrison  Jones  (1910)  $25.00 

Emily  Eliot  (1899)  5.00 

Helen  McCaskill  (1919)  5.00 

Katherine  MacDonald  (1918)  5.00 

Clare  Dennison  (1918)  10.00 

Gertrude  Luff  (1922)  3.00 

Ruth  Averill  (1922)  3.00 

Eva  W.  Marryatt  (1909)  5.00 

Cecilia  B.  Rupprecht  (1921)  5.00 

Ava  M.  Weymouth  (1921)  5.00 

Hannah  Brier ly  (1887)  10.00 

Albertine  Sinclair  (1919)  10.00 

Estelle  Svenson  (1922)  5.00 

A Patient  1.00 

Marion  Woodbury  (1920)  5.00 

Annie  L.  Maltby  (1889)  25.00 

Margaret  Henderson  (1913)  5.00 

Elspeth  Campbell  (1909)  10.00 

Mildred  Brown  (1919)  5.00 

Mary  Melville  (1888)  10.00 

Alvira  Stevens  (1909)  25.00 

Margaret  Warner  (1901)  10.00 

Anna  V.  Castle  (1922)  10.00 

Frances  Dailey  (1907)  10.00 

Mary  Knapp  Churchill  (1906)  5.00 

Helene  Lee  (1922)  10.00 

Ellen  Conrick  Gallagher  (1916)  25.00 

Mary  Higson  (1907)  25.00 

A Graduate  2.00 

Etta  Adams  Stevens  (1898)  35.00 

Annabella  McCrae  (1895)  25.00 

Isaline  Davis  (1886)  5.00 

Margaret  Stevenson  (1890)  25.00 

Margaret  Warner  (1901)  10.00 

Amy  Birge  (1909)  10.00 

Donation  to  Bazaar  5.00 

Nancy  M.  Fraser  (1914)  10.00 


$17,570.06 
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Notes  from  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Nurses’  Association,  held  Saturday,  February  16,  1924, 
at  the  Boston  Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

At  the  Private  Duty  Nurses’  Section  the  speakers  were 
Doctors  Arthur  C.  Broughton  and  Theodore  J.  Eastman. 

Each  speaker  emphasized  the  very  great  need  of  the 
Private  Duty  Nurse  and  the  benefits  she  conferred  on  her 
sick  patient  and  the  family,  and  felt  that  this  branch  of 
nursing  should  be  presented  attractively  to  the  student  nurses, 
and  the  practice  of  the  golden  rule  of  humanity  between 
nurses,  doctors,  and  patients,  should  be  maintained ; all  of 
which  will  tend  to  keep  the  ideals  with  which  nurses  and 
medical  students  started  their  life  work. 

At  the  League  of  Nursing  Education  Meeting,  Miss  Efhe 
J.  Taylor,  R.N.,  Superintendent  of  Nurses  of  the  New  Haven 
Hospital,  read  a paper,  “What  Constitutes  a Course  in  Mental 
Nursing  for  Affiliated  Students.”  Miss  Taylor  felt  that  such 
a course  could  not  be  given  in  less  than  four  months,  and 
best  given  in  the  intermediate  year.  It  would  become  a re- 
quirement in  a nurse’s  curriculum  in  the  near  future. 

At  the  Public  Health  Section,  the  audience  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  listening  to  a most  enlightening  talk  on  a more 
recently  developed  phase  in  the  field  of  health  education, 
“Mental  Hygiene,”  by  Dr.  George  K.  Pratt,  Director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  Boston.  Dr.  Pratt 
said  in  part  that  psychiatry  has  found  that  we  know  far  more 
about  preventable  mental  disorders  than  curing  them ; that 
almost  all  of  them  begin  during  childhood,  and  are  acquired, 
not  inherited.  Part  of  the  nursing  program  is  to  remedy 
these  conditions  that  already  exist  in  children,  and  to  teach 
parents  how  to  lay  the  foundation  of  good  mental  health 
that  almost  all  children  are  born  with.  Nurses  who  want  a 
better  realization  of  what  the  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene  is 
doing  should  communicate  with  their  headquarters,  5 Joy 
Street,  Boston. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  the  State  Nurses’  Association, 
Miss  Sallie  Johnson,  R.N.,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, reported  on  the  hearing  of  the  Nurses’  Bill  which  was 
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held  January  15.  The  speakers  at  the  hearing  were  Misses 
Johnson,  Daly,  and  Sheppard;  Doctors  Frothingham  and 
Washburn;  Mesdames  Thayer,  Vaughan,  De  Normandie,  and 
others.  Opposition  was  heard  from  Doctors  Shadman,  Kline, 
May,  Cohoon,  and  Nichols. 

The  hearing  was  dignified  and  pleasant  in  every  way. 
The  Public  Health  Committee  has  given  the  Massachusetts 
State  Nurses’  Association  leave  to  withdraw  and  refer  the 
Nurses’  Bill  to  the  next  General  Court. 

All  nurses  were  urged  to  attend  the  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  National  Organization  of  Nurses  June  16  to  21,  1924, 
at  Detroit.  Miss  Mary  K.  Nelson,  R.N.,  reported  on  the  esti- 
mated entire  traveling  expense,  without  meals,  $55.00. 

Miss  Mary  Riddle,  R.N.,  spoke  on  the  Robb  Scholarship 
Fund.  Scholarships  were  available  for  nurses  who  would 
like  to  fit  themselves  as  instructors,  and  for  other  advanced 
courses.  A collection  was  taken  towards  the  American 
Women’s  Movement  in  the  restoration  of  the  Louvain 
Library,  amounting  to  nearly  $70.00. 

The  meetings  were  well  attended  by  interested  audiences. 
The  reports  of  the  activities  of  the  county  branches  showed 
that  the  nurses  were  active  throughout  the  state. 


Sick  Relief  Association  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnse 

Have  you  thoughtfully  considered  the  real  advantages  of 
being  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Alumnae  Sick 
Relief  Association?  If  you  have  not  you  should  give  your 
strict  attention  to  this  matter  at  once. 

Do  you  realize  that  this  Association  will  pay  you  a benefit 
of  $10.00  for  every  week  of  illness  up  to  $80.00  a year,  exact- 
ing only  $5.00  annual  fee? 

No  physician’s  certificate  required  to  become  a member, 
simply  prove  you  are  in  good  health. 

If  you  are  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Alumnae 
Association  send  to  Miss  Alice  K.  Ruggles,  Secretary,  55  Van 
Dyke  Street,  Boston,  for  application  blanks  now.  If  you  are 
not  a member  of  the  Alumnae  JOIN  then  JOIN  the  S.  R.  A. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  RECORD 


OF  THE 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Nurses  Alumnae  Association 


THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  PUBLISHED  THE  WEEK  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  OF 
MARCH.  JUNE,  SEPTEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 


General  Information 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ALUMNA 


President,  Edith  I.  Cox  (1909),  Robert  B.  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

First  Vice-President,  Clare  Dennison  (1918),  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President,  Helen  0.  Potter  (1909),  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary,  Rubie  Smith  (1918),  Phillips  House,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Alvira  B.  Stevens  (1909),  Phillips  House,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Auditors,  Bessie  Fullerton  (1895),  135  High  Street,  Brookline,  Mass.; 
Jane  F.  Riley  (1888),  Boston,  Mass. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Annabella  McCrae,  Massachusetts  General  Hespital,  Boston,  Mass. 
Vice-President,  Laura  A.  Wilson,  2022  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Treasurer,  Harriet  O.  Coombs,  R.N.,  147  Roxbury  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Secretary,  S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  28  Westland  Avenue,  Suite  2,  Boston,  Mass. 


M.  G.  H.  Training  School  caps  may  be  procured  from  Mrs.  Mary  McKay, 
The  Thayer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Price,  30  cents. 


Fairview,  a vacation  and  week-end  house  for  nurses,  situated  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  year. 
Board  and  lodging,  $1.00  per  day  for  student  nurses;  $1.50  per  day  for 
graduate  nurses ; and  $2.00  per  day  for  any  friend  a nurse  may  be  allowed 
to  take  there.  Stay  is  limited  to  two  weeks.  Each  guest  is  expected  to 
take  care  of  her  room.  For  reservations  write  to  Miss  Cossey,  483  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  or  telephone  B.  B.  8000  between  2 and  4 p.m. 


There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the  Alumnse: 

1.  Active  Membership.  Fee,  $4.50 

These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents  of  Massachusetts.  This 
membership  includes  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses 
Association  and  the  American  Nurses  Association.  It  includes  the 
Quarterly  Record. 

2.  Non-Resident  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00 

Graduates  who  are  not  residents  in  the  state.  Not  necessarily  regis- 
tered. Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 

3.  Associate  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00 

Not  necessarily  registered.  Graduates  may  join  as  Associates  before 
they  have  opportunity  to  take  State  Board  Examinations,  and  have 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Alumnae,  but  are  not  members  of  the 
state  and  national  associations.  Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 

The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  year.  Dues  are  payable  January  of  each  year. 


The  Quarterly  Record 

OF  THE 

flaBBoctfUBdlB  OIfneral  ?I^OB|ittal  HurBtB 
Aluntnar  ABannatton 

VoL.  XIV  JUNE,  1924  No.  2 

EDITORIAL  STAFF 

Esther  Dart,  Edit or-in-C hie f,  Stillman  Infirmary,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Associate  Editors: 

Sally  M.  Johnson 
Charlotte  M.  Perry 

Mrs.  Joseph  Garland 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

Florence  Clark,  Business  and  Advertising  Manager,  32  Church  Street,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 

Alvhca  B.  Stevens,  Treasurer,  Phillips  House,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Sabina  Wilson 
Melissa  Cook 


Subscription  to  the  Magazine  is  included  in  the  dues  to  the  members  of 
the  Association.  To  non-members,  $1.00  a year;  25  cents  a copy. 

Subscriptions  and  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Miss  Florence  Clark,  32  Church  Street,  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  all  other  com- 
munications  to  Miss  Dart.  Matter  for  insertion  in  the  Record  must  be  sent 
by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  preceding  that  of  publication.  Write  legibly  on 
one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 


PRESS  OF  CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


The  Hospital  has  published  a book  'which  is  comprised  of 
some  300  pages,  and  known  as  the  Memorial  and  Historical  Vol- 
ume. The  content  includes  the  addresses  given  at  the  Centennial. 
There  are  five  main  divisions:  1st,  Centennial;  2d,  Hospital  in  the 
World  War;  3d,  Historical;  4th,  Financial;  5th,  List  of  Officers. 
The  Quarterly  has  already  published  the  addresses  given  at  the 
Centennial,  and  it  will  from  time  to  time  publish  further  extracts 
from  this  volume.  This  copy  is  publishing  the  historical  notes  as 
they  appear  in  this  new  book.  We  are  sure  that  the  nurses  will 
be  glad  to  have  this  record  for  reference. 
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The  report  of  the  Endowment  Fund  Committee,  which  appears 
in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly,  will  bring  a feeling  of  satis- 
faction and  pride  to  each  member  of  our  Alumnae.  The  first  defi- 
nite appeal  for  this  Fund  was  made  by  Miss  Parsons  in  1914.  In 
1915  Miss  Parsons  made  another  appeal,  and  made,  also,  the  first 
contribution  to  the  Fund. 

During  the  first  years  each  donation  was  transferred  directly 
to  the  Trustees  for  investment.  About  1920  the  Alumnae  decided 
to  hold  these  small  sums  until  a total  of  $10,000  should  be  col- 
lected, and  that  sum  would  be  transferred  to  the  Trustees  at  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary. 

Due  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  Endowment  Fund  Commit- 
tee, and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Alumnae,  this  sum  reached 
a little  over  $11,000.  This,  with  the  amount  previously  given, 
and  a sum  of  approximately  $9,000  left  by  an  alumna,  gives  a 
total  of  about  $30,000. 

This  is  a splendid  beginning,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is 
only  a beginning.  We  are  far  from  the  goal.  Let  each  alumna 
see  to  it  that  interest  in  this  Fund  does  not  lag.  The  public  is 
yet  to  be  convinced  that  nursing  education  warrants  the  contribu- 
tions of  public  benefactors.  There  is  still  a “big  job”  before  us. 


In  the  announcement  about  Fairview,  Rowley,  Mass.,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  there  is  a change  in  the  price  to  graduate  nurses. 
The  fact  that  this  increase  was  found  to  be  necessary  will  not  be 
a great  surprise  to  anyone  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  being  a 
guest  there.  We  will  be  glad  to  pay  the  extra  amount  if  fortu- 
nate enough  to  go  there  again. 
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Found 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Twomey  of  8 Belvidere  Street,  Boston,  writes  that 
she  has  found  an  M.  G.  H.  pin.  Mrs.  Twomey  states  that  she 
will  give  it  to  the  owner  if  she  will  call.  A representative  of  the 
Training  School  Office  was  sent  for  the  pin,  thinking  that  we 
might  learn  of  the  owner  and  return  it  from  this  office.  The  per- 
son interviewed,  however,  preferred  to  give  the  pin  to  the  owner. 
If  any  nurse  has  lost  her  pin  she  may  be  glad  to  follow  this  clue. 


Suggestions  for  a Course  in  Mental  Nursing 
for  Affiliated  Students 

Address  Given  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
League  of  Nursing  Education  on  February  16,  1924,  at 
THE  Boston  Public  Library,  by  Effie  J.  Taylor,  Yale 
University  School  of  Nursing. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nursing  and  Nursing  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  we  find  the  following : 

“It  is  evident  that  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  men- 
tal hygiene  and  of  the  sources  that  are  available  for  dealing  with 
mental  illness  and  the  mental  factors  in  general  illness  must  in- 
creasingly be  a part  of  the  public  health  nurse’s  equipment.” 

We  will  go  farther  and  say,  the  knowledge  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  the  mind  and  the  body  and  the  need 
that  man  must  be  studied  as  an  “integrated  rather  than  a disinte- 
grated organism”  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  nurse  educators 
that  the  inclusion  of  mental  hygiene  and  mental  health  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  student  nurse  in  the  general  hospital  school  of  nurs- 
ing is  a necessary  part  of  her  course  of  study.  Mental  nursing 
and  mental  medicine  can  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  an  isolated 
art  and  mind  and  body  must  be  studied  together  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  prevention  of  illness. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  mental  nursing  and  mental 
medicine  is  extremely  interesting  and  what  was  formerly  thought 
adequate  is  now  no  longer  looked  upon  as  such.  The  nurse  to  be 
expert  in  the  care  of  mental  patients  must  be  a highly  cultured, 
thoroughly  educated,  broad-minded,  understanding,  resourceful 
and  versatile  person. 
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No  longer  is  it  thought  that  attention  to  bodily  wants,  a mod- 
erate degree  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  more  or  less  comfortable 
surroundings  and  restraint  measures  for  protection  are  adequate 
for  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill.  These  indeed  were  in  themselves 
great  advances  over  the  prisons  and  almshouses  of  former  years 
but  to-day  we  believe  that  mental  illness  is,  if  not  wholly,  at  least 
partially  due  to  preventable  causes  and  that  these  causes  are  bound 
up  in  our  whole  social  civilization  and  relationships.  We  believe 
also  that  many  of  the  so-called  mental  illnesses  are  due  to  physical 
or  mechanical  causes  and  are  curable  and  that  the  relationship  ex- 
isting between  them  is  so  close  that  differentiation  cannot  be 
made.  We  also  believe  that  many  more  of  the  mental  defects  and 
diseases  are  due  to  faulty  education  and  teaching  and  that  most  if 
not  all  of  these  illnesses  can  be  prevented  if  we  are  sufficiently 
aware  of  them  in  their  early  beginnings. 

Dr.  Charles  Macfie  Campbell,  professor  of  psychiatry  in  Har- 
vard University,  in  his  article  on  “Nervous  Children  and  Their 
Training”  writes,  “The  healthy  adult  is  the  man  or  woman  who 
not  only  has  a healthy  set  of  organs  but  who  adapts  himself  or 
herself  in  a well  balanced  manner  to  the  tasks  which  life  puts  be- 
fore each  one.”  And  may  I draw  your  attention  to  this  inference 
that  life  puts  before  each  one  of  us  our  tasks.  It  is  significant 
and  tells  us  that  with  feeble-mindedness  and  mental  illness  on  the 
increase  and  with  more  patients  ill  in  our  own  country  from  men- 
tal illness  than  from  all  other  causes  combined,  and  that  many  of 
these  illnesses  are  due  to  preventable  causes,  and  with  only  a hand- 
ful of  women  properly  prepared  to  help  this  great  group  of  suffer- 
ing humanity  that  life  has  set  for  us  a task  from  which  as  nurse 
educators  we  cannot  turn  back. 

But  my  task  this  morning  was  not  to  convince  you  of  this 
great  need.  You  know  it  and  believe  in  it  even  as  I know  it  and 
believe  in  it  and  knowing  it  our  task  is  to  face  it  and  become 
equipped  to  meet  it.  Are  we  ready  to  accept  the  challenge  ? When 
I learned  my  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  caring  for  the  mentally 
sick,  I thought  more  in  terms  of  separation  than  I do  to-day.  I 
thought  that  nurses  could  not  be  taught  mental  hygiene,  mental 
health  or  mental  nursing  apart  from  a special  hospital,  but  to-day 
I am  modifying  that  thought  to  some  extent  and  I would  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  I believe  the  underlying  principles  in  the  care  of 
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the  mentally  ill  and  the  principles  governing  and  controlling  men- 
tal life  and  health  can  be  taught  in  the  general  hospital  in  associa- 
tion with  the  laws  and  principles  which  govern  and  control  phys- 
ical health.  I believe  the  time  will  come  when  we  will  think  in 
these  terms  without  question  and  that  all  teachers  in  our  schools 
of  nursing  will  understand  the  human  being  as  a personality  and 
will  teacE  in  this  way.  To  do  this,  however,  the  application  of 
principles  to  the  individual  must  be  made  and  again  varied  in  their 
application  to  meet  the  individual  differences  for  we  are  as  differ- 
ent in  behavior  and  our  reactions  to  life’s  situations  as  we  are  dif- 
ferent in  “form  and  feature”  and  life’s  experiences. 

I should  be  happy  to  see  on  every  faculty  in  the  general  hos- 
pital schools  of  nursing  an  instructor  expert  in  the  principles  of 
psychology  and  the  art  of  mental  nursing  whose  function  it  would 
be  to  coordinate  with  the  medical,  surgical,  pediatric,  obstetrical 
and  communicable  disease  supervisors  and  instructors  the  mental 
condition  of  all  sick  patients  in  the  hospital  with  the  physical  con- 
ditions and  their  treatments. 

It  is  that  kind  of  thing  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  in  the  new 
Yale  School  of  Nursing,  and  in  addition,  to  relate  all  these  situa- 
tions and  conditions  found  within  the  hospital,  to  the  real  life  of 
the  patient  on  the  outside.  In  this  way  and  only  in  this  way  can 
the  sick  patient  be  studied  as  a whole  and  can  the  direct  relation- 
ship which  should  exist  between  preventive  and  curative  nursing 
and  mental  and  physical  health  be  thoroughly,  tangibly  and  reme- 
diably  established. 

It  is  an  ambitious  program  and  one  which  requires  all  the  skill 
and  knowledge  that  can  possibly  be  centered  upon  it.  We  are 
convinced  that  it  is  based  on  sound  principles  and  given  the  op- 
portunity and  necessary  expert  workmen  will  prove  its  cause. 
Some  day  and  not  too  far  in  the  future  all  schools  of  nursing  will 
build  on  some  such  foundation  and  by  trial  and  error,  sometimes 
perhaps  by  difficult  and  trying  experiences  a way  will  be  found  to 
study  and  know  human  beings  in  all  their  varied  relationships, 
but  in  the  meantime  we  must  develop  the  field  and  prepare  the 
way. 

One  of  the  first  steps  to  help  in  preparing  the  way  is  to  give 
in  our  schools  of  nursing,  by  affiliated  courses  in  private  or  state 
mental  hospitals,  a working  knowledge,  at  least,  of  the  care  of  the 
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mentally  ill.  In  approaching  the  subject  the  first  question  usually 
asked  is,  for  how  long  should  the  course  extend?  I do  not  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  first  consideration.  The  length  of  any  course 
depends  on  what  is  available  and  how  it  is  to  be  interpreted,  what 
has  been  the  student’s  previous  experience  and  what  is  the  end  in 
view.  Usually  the  reason  why  the  question  of  length  of  time  is 
first  discussed  is  because  of  our  hospital  administrative  problems 
and  not  primarily  to  consider  the  content  of  the  course  of  study 
or  the  experience  of  the  student,  but  till  such  time  as  our  hospi- 
tals learn  that  they  cannot  conduct  adequate  or  real  schools  or 
educational  institutions  dependent  entirely  on  a student  body,  this 
will  no  doubt  be  the  first  question  to  arise. 

I do  not  feel  competent  nor  do  I believe  it  desirable  to  arbi- 
trarily put  a time  limit  on  any  course  but  I would  venture  to  say 
that  given  the  right  kind  of  approach  to  the  problem  in  the  school 
of  a general  hospital  where  an  elementary  course  in  the  principles 
of  psychology  was  given  applied  to  the  conduct  and  behavior  of 
individuals  in  their  daily  life,  their  associations  and  personal  ad- 
justments, with  some  attention  to  the  deviations  from  the  normal 
as  found  in  most  individuals,  that  in  a progressive  special  insti- 
tution where  education  is  thought  of  in  other  terms  than  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  hospital,  a great  deal  could  be  accomplished  with 
two  or  three  months’  affiliation.  On  the  other  hand  I do  not  think 
the  average  nurse  would  in  so  short  a time  become  an  expert  in 
the  management  of  very  ill,  excited  or  disturbed  patients,  but  she 
would  get  a viewpoint  which  would  be  invaluable  to  her  in  any 
form  of  work  into  which  she  would  go,  and  she  would  without 
doubt  return  to  the  general  hospital  with  a new  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  sick  patient  which  in  no  other  way  she  could  ac- 
quire. 

In  the  mental  hospital  she  would  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  excited  or  disturbed  patient  regain  his  self-control. 
She  would  see  the  depressed  patient  grow  cheerful  under  treat- 
ment and  care.  She  would  see  the  value  of  occupations  and  the 
faults  of  idleness.  She  would  learn  how  to  approach  the  mentally 
sick  and  would  learn  how  to  gain  and  keep  their  confidence.  She 
would  see  the  suffering  caused  by  anxiety,  over-work,  fatigue  and 
bad  hygiene  of  living.  She  would  see  the  results  of  uncorrected 
habits  in  childhood.  She  would  learn,  and  if  she  acquired  no 
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greater  knowledge  than  this  the  time  spent  would  be  worth  while, 
that  patients  afflicted  with  mental  diseases  are  human  beings  like 
herself  with  like  tendencies  and  desires,  and  are  not  a peculiar 
group  of  people,  one  of  which  she  might  become  if  the  same  con- 
ditions were  present  in  her  life.  She  would  acquire  a tolerance 
and  understanding  of  mood  differences  and  learn  that  there  are 
varying  degrees  of  normal  and  all  persons  should  not  be  judged 
from  the  same  standard,  or  from  her  own,  but  that  each  individual 
has  a standard  more  or  less  based  upon  his  life’s  experiences,  edu- 
cation and  his  interpretation  of  these,  and  without  such  knowl- 
edge one  is  not  prepared  to  judge  or  set  apart  a person  in  an  ab- 
normal or  particular  group. 

In  many  state  and  special  hospitals,  particularly  in  those  which 
have  their  own  schools  of  nursing,  a large  proportion  of  the  time 
is  spent  in  teaching  general  medical  and  surgical  nursing  and  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  time  is  spent  in  giving  instruction  in 
the  actual  care  of  the  mentally  sick  and  in  teaching  mental  health 
measures.  In  planning  for  an  affiliation  for  students  from  gen- 
eral hospital  schools,  particularly  if  the  time  devoted  to  the  course 
be  limited  to  two  or  possibly  three  months  (preferably  three 
months),  great  care  should  be  taken  that  every  moment  of  that 
time  be  devoted  to  the  special  field,  and  because  in  a short  affiliat- 
ed course  one  could  not  hope  for  more  than  a basic  knowledge,  it 
should  never  be  pre-supposed  that  the  school  offering  the  affilia- 
tion could  count  on  these  students  to  shoulder  administrative  or 
executive  responsibility.  If  these  facts  were  considered  in  plan- 
ning affiliations  one  could  be  assured  of  a broader  and  wider  ex- 
perience and  an  opportunity  to  see  a greater  variety  of  patients 
and  conditions.  Too  often,  however,  an  opposing  viewpoint  is 
taken  and  the  student  from  the  affiliated  school  is  placed  on  wards 
termed  chronic  or  senile.  Here  the  only  responsibility  imposed 
is  that  which  relates  to  physical  and  custodial  care.  Small  wonder 
is  it  then  that  nurses  who  are  only  afforded  such  limited  oppor- 
tunities are  not  interested  in  mental  work  and  never  acquire 
an  understanding  of  the  real  problems  which  confront  them 
later  in  their  general  nursing  and  community  work.  Seldom  would 
the  above  opportunity  inspire  the  nurse  to  return  for  post-gradu- 
ate study  which  would  lead  her  to  become  an  expert  in  this  most 
interesting  field  of  nursing. 
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What  she  sees  quite  often  is  that  the  social  worker  is  given 
the  opportunity  she  so  sorely  needs  and  at  once  instead  of  a co- 
operative spirit  is  built  up  a defensive  mechanism  which  reacts 
upon  her  future  development.  I have  seen,  many  times,  social 
workers,  technicians  and  others  admitted  to  lectures  and  clinics 
while  the  graduate  and  student  nurses  have  remained  outside  the 
door  waiting  the  call  to  present  a patient  and  act  as  guards  or 
attendants.  While  the  nurse  needs  and  should  have  this  close  per- 
sonal contact  and  relationship  to  the  patient,  and  with  such  has  a 
distinct  advantage  in  the  care  of  the  mentally  sick  over  all  other 
workers,  and  often  even  over  physicians  themselves,  no  affiliated 
course  is  a satisfactory  one  which  does  not  provide  for  both  theory 
and  practice,  and  if  such  education  and  experience  is  necessary  for 
the  education  of  the  social  worker  it  is  doubly  necessary  for  the 
nurse  who  is  the  patient’s  constant  companion. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  outline  a detailed  course  of  instruction 
apart  from  the  field  as  it  is  quite  possible  to  arrive  at  the  same  or 
like  results  by  more  than  one  method  but  in  general  it  would  seem 
that  certain  things  or  subjects,  by  whatever  method  or  relation- 
ship they  may  be  brought  about,  should  be  basic  and  these  I will 
mention. 

The  first  and  fundamental  subject  to  be  taught  is  elementary 
psychology.  This  may  be  a pre-requisite  or  given  in  the  home 
school.  Following  such  a course  or  included  in  the  affiliated 
course  should  be  given  what  Dr.  Esther  Richards  calls  “Aspects 
of  Practical  Psychology”  or  something  akin  to  it.  This  course  is 
really  an  introduction  to  psychiatry  and  clearly  shows  the  rela- 
tionship between  normal  and  abnormal  psychology.  Included  in 
it  are  what  she  terms  facts  of  heredity  and  prenatal  influences — 
adaptive  facts  of  infancy,  early  childhood,  the  school  period  and 
the  period  of  adolescence.  The  history  of  sex  life  and  sex  as  a 
factor  in  mental  life  and  later  common  types  of  thinking  in  nor- 
mal individual  adjustments,  which  in  a measure  show  the  devia- 
tions from  and  relationships  to  the  normal. 

Following  this  introductory  course  in  applied  psychology,  if 
we  may  call  it  so,  should  come  a study  of  mental  diseases.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  nervous  system  has  been  studied  and 
that  the  student  is  familiar  with  its  anatomy  and  physiology, 
therefore  only  a brief  review  of  it  and  pathological  changes  which 
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come  under  certain  conditions  need  be  included  in  this  course  of 
lectures. 

Wherever  possible  the  lectures  should  be  demonstrated  by 
cases.  This  method  of  teaching  may  be  carried  out  by  bringing 
patients  to  the  lecture  rooms  or  by  ^vard  rounds  or  group  confer- 
ences. The  method  must  be  decided  upon  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  lecturer  to  conduct  his  class,  by  one  means  or  another,  and 
upon  conditions  peculiar  to  the  institution  and  patient. 

There  are  different  classifications  of  mental  diseases  but  it 
would  be  impossible  in  a short  course  of  twelve  to  fifteen  lectures 
or  clinics  to  do  more  than  discuss  the  more  common  types  under 
one  or  two  headings.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  nurse 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  great  groups  into  which  the 
majority  of  these  diseases  fall.  Dr.  Stanley  Abbott  has  described 
the  great  groups  of  psychoses  as — 

1.  That  due  to  defective  mental  development — the  feeble  mind- 
ed. 

2 . Dementia  praecox. 

3.  The  maniac  depressive  psychoses. 

4.  The  psychoses  due  to  destructive  disease  of  the  brain. 

5.  The  toxic  psychoses  and 

6.  A more  or  less  heterogeneous  group. 

Another  classification  covering  the  important  conditions  is 
affective  or  maniac  depressive  disorders  or  mood  disorders. 

Schizophrenic  or  dementia  praecox  disorders  or  disorders  of 
thinking, 

Delirium  reactions  types. 

Organic  reaction  types  and  the 

Minor  psychoses  including  neurasthenia,  invalid  reactions  and 
hysteria. 

Associated  with  the  lecture  course  experience  should  be  given 
in  the  various  wards  of  the  hospital  where  under  direct  super- 
vision and  instruction  the  nurse  should  be  instructed  in  the  nurs- 
ing care  of  the  patients.  As  far  as  possible  the  nurse  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  spending  most  of  her  time  in  departments  or 
wards  where  nursing  and  medical  care  count  towards  recovery. 
In  other  words  she  should  be  given  the  hopeful  picture  and  her 
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mind  directed  towards  mental  health  and  the  part  the  nurse  has 
to  play  in  bringing  this  about,  for  sometimes  in  our  routine  lives 
we  lose  sight  of  our  goal  and  miss  the  opportunity  of  preparing 
nurses  for  their  life’s  work  thinking  too  closely  of  our  own  daily 
problem,  a day's  work. 

If  there  is  an  active  social  service  department,  child  hygiene 
or  out-patients  department  in  connection  with  the  hospital  the 
nurse  should  have  the  opportunity  of  what  they  offer  for  later 
her  greatest  contribution  will  have  to  be  made  through  her  con- 
tact in  the  home  or  in  association  in  the  community,  and  if  she 
has  knowledge  enough  to  detect  early  signs  of  change  in  the  habits 
or  behavior  of  the  child  or  adult  she  can  direct  them  toward  the 
source  of  help. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  affiliation  instruction  in  nurs- 
ing technique,  personal  case  studies,  observation  and  record  keep- 
ing should  be  given.  To  keep  a record  of  the  actual  happenings 
of  the  day  in  the  life  of  a patient  requires  great  skill  and  under- 
standing and  often  the  nurse’s  records  mean  more  than  the 
patient’s  history  gleaned  from  some  outside  source,  and  not  infre- 
quently they  have  made  possible  an  obscure  diagnosis.  Types  of 
treatments  and  methods  of  using  them,  such  as  packs,  tubs  and 
other  forms  of  hydrotherapy,  occupations  and  diversions,  should 
form  a part  of  the  instruction  of  the  nurse. 

To  cover  the  ground  outlined  in  anything  like  an  adequate 
way  in  two,  three  or  even  four  months  would  be  difficult.  One 
could  only  hope  to  acquaint  the  student  nurse  with  the  problems, 
change  her  point  of  view,  give  her  a vision  of  the  hopefulness  and 
direct  her  to  future  possibilities.  Without  doubt  the  seeds  sown 
in  such  a course,  however  short,  if  well  chosen  will  lead  her  to 
make  observations  for  herself  to  reach  out  and  study  and  seek 
light  from  those  who  know  more,  and  if  properly  advised,  she  will 
not  undertake  to  do  that  which  she  does  not  understand  but  will 
learn  where  and  how  to  get  the  help  for  those  who  need  it.  Not 
every  nurse  is  mentally,  temperamentally  or  even  physically 
equipped  to  specialize  in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene,  but  every 
nurse  will  come  in  contact  with  mental  situations  which  need  the 
most  tactful  and  careful  handling,  and  if  in  the  future  there  is  to 
be  no  separation  in  the  study  of  mind  and  body  every  nurse  should 
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at  least  have  instruction  in  the  basic  principles  of  mental  life, 
health  and  illness  if  she  is  to  function  as  a factor  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  and  in  the  prevention  of  illness. 


All  Around  Service  Keeping  Nurse  Busy 

Miss  Wilkinson  Presents  Interesting  Record  of  a Single 
Month’s  Activities 

A report  sent  to  the  New  England  Division  by  Miss  Julia 
Wilkinson,  who  recently  took  up  the  position  of  Red  Cross  Nurse 
in  Colebrook,  N.  H.,  contains  the  record  of  much  good  work  ac- 
complished within  a short  space  of  one  month.  Miss  Wilkinson, 
who  is  a graduate  of  Wellesley  College  and  of  the  training  school 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  writes  as  follows : 

‘T  was  fortunate  in  meeting  all  the  teachers  of  the  district 
schools  on  the  day  after  I arrived  in  Colebrook,  at  a State  insti- 
tute. Then  I attended  a reception  given  to  the  teachers  by  the 
Colebrook  Woman’s  Club,  and  met  a number  of  the  parents.  In 
addition  to  frequent  conferences  with  the  two  superintendents 
under  whom  I work,  Mr.  Irish  and  Mr.  Skelton,  I have  at  Mr. 
Irish’s  request  attended  two  schoolboard  meetings.  When  in  their 
neighborhood,  I have  met  most  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
other  four  school  boards. 

‘T  will  help  to  rehearse  the  choir  every  week.  This  will  give 
a fine  opportunity  to  mix  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  upper 
grammar  grades  and  the  high  school,  which  will  be  a great  pleas- 
ure. 

“Frequently,  I have  taken  lunch  and  eaten  it  in  the  district 
schools — certainly  the  best  way  to  get  acquainted.  None  of  the 
schools  have  started  hot  lunches  yet,  but  several  of  the  older  teach- 
ers are  in  the  habit  of  serving  at  least  one  hot  dish  as  soon  as  the 
really  cold  weather  sets  in.  The  younger  teachers  are  interested 
and  have  sent  for  material  on  the  subject  of  hot  lunches. 

“One  might  say  that  the  mental  hunger  in  this  region  is  great- 
er than  the  physical.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  are  starved  for 
reference  material  and  varied  reading  of  all  sorts.  I shall  make 
wide  use  of  the  bibliographies  of  the  A.  R.  C.  Lending  Library. 
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For  general  reading  we  expect  to  get  hold  of  several  of  the  collec- 
tion of  books  sent  out  by  the  State  Library  Commission.  I believe 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  can  do  a great  deal  toward  overcoming  the 
isolation  of  these  children.  Both  of  the  superintendents  approve 
of  the  enrollment  of  schools.” — Red  Cross  Courier. 


Historical  Notes 

Extracts  from  the  History  of  the  Hospital  to  1852  by  N.  I. 
Bowditch^  and  to  1872  by  Dr.  Ellis,  with  additions  to  date 

1810.  A circular  letter  was  issued  by  Drs.  James  Jackson  and 
John  C.  Warren,  August  20,  inviting  subscriptions  “for  a hospi- 
tal for  the  reception  of  lunatics  and  other  sick  persons.”  This 
letter  may  be  regarded  as  the  corner-stone  of  our  institution.  It 
contains  a perspicuous  statement  of  the  advantages  which  a hos- 
pital would  extend  to  all  classes  of  society,  and  closes  as  follows : 

“Hospitals  and  infirmaries  are  found  in  all  the  Christian  cities 
of  the  Old  World;  and  our  large  cities  in  the  Middle  States  have 
institutions  of  this  sort,  which  do  honor  to  the  liberality  and  be- 
nevolence of  their  founders.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  in  this  re- 
spect, as  in  all  others,  Boston  may  erelong  assert  her  claim  to 
equal  praise.” 

1811.  Charter  obtained  from  the  Legislature,  February  25, 
It  incorporates  James  Bowdoin  and  fifty-five  others  of  the  most 
distinguished  inhabitants  of  the  various  towns  of  the  Common- 
wealth, by  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  A 
grant  was  made  of  the  Province  House  Estate,  so  called,  with  au- 
thority to  sell  the  same  and  use  the  proceeds  at  pleasure,  pro- 
vided that  within  five  years  an  additional  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  should  be  obtained  by  private  subscriptions  and 
donations.  In  April,  1817,  the  Hospital  leased  this  estate  to 
David  Greenough,  Esq.,  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  an  annual  rent 
of  two  thousand  dollars,  or  an  outright  sum  of  thirty-three  thou- 
sand dollars,  at  his  option;  and  on  October  1,  1824,  he  elected  to 
pay  this  latter  sum. 
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1811.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Corporation  was  held  April 
23.  The  Corporation  was  organized  by  (the  choice  of)  a Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary;  the  Secretary 
being  ex  officio  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

1813.  Trustees  first  chosen  February  2.  At  first,  the  Presi- 
dent always  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Trustees,  and  presided; 
but  since  1818  the  Trustees  have  acted  by  a Chairman,  who  pre- 
sides at  all  their  meetings ; the  duty  of  the  President  or  Vice- 
President  being  merely  to  preside  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Corporation. 

1814.  By  act  of  Legislature  the  Corporation  was  authorized 
to  grant  annuities  on  lives.  In  a charter  subsequently  granted  to 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  a proviso 
was  inserted,  by  which  one-third  of  its  whole  net  profits  from  in- 
surance on  lives  is  made  payable  to  the  Hospital.  An  additional 
act,  passed  January  17,  1824,  sanctions  a most  important  agree- 
ment between  these  two  Corporations,  by  which  the  Hospital,  in 
lieu  of  all  former  rights,  became  entitled  to  one-third  of  all  the 
earnings  of  said  Insurance  Company,  over  and  above  six  per  cent. 

1816.  The  Board  decided  to  purchase  part  of  Mr.  Joy’s  land, 
the  old  Barrel!  estate  in  Somerville  (site  of  McLean  Hospital). 

1817.  The  Committee  reported  that  they  had  examined  sev- 
eral sites  (for  a General  Hospital),  and  were  pleased  with  one  in 
North  Allen  Street,  and  arranged  that  the  Board  should  visit  it. 
Charles  Bulfinch  sent  in  a plan  for  a General  Hospital.  The  Com- 
mittee for  building  an  Asylum  reported  in  favor  of  two  wings  or 
buildings,  seventy-six  feet  by  forty,  three  stories  high  instead  of 
one,  and  of  brick  instead  of  stone.  Authority  was  given  to  buy 
the  Allen  Street  Estate  at  twenty  thousand  dollars,  if  the  offer 
should  be  accepted  in  six  days.  By  a resolve  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature, June  12,  it  is  provided  that  the  stone  for  the  erection  of 
the  Hospital  should  be  hammered  and  fitted  for  use  by  the  con- 
victs in  the  State  Prison.  The  work  thus  done  is  estimated  at 
over  thirty  thousand  dollars.  A common  seal  was  ordered  to  be 
prepared;  and,  on  November  30,  Colonel  May  laid  it  before  the 
Board — the  device  being  an  Indian  with  his  bow  in  one  hand,  and 
an  arrow  in  the  other ; and  on  his  right,  a star,  being  encircled  with 
the  inscription,  “MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPI- 
TAL, 1811”;  and  it  was  accepted  accordingly. 
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1818.  Several  plans  were  received  by  the  Board,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  referred  to  a Committee.  On  January  25  the  Committee 
reported  that  the  plan  of  a Hospital  by  Mr.  Bulfinch  deserved 
the  premium;  and  on  February  1,  Mr.  Bulfinch’s  plan  (with  slight 
modifications  suggested  by  the  Committee)  was  adopted,  and  im- 
mediate measures  were  directed  for  getting  stone  hammered  at 
the  State  Prison. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Hospital  in  North  Allen  Street  was 
laid  July  4,  in  Masonic  form,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  Visiting  Committee  report  nine  patients  received  at  Asy- 
lum. 

1821.  Notice  was  ordered  to  Drs.  Jackson  and  Warren  that 
the  Hospital  will  be  ready  for  patients  on  September  1.  One  pa- 
tient was  admitted  September  1 ; and,  until  September  20,  not  a 
single  other  application  was  made  for  admission. 

1822.  Six  free  beds  were  established ; three  for  medical,  three 
for  surgical  patients. 

Committee  appointed  December  1,  to  wait  on  Hon.  William 
Phillips  (President  of  the  Corporation  and  Donor  of  $20,000),  to 
request  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait.  This  portrait  by  Stuart  is,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  a fine  painting  and  an  excellent  likeness. 

1823.  A mummy  from  Thebes  was  presented  by  Bryant  P. 
Tilden  and  Robert  B.  Edes,  in  behalf  of  Jacob  Van  Lennep  and 
Company,  of  Smyrna  (the  Hospital  paying  two  hundred  dollars 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  its  exhibition  to  the  Boston  Dispensary), 
which  was  gratefully  accepted.  The  Committee  reported  Octo- 
ber 7,  that  they  had  leased  the  mummy  one  year  for  exhibition  in 
other  cities. 

The  gratifying  announcement  was  made  November  2,  of  a be- 
quest from  John  McLean,  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  pay- 
able on  death  of  his  widow,  and  with  the  information  that  he  had 
also  made  this  institution  his  residuary  legatee,  by  which  “a  much 
larger  sum”  would  be  secured.  This  residue  proved  to  be  over 
ninety  thousand  dollars. 

1824.  Thanks  were  given  to  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq.,  “for  the 
present  of  a sow  of  an  uncommonly  fine  breed.”  Her  weight,  in 
the  Visiting  Committee’s  records,  is  stated  at  273  pounds.  As  this 
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gift  is  noticed  in  both  records  it  evidently  made  a great  sensa- 
tion. 

1825.  General  Lafayette,  with  his  son  and  several  gentlemen, 
accompanied  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  visited  the  Hospital  June  20.  They  were  received  by 
the  President  of  the  Corporation,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  were  conducted  through  the  sev- 
eral wards  and  other  parts  of  the  building. 

An  important  vote  was  passed  on  October  23,  placing  a free 
bed  for  one  year  at  the  disposal  of  anyone  who  should  pay  one 
hundred  dollars. 

The  fact  that  certain  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
Hospital  on  Sundays,  and  having  religious  worship  in  the  wards, 
often  producing  unfavorable  excitement  in  the  patients,  was  com- 
municated to  the  Board;  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Chairman  and  Mr.  Prescott,  who,  by  a written  report  at  the  next 
meeting,  put  an  end  to  the  practice  alluded  to. 

1826.  The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Corporation,  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  mode  of  perpet- 
uating the  memory  of  John  McLean,  recommended  that  the  Asy- 
lum be  hereafter  known  as  “The  McLean  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane.” 

1827.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  having  appeared  at  the 
Hospital,  the  expediency  of  removing  all  the  patients  was  dis- 
cussed; and  four  Trustees  were  appointed  a Committee  on  the 
subject.  January  14,  the  Committee  reported  that  they  had  decid- 
ed, after  conference  with  the  Physician  and  Surgeon,  to  make  a 
temporary  removal  of  all  patients  from  the  Hospital  (as  far  as 
practicable),  with  a view  to  a “thorough  purification  by  fumiga- 
tion or  otherwise” ; and  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Freeman  has  very 
liberally  and  readily  offered  his  dwelling  house  in  Vine  Street,  near 
the  Hospital,'  for  the  accommodation  of  the  patients.  January  21, 
twelve  patients  were  reported  as  removed  to  Dr.  Freeman’s  house, 
and  twenty-one  discharged.  January  28,  the  Hospital  was  report- 
ed to  be  entirely  clear  of  patients,  and  “cleansing,  fumigation,  and 
alteration  of  fireplaces,  etc.,  in  progress.”  February  4,  the  pa- 
tients from  Dr.  Freeman’s  house  were  received  back  into  the  Hos- 
pital. March  25,  Dr.  Robbins  was  appointed  a Committee  to  re- 
turn-  to  Dr.  Freeman  the  key  of  his  house,  with  thanks. 
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1828.  The  Superintendent  was  directed  not  to  buy  any  more 
“domestic  coffee.”  The  nature  of  this  “villainous  compound”  is 
not  stated  on  the  records;  but  it  was  probably  a preparation  of 
rye. 

Colonel  May  was  requested  March  9 to  prepare  a list  of  all 
donations  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  one  hun- 
dred dollars  was  appropriated  to  that  object.  This  vote  is  the  ori- 
gin of  the  “Donation-book,”  decidedly  the  most  important  of  all 
the  records  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Greenough  applying  to  buy  the  reversionary  interest  of 
the  Corporation  in  the  Province  House  Estate,  Messrs.  Francis 
and  Lawrence  were  appointed  a Committee  to  ascertain  its  value. 
The  Hospital  declined  making  the  proposed  sale. 

1839.  Messrs.  STiaw  and  Brimmer  were  instructed  to  report 
as  to  the  expediency  of  rejecting  syphilitic  patients,  or  of  charging 
them  extra  board ; and  this  Committee  subsequently  reported  that 
such  patients  should  be  received  only  in  urgent  cases,  and  should 
always  be  charged  double  the  usual  rates  of  board. 

1841.  Dr.  (John  C.)  Warren  transmitted  a letter  enclosing 
one  thousand  dollars  as  a fund  for  the  purchase  of  religious  and 
moral  books  to  be  given  to  patients  on  leaving  the  Hospital. 

1846.  On  October  16,  “Sulphuric  Ether  was  first  used  for 
the  prevention  of  pain  to  a patient  undergoing  a serious  opera- 
tion at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.”  This  application  was 
made  by  Mr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton.  The  experiment  was  a success. 

1847.  A communication  from  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  as  to 
the  formation  of  a Medical  Library  at  the  Hospital,  was  referred 
to  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Amory,  who  subsequently  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  that  purpose. 

1848.  The  Building  Committee  reported  that  the  new  west 
wing  cost  $29,500;  east  wing,  $28,000;  furnishing,  $19,000;  re- 
pairing center,  rebuilding  old  east  wing  cellar  throughout,  three 
reservoirs,  copper  gutters,  old  kitchen,  outside  painting,  $24,000; 
new  kitchen,  $16,500 ; autopsy  room,  sheds,  chains,  roads,  sodding, 
fences,  $3,000;  total,  $120,000. 

1849.  Gas  was  ordered  to  be  introduced  into  the  Hospital 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Dexter. 

1854.  The  Physicians  and  Surgeons  offered  a communication 
to  the  Board  recommending  the  establishment  of  a Pathological 
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Museum  at  the  Hospital,  and  the  Visiting  Committee  were  in- 
structed to  report  upon  the  subject.  November  19,  the  Visiting 
Committee  reported  that  it  was  expedient  to  establish  a Patho- 
logical Museum  at  the  Hospital. 

1855.  In  the  annual  report  for  1854,  it  is  stated  that  the  ur- 
gent need  that  had  long  been  felt  for  a separate  ward  for  cases  of 
a foul  and  dangerous  nature,  to  relieve  and  secure  other  patients 
from  discomfort  and  risk,  had  during  the  year  been  supplied.  At 
the  cost  of  $12,000,  including  that  for  a necessary  sea  wall,  a com- 
modious building  of  two  stories  (“the  Brick,”  destroyed  in  1899) 
west  of  the  main  edifice,  had  been  erected,  containing  sixteen 
rooms,  with  every  needful  convenience. 

1861.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  communicate  to  His  Ex- 
cellency, Governor  Andrew,  the  following  vote,  passed  in  view  of 
the  pending  Civil  War:  “That  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  assure  the  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth  that, 
in  the  event  of  any  diseased  or  wounded  soldiers  being  returned 
to  this  city,  they  shall  consider  it  their  duty  and  privilege  to  extend 
to  them  all  the  succor  and  relief  that  may  be  within  their  power.” 

1862.  It  was  “Voted,  That  the  subject  of  proper  accommo- 
dations in  this  Hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  United 
States  Army  be  referred  to  Drs.  Dale  and  Howe;  and  in  the 
meantime  that  Dr.  Dale  shall  have  authority  to  place  for  treatment 
in  the  Hospital  any  invalid  soldier  for  whom  there  is  suitable 
room,  the  rate  of  their  board  being  $4.50  per  week.” 

Dr.  Dale  reported  at  the  next  meeting,  March  23,  “That,  un- 
less some  extraordinary  exigency  should  occur,  the  accommoda- 
tions now  afforded  by  this  institution  are  ample  for  the  present.” 

1863.  Leave  was  granted  to  Dr.  Shaw  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commissioner,  or  Examining  Surgeon,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  Pension  Office — his  services  to  be  ren- 
dered at  the  Hospital.  This  office  was  to  be  held  by  him  in  ac- 
cordance with  documents  communicated  to  the  Board  relative 
thereto. 

1872.  Out-Patient  Departments  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System  and  Diseases  of  the  Throat  were  established. 

1873.  The  Training  School  for  Nurses  was  established.  The 
Warren  Ward  (A)  and  Jackson  Ward  (B)  were  built.  They 
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were  both  one-story  buildings  of  corrugated  iron.  An  Out-Pa- 
tient Department  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye  was  established. 

1874.  The  Allen  Street  House  for  Pathology  and  the  Bige- 
low Ward  (C)  were  built. 

1875.  The  Townsend  Ward  (D)  was  built.  Land  in  that 
part  of  Belmont  called  Waverley  was  purchased  for  the  future 
site  of  the  McLean  Asylum. 

1882.  Convalescent  Home  in  Waverley  opened. 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses  at  the  McLean  Asylum  was 
organized. 

1883.  The  Thayer  Building  for  Nurses  was  opened  and  the 
Gay  Building  for  Out-Patients  was  built. 

1888.  The  Bradlee  Ward  (E)  for  aseptic  surgery  was  built. 

1891.  A house  for  the  Resident  Physician  was  built. 

1892.  The  name  McLean  Asylum  was  changed  to  McLean 
Hospital.  Building  on  the  land  at  Waverley  was  begun. 

1894.  The  Gardner  Ward  (F)  for  contagious  diseases  was 
built. 

1895.  The  McLean  Hospital  was  transferred  from  Somer- 
ville to  the  new  buildings  in  Waverley.  This  was  completed  on 
November  15. 

1896.  The  Pathological  Laboratory  was  opened,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  General  Hos- 
pital was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Semi-Centennial  of  Anaesthesia  was  celebrated  on  Oc- 
tober 16. 

1901.  A new  Operating  Building,  a new  Domestic  Building 
and  an  addition  to  the  Nurses’  Home  were  built  at  the  General 
Hospital. 

1902.  The  Weld  Ward  (G)  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin  was  fin- 
ished, and  a Ward  for  Children  (H)  was  opened  in  the  Bulfinch 
Building. 

1903.  The  new  Out-Patient  Building  on  Fruit  Street  was 
opened,  and  the  Orthopedic  Department  was  established. 

1905.  Social  Service  was  established  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 
in  the  Out-Patient  Department. 

Reclamation  of  gauze  by  sterilization  inaugurated,  later  adopt- 
ed by  other  hospitals,  resulting  in  a large  saving  of  expense. 

1907.  Orthopedic  Ward  (I)  opened. 
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1910.  A Children’s  Medical  Department  and  a Genito-Uri- 
nary  Department  were  established. 

Disinfection  of  excreta  by  heat  established  here,  and  later 
adopted  by  many  other  hospitals. 

1911.  Reorganization  of  the  Surgical  and  Medical  Staffs,  by 
the  appointment  of  a Chief  of  Service  for  each  of  these  services. 

1912.  A similar  reorganization  was  carried  out  in  other  de- 
partments and  the  General  Executive  Committee  was  established. 

1913.  A Nurses’  Home  on  Fruit  Street  was  completed  and 
occupied. 

A Department  of  Syphilis  called  the  South  Surgical  Depart- 
ment was  established. 

1916.  The  Moseley  Memorial  Building,  containing  the  Ad- 
ministrative Offices,  Treadwell  Library,  Emergency  Ward  and 
rooms  for  House  Officers  and  others,  was  opened. 

The  nucleus  of  a Base  Hospital,  organized  under  the  Red 
Cross,  was  established. 

1917.  Base  Hospital  No.  6,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Unit,  departed  for  France  on  July  9.  The  work  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Staff  who  remained  behind  was  made  lighter  by  the 
return  of  several  past  members  of  the  Staff  as  volunteers. 

The  Phillips  House  was  opened  and  the  Medical  Laboratory 
was  established. 


Endowment  Fund 

Laura  A.  Wilson  (1886),  Chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Endow- 
ment Fund  Committee,  has  transferred  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Hos- 
pital, the  sum  of  $11,268.15,  held  by  Mildred  Brown  (1919),  the 
Treasurer  of  the  fund. 

Itemized  statement  of  the  transfer. 

May  8,  1924.  Paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Mr.  Charles  H.  W.  Foster, 

$11,421.82 

Exceeded  Deed  of  Gift  by  $153.67 
Deed  of  Gift  was  $11,268.15 
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Amounts  turned  over: 

Franklin  Savings  Bank, 

Liberty  Bonds 

$50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

$200.00 


3,275.74 
4,060.55 
3,721.72 
163.81 

$11,421.82 

The  following  is  copy  of  a Deed  of  Gift  which  has  been 
drawn  up  by  a committee  representing  the  Trustees,  and  a commit- 
tee representing  the  Alumnae. 

Deed  of  Gift  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Nurses’  Alumnae  Association  to  Trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  For  the  Benefit  of 
Student  Nurses  in  the  Hospital. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
NURSES’  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION  has  collected  a sum 
of  10,320.76  dollars,  now  held  by  the  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  as  custodians, 
and  also  the  further  sum  of  11,268.15  dollars,  now  held  by  Miss 
Mildred  Brown. 

The  Association  hereby  gives  and  grants  both  these  sums  of 
money,  amounting  in  all  to  21,588.91  dollars,  to  The  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  in  trust,  to  be  held  by  it,  together 
with  all  additions  thereto  and  accumulations  thereof,  as  a trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  Endowment  Fund,  the  principal  and  in- 
come thereof  to  be  held,  managed,  and  disposed  of  as  follows : 


2nd  Issue  4i^%  due  1942 
4th  Issue  434%  due  1938 
3rd  Issue  4i/4%  due  1928 
4th  Issue  due  1938 

First  two  receipts  from  Bank  dated 
December  3,  1920 
Last  two  receipts  from  Bank  datqd 
March  1,  1921 

Cash 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings 

Suffolk  Savings  Bank 

New  England  Trust  Company 
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1.  The  Trustees  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  re- 
ceive and  receipt  for  said  fund  and  additions  thereto  from  any 
source,  and  for  income  therefrom,  and  to  sell  and  transfer  any 
part  or  all  of  the  trust  property,  and  to  invest  and  reinvest  the 
proceeds  of  any  and  all  such  sales,  either  in  real  or  personal  es- 
tate, and  without  the  aid  of  any  court  or  of  the  committee  herein- 
after referred  to. 

2.  All  income  of  the  fund  shall  be  accumulated  until  paid  out 
by  the  Trustees  as  they  shall  be  so  authorized  by  a vote  of  a ma- 
jority of  the  committee  hereinafter  provided  for  as  follows : 

A.  When  and  as  by  such  vote  the  committee  shall  determine 
it  to  be  advisable,  the  Trustees  shall  use  and  apply  a part  or  all 
of  such  income,  as  determined  by  the  committee,  for  the  benefit 
of  student  nurses  in  The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  for 
salaries  of  teachers ; equipment  of  class  rooms ; scholarships  for 
needy  but  promising  students ; or  for  any  other  purpose  or  pur- 
poses which  by  such  vote  of  the  committee  shall  be  determined 
to  be  directly  connected  with  the  education  of  student  nurses  in 
The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  provided  the  income  there- 
from shall  not  be  devoted  to  any  purpose  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  general  purposes  of  the  Hospital. 

B.  If  there  be  no  student  nurses  in  the  Hospital  at  the  time 
of  any  such  payment,  the  income  of  that  portion  of  the  fund 
which  shall  have  been  contributed  by  The  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Association  shall  be  paid  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  that  association,  and  income  from  the  balance  of  the 
fund  so  paid  shall  be  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Hospital.  All  payments  under  this  second  clause  shall  be  made 
upon  similar  authorization  by  the  committee. 

3.  If  said  Alumnae  Association  and  the  Training  School  for 
Nurses  now  at  the  hospital  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  if  there  be  no 
student  nurses  in  the  Hospital,  the  whole  fund,  both  princi- 
pal and  accumulated  and  unpaid  interest,  shall  be  used  for  the 
general  purposes  of  The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  under 
the  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital. 

4.  A committee  of  five  members  shall  be  created  hereunder ; 
one  member  to  be  a Trustee  of  The  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, designated  by  said  Board;  one  member  to  be  a lady  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  General  Hospital  Training  School, 
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to  be  chosen  by  said  committee;  one  member  to  be  of  The 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Association, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Association,  and  all  to  be  chosen  for  a term 
of  three  years ; one  member  of  the  committee  to  be  the  Director 
for  the  time  being  of  The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and 
one  member  to  be  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses  and  Principal  of 
the  Training  School  of  The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
One  of  the  duties  of  such  committee  shall  be  to  consider  and 
carry  out  ways  and  means  of  additions  to  the  fund,  the  hope  of 
the  donors  being  that  the  fund  may  ultimately  reach  the  sum  of 
at  least  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

A written  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  that 
not  l^s  than  three  members,  being  a majority  of  the  committee 
have  voted  in  favor  of  any  measure  hereunder  shall  be  full  pro- 
tection to  the  Trustees  hereunder  acting  in  reliance  thereon, 
whether  the  committee  shall  have  at  the  time  of  such  vote  its 
full  membership  or  not. 

5.  The  fund  may  be  invested  as  a part  of  the  Hospital’s 
“Special  Purpose  Fund,’’  and  participate  in  the  profits  iand 
losses  of  that  fund  and  the  average  rate  of  income  therefrom. 

6,  This  deed  of  gift  may  be  amended  from  time  to  time  by 
amendments  adopted  by  votes  of  both  The  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnse  Association  and  the  Trustees  of  The 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  The  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Nurses’  Alumnse  Association  has  caused  these  presents  to 
be  executed  by  Edith  I.  Cox  its  President  and  Rubie  M.  Smith 
its  Secretary,  this  2d  day  of  April,  1924. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
NURSES’  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

By  Edith  I.  Cox^  President. 

By  Rubie  M.  Smith,  Secretary. 

The  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  yet  to  be  ap- 
pointed ; of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  General  Hospital 
Training  School,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Vaughan,  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Association,  Miss  Helen  Wood. 
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Sick  Relief  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sick  Relief  Association  was  held  in 
the  Thayer  on  May  10,  1924. 

The  Treasurer,  Miss  Coombs,  reported  a balance  of  $9,444.12 
in  the  treasury.  The  benefits  paid  during  the  past  year  amounted 
to  $230.00. 

The  Secretary,  Miss  Merrill,  reported  that  during  the  year  the 
Executive  Committee  held  five  meetings.  Fourteen  new  mem- 
bers were  admitted.  Three  members  resigned,  and  sixteen  were 
dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues.  The  total  membership  is  102. 
Two  new  members  were  admitted  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  are  as  follows : 

President  Miss  Annabella  McCrae 

Vice-President  Miss  Laura  A.  Wilson 

Treasurer  Miss  Harriet  O.  Coombs 

Secretary  Miss  S.  Eleanor  Merrill 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
{For  One  Year) 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hatlow 
Miss  Mina  McKay 
Miss  Josephine  Thurlow 

{For  Two  Years) 

Miss  Beatrice  Galbraith 
Mrs.  Matilda  A.  MacQuarrie 

S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  Secretary. 


Alumnae  Meetings 

By  Mrs.  Joseph  Garland 
{Mira  C.  Crowell,  1919) 

March.  The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Alumnse  As- 
sociation was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  25th,  with 
twenty-five  members  in  attendance. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a balance  on  hand  of  $657.57. 
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The  following  committees  were  appointed  to  serve  for  one 
year: 

Social  Committee:  Miss  Catherine  Carleton,  Chairman;  Miss 

Jessie  Ryder;  Miss  Rose  Griffin. 

Program  Committee:  Mrs.  Charles  Briggs,  Chairman;  Mrs. 

Gerardo  Balboni;  Miss  Helen  Park. 

Mite-Box  Committee:  Miss  Annie  Robertson. 

Resolutions  Committee  : Miss  Julia  Cochrane. 

Eleven  new  members  were  admitted  to  the  Association, — six 
active,  four  non-resident,  and  one  associate. 

There  was  a final  reading  of  the  Deed  of  Gift  of  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  by  Miss  Wilson.  It  was  then  voted  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Association  be  authorized  to 
execute  and  acknowledge  the  Deed  of  Gift,  and  deliver  it  to  the 
Hospital  Trustees. 

Following  is  our  list  of  nominees  for  officers  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Nurses’  Association: 

Carrie  M.  Hall,  President. 

Bertha  W.  Allen,  1st  Vice-President. 

Melissa  J.  Cook,  2d  Vice-President. 

Jessie  E.  Catton,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Mary  Alice  McMahon,  Recording  Secretary. 

No  program  was  provided,  on  account  of  the  unusually  large 
amount  of  business  which  had  been  carried  over  from  previous 
meetings.  Tea  was  served  as  usual  at  the  conclusion  of  the  busi- 
ness meeting. 

April.  Forty-five  members  were  present  at  the  April  meet- 
ing of  the  Alumnae  Association,  which  was  held  in  the  evening 
of  April  29th.  Miss  Clare  Dennison,  the  Vice-President,  pre- 
sided in  the  absence  of  Miss  Cox. 

The  Secretary’s  report  was  read  and  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a balance  of  $873.49  on  March  31st. 

The  Endowment  Fund  Committee  stated  that  the  money 
was  ready  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Trustees,  and  that  the  transac- 
tion would  soon  take  place. 
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It  was  voted  to  continue  the  Endowment  Fund  Committee 
with  its  present  membership ; much  appreciation  was  expressed 
of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Committee,  which  for  four  years  has 
done  such  splendid  work  under  Miss  Wilson’s  leadership. 

Miss  Helen  Wood  was  elected  to  represent  the  Alumnae 
Association  on  the  Permanent  Endowment  Committee. 

Miss  Dart,  Miss  Stevens  and  Miss  Cook  were  chosen  as  a 
Committee  to  nominate  Councillors. 

A letter  was  read  from  Miss  Elise  Steinman,  class  of  1885, 
expressing  regret  that  she  felt  unable  to  continue  membership  in 
the  Association ; it  was  voted  to  keep  her  name  on  the  mailing 
list. 

Seven  new  members  were  received, — five  active,  one  non-resi- 
dent, and  one  associate. 

It  was  voted  to  appropriate  $100.00  toward  the  expenses  of  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Convention  in  Detroit.  Miss  Annabella 
McCrae  was  nominated  as  a delegate. 

The  importance  of  membership  on  the  Sick  Relief  Associa- 
tion was  urged  by  Miss  McCrae.  It  is  a very  great  help  to  some 
nurses,  and  the  annual  membership  fee  is  small  compared  to  the 
amount  which  will  be  paid  by  the  Relief  Association  in  time  of 
sickness. 

It  was  voted  to  keep  the  Endowment  Fund  Deed  of  Gift  in 
Treadwell  Library. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned,  after  which  the  Social  Com- 
mittee served  tea.  Miss  Eastman  and  Miss  Mulville  entertained 
us  with  groups  of  songs,  which  were  enthusiastically  received. 

May,  The  last  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  Tuesday  after- 
noon, May  27th.  The  attendance  was  very  small,  only  eighteen 
members  being  present. 

The  Secretary’s  report  was  read,  and  accepted  with  a slight 
correction. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  on  April  31st  there  was  a balance 
of  $1,239.11 ; about  $600.00  of  this  will  be  paid  this  month  to  the 
State  Association  for  membership  dues. 

The  special  nominating  committee  presented  the  names  of 
Frances  V.  Ladd  and  Helen  O.  Potter  as  Councillors  for  the 
State  Association;  these  names  were  accepted. 
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A letter  was  read  from  Miss  Perkins  expressing  appreciation 
of  flowers  sent  to  her  during  a recent  illness. 

It  was  voted  to  accept  five  new  members,  one  active  and  four 
associate. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Briggs,  it  was  voted  to  appropriate 
$50.00  for  the  purpose  of  providing  attractive  programs  during 
the  coming  year.  The  subject  was  freely  discussed,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  we  must  make  more  of  an  effort  to  increase  attendance 
at  our  meetings. 

Miss  Clare  Dennison  gave  a delightful  reading,  and  tea  was 
served  as  usual. 


Endowment  Fund 

The  beginnings  of  another  $10,000. 


Anonymous  $50.00 

From  Miss  Parsons’  book 34.13 

Class  of  1924  13.00 


Hospital  News 

Helen  Daly  (1922)  has  resigned  her  position  in  charge  of  the 
emergency  ward  at  the  Hospital,  and  will  go  to  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  to  take  charge  of  the  Out-Patient  Department.  Helen 
McCaskill  (1919)  is  in  charge  of  the  emergency  ward. 

Jessie  Ryder  (1921)  is  second  assistant  to  Sophia  Eastman 
(1918)  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Eleanore  Richardson  (1921)  has  resigned  her  position  as 
supervisor  of  the  operating  room  and  is  at  home.  Miss  Richard- 
son has  been  succeeded  by  Anne  Harkonen  (1923). 

Martha  Ruth  Smith,  a graduate  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital,  and  who  received  her  degree  from  Teachers  College  in 
June,  will  come  to  the  Hospital  as  theoretical  instructor. 

Lillian  Potter  (1902)  is  head  nurse  on  Ward  27. 

Kathleen  Parks  (1917)  is  in  the  Training  School  Office  and 
is  supervisor  of  the  Bulfinch  Building. 
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General  News  Items 

Miss  Helen  Sinclair,  who  has  been  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
at  McLean  Hospital  for  the  past  two  years,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion. Miss  R.  Helen  Cleland  (1892)  will  succeed  Miss  Sinclair 
in  charge  of  the  school.  Miss  Cleland  is  a graduate  of  McLean 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses  as  well  as  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  and  we  feel 
that  McLean  Hospital  is  to  be  congratulated. 

Alice  Buchanan  (1915)  is  at  the  Municipal  Hospital,  Port  au 
Prince,  Haiti.  Miss  Buchanan’s  work  is  teaching,  and  much  of 
it  is  done  in  French. 

Sally  M.  Craighill  (1919)  has  gone  to  the  Pacific  Christian 
Hospital,  Eugene,  Oregon,  to  be  assistant  to  Mary  W.  Hundley 
(1919)  who  is  the  Superintendent. 

Helen  M.  Redfield  (1919)  is  Assistant  Superintendent  at  the 
Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

A recent  letter  from  Elinor  Beebe  (1922)  states  that  she  is 
with  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health  in  the  Division  of  Child 
Hygiene.  Last  summer  Miss  Beebe  went  to  the  Ozarks  in 
Missouri  on  a ten  weeks’  teaching  assignment.  This  summer  she 
is  to  go  on  a six  weeks’  teaching  assignment  in  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College. 

Harriet  Eye  (1923)  is  doing  private  nursing  in  Aurora,  Ne- 
braska. 

Miranda  Bradley  (1920)  is  no  longer  in  hospital  work  but 
is  doing  public  health  work  in  the  form  of  child  health  demon- 
strations in  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Anna  Bentley  (1915)  has  accepted  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses  at  the  Brooklyn  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

We  have  recently  received  a letter  from  Helen  Lade  (1918) 
who  is  in  Japan.  As  many  of  the  alumnae  know,  Miss  Lade  was 
in  Japan  during  the  great  earthquake,  but  fortunately  she  was  up 
in  the  mountains  and  out  of  the  field  of  danger.  She  lost  many 
of  her  belongings,  however,  and  among  these  her  diplomas.  The 
hospital  with  which  Miss  Lade  was  connected  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  they  are-  now  carrying  on  in  huts  and  barracks. 

A long  and  interesting  letter  came  from  Emma  G«is  (1920) 
who  is  at  the  Ellen  Mitchell  Memorial  Hospital,  Moulmein, 
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Burma.  In  this  letter  Miss  Geis  expressed  delight  with  and  ap- 
preciation of  Miss  McCrae’s  book.  Miss  Geis  has  made  a rubber 
doll  for  demonstration  purposes  and  it  amuses  her  Burma  stu- 
dents as  much  as  it  amuses  our  own  students. 

A recent  visitor  at  the  Training  School  Office  was  Hilda 
Fletcher  (1918)  who  has  recently  come  from  England  and  is 
to  return  to  her  home  there  in  the  fall. 

Margaret  Lewis  (1923)  has  joined  the  staff  at  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement. 

Mildred  Perkins  (1923)  is  teaching  practical  nursing  at  the 
Backus  Hospital,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Agnes  Peltz  (1922)  who  has  returned  from  St.  Luke’s  Hospi- 
tal, St.  Louis,  Missouri,  after  a year  in  charge  of  the  surgical 
pavilion,  has  gone  to  the  Brockton  Hospital  to  he  assistant  to 
Miss  Hunt,  the  Superintendent. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  Gertrude  Luff  (1922)  and 
Ruth  Averill  (1922)  stating  that  they  are  in  Sacramento;  that 
they  are  enjoying  California,  and  are  busy. 

Elsie  Frazier  (1923)  has  resigned  her  position  at  the  Water- 
bury  Hospital,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  has  accepted  the  position 
of  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  Jamaica  Hospital,  Long 
Island,  New  York. 

Filomena  DiCicco  (1922)  has  severed  her  connection  with 
the  Community  Health  Association,  and  is  with  the  Public  Health 
Association  in  Melrose. 

Jessie  A.  Clarke  (1910)  has  resigned  her  position  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses  at  the  Ohio  Valley  General  Hospital,  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  and  in  June  will  go  to  her  home  in  Gore  Bay 
where,  for  the  present,  she  will  care  for  the  children  of  her  young- 
er sister  whom  she  has  recently  lost. 

Mary  S.  Power  (1920)  has  been  a recent  visitor  to  the  Hos- 
pital. Miss  Power  has  resigned  her  position  at  the  University 
of  California  Hospital,  and  will  later  go  to  the  school  at  the 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Theresa  M.  Lunt  (1920)  is  in  charge  of  the  operating  room 
at  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital. 

Grace  Gummo  (1920)  is  in  charge  of  the  operating  room  at 
the  Cooley-Dickinson  Hospital,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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Rutli  Sleeper  (1922)  will  go  to  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hos- 
pital in  September  to  be  theoretical  instructor. 

Helen  Parks  (1910)  is  at  the  Rhode  Island  General  Hospital 
as  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses. 

The  Alumnae  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Mary  L.  Keith 
(1888)  who,  some  time  ago,  resigned  her  position  as  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Rochester  General  Hospital,  is  leaving  that  institu- 
tion the  latter  part  of  June  and  will  go  abroad  early  in  July.  It 
is  of  interest  to  know  that  Dr.  Christopher  Parnall,  former 
Superintendent  of  the  University  Hospital  in  Ann  Arbor,  will 
succeed  Miss  Keith.  We  have  long  been  proud  of  Miss  Keith’s 
work  at  Rochester  and  we  are  delighted  to  know  that  she  is  to 
have  so  able  a successor,  which  will  mean  that  the  standards  Miss 
Keith  has  set  will  be  maintained. 

Ethel  M.  Doherty  (1909)  has  resigned  her  position  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Holyoke  City  Hospital  and  is  now  enjoying  an 
extensive  trip  abroad. 


Births 

A daughter,  Cynthia,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Alexander 
(Ina  K.  Sherman,  1922),  April  23,  1924. 


Engagements 

Marion  A.  Ruiter  (1919)  to  Mr.  John  E.  Hinckley. 


Marriages 

Turner  — Mann.  Helen  Ruth  Turner  (1923)  to  Mr. 
Charles  Warren  Mann,  Jr.,  April  17,  1924.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mann 
will  be  at  home  after  June  the  first,  155  Prospect  Street,  Methuen, 
Mass. 

Parker  — Ross.  Edith  Parker  (1922)  to  Mr.  Thorvald  S. 
Ross,  June  7,  1924,  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts. 

Rapson  — Thompson.  On  June  10,  1924,  Lylian  G.  Rap- 
son  (1922)  to  Mr.  Raymond  H.  Thompson.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  will  be  at  home  after  the  first  of  October,  91  Wilcox 
Avenue,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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Deaths 

Agnes  MacDonald  Burnett  (Class  of  1894)  died  on  March 
5,  1924,  at  her  residence,  806  Waterloo  St.,  London,  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  is  survived  by  two  sisters  and  a brother,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Burnett  of  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Miss  Burnett  is  greatly  mourned  by  family  and  friends  to 
whom  she  had  so  endeared  herself  that  the  loss  of  her  unusual 
personality  and  devoted  Christian  character  is  the  more  keenly 
felt.  Her  whole  life  was  given  to  consecrated  service.  After 
graduating  from  the  Training  School  she  occupied  one  position 
for  twenty-seven  years.  This  was  at  the  Groton  School,  Groton 
Mass.,  as  head  of  the  Infirmary.  About  two  years  before  -her 
death  and  much  to  her  regret  she  resigned  her  position  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  She  was  much  attached  to  her  environment 
and  to  the  personalities  filling  it,  who  stood  next  to  her  family. 
The  high  regard  in  which  she  was  held  was  manifested  by  many 
letters  and  gifts  from  loving  friends  after  her  resignation  had 
severed  direct  connection  with  them.  A life  so  quietly  loyal  often 
passes  unseen.  But  these  expressions  of  appreciation  bring  to 
light  its  beauties  and  true  values  and  will  be  cherished  by  her  be- 
reaved family  and  also  by  her  friends. 

The  funeral  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  MacGregor, 
D.D.,  of  St.  Andrews  Church  and  by  the  Rev.  Sherrard  Billings, 
representing  the  Groton  School  where  he  is  assistant  headmaster. 
The  Rev.  Endicott  Peabody,  D.D.,  head  of  the  School,  and  Mrs. 
Peabody  sent  floral  tributes  and  the  boys  a wreath  tied  with  the 
School  colors. 

Rebecca  F.  Blood  (Class  of  1888)  died  of  pernicious  anaemia 
at  her  home,  Norwich,  Vt.,  on  Oct.  27,  1923.  She  will  be  re- 
membered as  having  always  upheld  the  highest  motives  as  a pri- 
vate nurse.  For  many  years  she  was  a faithful  member  of  St. 
Barnabas’  Guild  for  Nurses.  Miss  Blood  was  sincere  in  religious 
conviction  and  felt  attracted  to  those  persons  and  places  where 
the  truth  which  we  make  our  own  as  a basis  of  conviction  and  as 
a reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us  was  set  forth.  She  had  a 
lovable  disposition  and  that  charm  of  cheerfulness,  so  acceptable 
to  the  sick.  In  her  last  illness  she  was  at  the  Hospital  where  she 
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received  both  bodily  and  spiritual  ministration.  A short  time 
before  her  death  she  was  taken  to  her  home  in  Vermont. 

Adeline  M.  Davis  (Class  of  1878)  after  a long  life  of  faithful 
service  departed  this  life,  April  20,  1924.  Unlike  many  others, 
she  possessed  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life  to  the  end 
of  eighty-seven  years,  when  with  a conscience  void  of  offense  and 
in  peace  with  all  men  she  was  gathered  to  her  own.  She  left 
one  sister,  Mrs.  Edward  Fanjoy  with  whom  she  lived  at  Pe- 
titcodiac,  N.  B.,  and  two  half  brothers,  Mr.  Caleb  Davis  who  re- 
sided with  them  and  Mr.  William  Davis  of  Little  River,  A.  Co. 
There  were  also  a large  number  of  relatives  next  removed,  one 
of  whom  is  the  Rev.  Charles  Dunham  of  Eugene,  Oregon.  These 
and  many  friends  will  hold  her  memory  with  esteem  and  affec- 
tion. She  was  buried  from  the  Baptist  Church,  her  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Milton  Addison,  conducting  the  service. 

Margaret  H.  DeWolf  (1891)  at  the  Hospital,  December  18, 
1923.  Miss  DeWolf’s  death  was  the  result  of  a fractured  hip. 

Mary  E.  P.  Davis  (1878)  at  the  home  of  her  niece,  Mrs. 
Murray  Fleming,  Norwood,  Massachusetts,  June  9,  1924. 

Miss  Mary  E.  P.  Davis,  who  may  truly  be  called  one  of  our 
representatives  in  nursing  matters,  belongs  to  a group  of  loyal, 
efficient  women  who  have  literally  given  their  lives  to  the  pro- 
fession. Many  of  these  have  passed  on  before  our  beloved  sister 
into  the  place  of  light  and  refreshment  where  there  is  no  more 
sighing,  sorrow  or  pain.  We  may  fitly  pray  for  these  departed 
servants  of  our  Lord  and  Master  that  He  would  grant  them  rest 
and  light. 

When  a person  of  Miss  Davis’  caliber  passes  from  earthly 
scenes  it  is  often  difficult  to  select  from  a large  number  of  details 
those  experiences  or  parts  of  work  accomplished  which  will  best 
explain  a unified  whole.  One  might  say  that  organization  lay  like 
a prism  before  her  mind  and  that  the  light  which  passed  through 
the  prism  was  full  of  rays  of  ethical  beauty.  This  gives  the  gist 
of  what  nursing  standards  meant  to  her ; and  there  is  a particular 
paper  which  she  once  read  before  the  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Superintendents’  Society,  held  at  Chicago  in  1893,  which  shows 
about  as  well  as  anything  can  show  that  she  had  a deep  spiritual 
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nature  and  an  orderly  type  of  mind  above  the  average.  With  it 
was  great  simplicity  and  modesty  which  at  times  seemed  to  veil 
the  beauty  of  her  character.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  a 
book  may  be  written  for  the  benefit  especially  of  the  younger 
generation  which  will  sum  up  the  lives  of-  these  professional 
leaders  — what  they  did  to  maintain  our  ideals,  pouring  out  their 
strength,  morally,  mentally  and  physically,  in  the  efforts  they  so 
generously  put  forth. 

Miss  Davis  came  from  good  stock.  On  the  maternal  side 
she  was  of  French,  and  on  the  paternal  side  of  Scotch  ancestry. 
Her  grandfather  was  of  the  Campbell  clan.  There  were  also 
Welsh,  Dutch  and  English  elements.  Her  father  was  a Captain 
in  the  English  army.  Miss  Davis  was  born  in  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  where  her  parents  settled.  She  had  a religious  bringing- 
up  in  the  days  when  the  head  of  the  family  was  a priest  in  his 
own  household  and  where  the  children  received  religious  educa- 
tion and  worshipped  God  morning  and  night  in  the  family  pray- 
ers. The  parents  also  had  liberal  ideas  as  to  the  education  they 
wanted  their  daughter  to  have  and  doubtless  made  sacrifices  to  fit 
her  for  her  future  life  and  work. 

A few  of  the  great  things  she  wrought  during  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  which  was  given  to  the  nursing  profession  can 
only  be  touched  upon.  The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  will 
be  mentioned  first,  because  at  a time  when  venture  and  force  were 
in  demand  she  was  able  to  put  her  hand  to  the  loom  and  weave 
into  its  very  warp  and  woof  those  business  methods  which  proved 
such  a factor  in  the  Journal’s  success.  Miss  Palmer,  so  long 
its  editor,  gave  an  appreciation  of  Miss  Davis’  great  contribution 
in  an  editorial,  in  which  she  said,  “To  her  undaunted  courage,  her 
business  ability  and  organizing  power  the  Journal  owes  its  start.” 
And  again,  “It  needed  the  courage  of  Miss  M.  E.  P.  Davis, 
chairman  of  the  periodical  committee  of  the  Associated  Alumnae 
(now  the  American  Nurses’  Association)  and  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing  Company,  to  give 
the  Journal  its  life.”  Miss  Davis  was  business  manager  of  the 
Journal  from  the  time  it  began  in  1900  to  1909,  when  she  resigned. 

The  fact  of  her  having  been  a charter  member  of  all  the  Na- 
tional bodies,  through  which  she  cast  her  influence,  is  an  example 
to  all  Alumnae  members. 
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The  Central  Directories  for  Nurses  in  both  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  were  initiated  by  her.  In  each  she  was  the  first  Registrar. 

She  recommended  central  and  graduate  schools  for  student  and 
post-graduate  courses  and  was  among  the  first  to  seek  a depart- 
ment for  nursing  at  Simmons  College.  All  these  educational 
measures  are  now  being  tried  out;  but  her  conception  of  their 
value  preceded  the  coming  into  being  of  such  schools.  She 
also  held  practical  ideas  as  to  executive  ability,  believing  the 
same  to  be  necessary  to  efficient  hospital  management.  She 
thought  that  if  a graduate  nurse  possessed  executive  her  previ- 
ous training  would  prove  most  valuable  in  this  connection. 

For  ten  years  Miss  Davis  was  superintendent  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  There  it  was  that  she  first  length- 
ened the  course  of  training  to  three  years.  Improvements  in  or- 
ganization entailed  enlargement  of  both  the  Hospital  and  Training 
School  for  Nurses.  Like  our  really  first  American  pioneer,  Miss 
Linda  Richards,  she  was  ever  engaged  in  the  work  of  organizing 
and  reorganizing.  In  1899  she  established  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses  at  the  Boston  State  Hospital.  This  was  a time  when 
these  hospitals  were  beginning  to  reach  out  for  better  things. 
The  first  pulsation  was  given  by  Dorothea  Dix  at  an  earlier 
period.  So  that  it  may  be  stated  accurately  that  reform  began 
in  hospitals  for  the  insane  for  the  development  of  nursing  care 
for  these  patients.  This  was  an  important  work  and  links  her 
name  with  one  more  of  the  many  branches  of  nursing. 

From  the  time  of  her  graduation  (Class  of  1878)  Miss  Davis, 
as  Miss  Parsons  says  in  her  History  of  our  Massachusetts  General 
Training  School,  regarded  nursing  as  a high  vocation  and  “sturdily 
and  steadily  sought  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  nursing  and  to  dem- 
onstrate its  wonderful  possibilities.”  Again,  on  another  occasion, 
Miss  Parsons  speaks  in  words  which  cannot  be  better  chosen — 
with  “vision  beyond  the  immediate  future,  courage  to  express  her 
convictions,  a spirit  of  loyalty  and  cooperation,  with  a capacity 
for  hard  work  and  unselfish  service.  . . . Mary  E.  P, 

Davis  has  earned  and  holds  among  our  pioneers  an  honored  posi- 
tion.” 

Her  last  years  were  given  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’ 
Association.  When  towards  the  end  her  seat  was  vacant  among 
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the  councillors,  she  was  greatly  missed  but  could  be  consulted  or 
visited  in  her  home.  Now  that  she  has  vanished  from  earthly 
sight  we  know  that  she  is  among  that  glorious  throng  where  re- 
deemed spirits  have  communion  with  the  One  Great  Spirit, 

‘‘Father,  in  Thy  gracious  keeping 
Leave  we  now  Thy  servant  sleeping.” 

CHARLOTTE  M.  PERRY 


Have  you  thoughtfully  considered  the  real  advantages  of 
being  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Alumnae  Sick 
Relief  Association?  If  you  have  not  you  should  give  your 
strict  attention  to  this  matter  at  once. 

Do  you  realize  that  this  Association  will  pay  you  a benefit 
of  $10.00  for  every  week  of  illness  up  to  $80.00  a year,  exact- 
ing only  $5.00  annual  fee? 

No  physician’s  certificate  required  to  become  a member, 
simply  prove  you  are  in  good  health. 

If  you  are  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Alumnae 
Association  send  to  Miss  S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  Secretary,  28  West- 
land  Ave.,  Suite  2,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  application  blanks  now.  If 
you  are  not  a member  of  the  Alumnae  JOIN  then  JOIN  the 
S.  R.  A. 
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M.  G.  H.  Training  School  caps  may  be  procured  from  Mrs.  Mary  McKay, 
The  Thayer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Price,  30  cents. 


Fairview,  a vacation  and  week-end  house  for  nurses,  situated  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  year. 
Board  and  lodging,  $1.00  per  day  for  student  nurses;  $1.50  per  day  for 
graduate  nurses;  and  $2.00  per  day  for  any  friend  a nurse  may  be  allowed 
to  take  there.  Stay  is  limited  to  two  weeks.  Each  guest  is  expected  to 
take  care  of  her  room.  For  reservations  write  to  Miss  Cossey,  483  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  or  telephone  B.  B.  8000  between  2 and  4 p.m. 


There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the  Alumnae: 

1.  Active  Membership.  Fee,  $4.50 

These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents  of  Massachusetts.  This 
membership  includes  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses 
Association  and  the  American  Nurses  Association.  It  includes  the 
Quarterly  Record. 

2.  Non-Resident  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00 

Graduates  who  are  not  residents  in  the  state.  Not  necessarily  regis- 
tered. Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 

3.  Associate  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00 

Not  necessarily  registered.  Graduates  may  join  as  Associates  before 
they  have  opportunity  to  take  State  Board  Examinations,  and  have 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Alumnae,  but  are  not  members  of  the 
state  and  national  associations.  Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 

The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  year.  Dues  are  payable  January  of  each  year. 
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Subscription  to  the  Magazine  is  included  in  the  dues  to  the  members  of 
the  Association,  To  non-members,  $1.00  a year;  25  cents  a copy. 

Subscriptions  and  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Miss  Florence  Clark,  32  Church  Street,  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  all  other  com^ 
munications  to  Miss  Dart.  Matter  for  insertion  in  the  Record  must  be  sent 
by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  preceding  that  of  publication.  Write  legibly  on 
one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 


PRESS  OF  CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Detroit  Convention 

One  of  the  outstanding  pleasures  of  the  conventions  is  the 
opportunity  which  they  afford  for  meeting  the  alumnse  of  the 
school.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  getting  together  is 
to  have  a dinner.  We  did  this  in  Detroit.  The  following  Massa- 
chusetts General  nurses  were  present:  Lydia  M.  Steuart,  1920; 
Ellen  M.  Selby,  1915;  Mary  Chayer,  1910;  Dorothy  W.  Graves, 
1922;  Marion  C.  Woodbury,  1920;  Berneta  Platt,  1920;  Irma 
Reeve,  1919;  Helen  Wood,  1909;  Effie  M.  Inch,  1900;  Anna 
Bentley,  1915;  Hazel  A.  Goff,  1917;  Katharine  E.  Peirce,  1921; 
Rachel  C.  Colby,  1920;  Marjory  Stimson,  1921;  Melissa  J.  Cook, 
1912;  Laura  A.  Wilson,  1886;  Leonor  Field,  1915;  Annabella 
McCrae,  1895,;  Minnie  S.  Hollingsworth,  1897 ; Florence 
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Whipple,  1919;  Emily  I.  Elliott,  1899;  Sally  Johnson,  1910;  Bar- 
bara Williams,  1920;  Helen  Marble,  1920;  Marion  H.  Wells, 
1920;  Katharine  Faville,  1921;  Ina  Sherman  Alexander,  1922; 
Margaret  M.  Tymon,  1907;  Jessie  E.  Grant,  1906;  Elizabeth  M. 
Miller,  1907;  Frances  Daily,  1907;  Carrie  M.  Hall,  1904;  Eunice 
A.  Smith,  1902;  Frances  Chandler  Pomeroy,  1902;  Josephine  E. 
Thurlow,  1909;  Frances  C.  Ladd,  1911;  Mary  M.  Pickering, 
1916;  Helene  Lee,  1922.  Two  Children’s  Hospital  nurses  also 
joined  the  party — Leeta  Holdrege  and  Doris  I.  Davis — as  did 
Miss  Elizabeth  Tuttle,  who  was  in  the  hospital  before  the  days  of 
the  training  school.  A very  important  member  of  the  party  was 
Nellie  Hawkinson.  The  whereabouts  and  positions  of  many  of 
these  nurses  are  familiar  to  all  of  us.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
locate  some  about  whom  we  have  not  been  so  well  informed. 
Mary  Chayer  is  Supervisor  of  Nurses  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Saginaw,  Michigan.  Rachel  Colby  is  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.  Berneta 
Platt  is  Assistant  Director  of  the  Cattaraugus  County  Health 
Demonstration,  Clean,  New  York.  Anna  Bentley  is  Superinten- 
dent of  Nurses  at  Brooklyn  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Hazel 
Goff  is  Instructor  at  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Leonor  Field  is  Assistant  Director  of  Department  of 
Health,  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  and  Counselor  of 
Women.  Emily  Elliott  is  Director  of  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Margaret  Tymon  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Bristol  Nursing  Association,  Bristol,  Connecticut.  Elizabeth 
Miller  is  First  Aid  Nurse  with  Parke  Davis  & Company,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Bazaar 

The  General  Committee  on  Endowment  Fund  to  celebrate  the 
fifth  year  of  its  existence  and  to  help  swell  the  second  gift  of 
$10,000.00  will  hold  a Bazaar  in  November,  the  day  to  be  an- 
nounced later. 

The  Alumnae  members  are  kindly  requested  each  to  contrib- 
ute from  three  (3)  to  five  (5)  articles  including  candy. 

Please  send  articles  to  Miss  Sophia  B.  Eastman,  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  233  Charles  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  indicate  for  which 
table  intended.  Fancy  or  Household ; also  append  the  value  thereto. 
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Autumn  Meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association 

The  Autumn  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  on  October 
24  and  25,  1924.  All  nurses  are  very  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


Miss  Minnie  S.  Hollingsworth,  16  Franklin  St.,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  has  been  authorized  to  take  subscriptions  for  the  American 
Journal  of  Nursing. 

(Signed)  KATHARINE  DeWITT,  R.  N., 

Managing  Editor. 


The  following  papers  are  from  the  Memorial  and  Historical 
Volume  published  by  the  Hospital: 

The  Warren  Library 

“On  November  7,  1841,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  transmitted  a let- 
ter enclosing  one  thousand  dollars  as  a fund  for  the  purchase  of 
religious  and  moral  books  to  be  given  to  patients  on  leaving  the 
Hospital.”  * Thus  began  the  Warren  Library  for  Patients. 

In  1872  the  Trustees  in  their  report  said  they  would  “grate- 
fully receive  additions  to  the  General  Library  of  the  Hospital,” 
so  we  infer  that  the  scope  of  library  service  and  type  of  book  had 
broadened  within  those  preceding  years. 

The  Warren  Library  in  its  pioneer  days  was  in  the  Account- 
ing Office  under  the  supervision  of  the  bookkeeper. 

In  1904  the  Hospital  organized  its  patients’  library,  appointed 
a librarian,  and  became,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  first  general  hos- 
pital to  establish  regular  book  service  to  ward  patients.  This  serv- 
ice became  so  popular  that  some  means  had  to  be  devised  to  carry 
books  in  greater  number  to  the  wards,  and  in  1910  a book-cart 
was  designed.  This  book-cart  was  the  model  for  the  larger  one 
used  by  the  American  Library  Association  in  its  War  Service. 
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A small  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Bulfinch  Building  was 
provided  for  the  library.  Here  convalescent  patients,  nurses, 
doctors,  and  employees  of  the  Hospital  came  to  select  their  books 
from  open  shelves.  As  the  library  service  developed  and  its 
therapeutic  value  became  more  obvious  it  required  a larger  room. 
In  1921  the  Library  was  moved  to  its  present  location  in  the  Bul- 
finch Building.  Within  the  last  six  months  this  room  has  been 
made  as  attractive  and  comfortable  as  possible — a cheerful  place 
where  convalescent  patients  may  come  to  read  in  a homelike  at- 
mosphere. 

During  its  eighty- two  years  of  service  the  Warren  Library  has 
grown  into  a library  of  4,(XX)  volumes,  mainly  fiction,  travel,  and 
biography,  with  400  volumes  in  18  different  foreign  languages. 

Technical  books  are  borrowed  from  the  Boston  Public  Library 
for  patients  desiring  to  continue  with  their  interrupted  work  or 
studies. 

Patients  who  are  blind,  but  read  Braille,  are  loaned  books 
from  the  Perkins  Institution. 

Books  in  foreign  languages  are  borrowed,  to  supplement  our 
collection,  from  the  Traveling  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Free 
Public  Library  Commission. 

Magazines  are  placed  weekly  on  the  wards  and  in  the  various 
Out-Patient  and  X-ray  waiting-rooms. 

The  Warren  Library  for  Patients  has  developed  to  its  present 
extent  of  usefulness  through  gifts  of  money  and  books  from 
friends  of  the  Hospital,  and  also  through  the  efforts  of  the  Ladies’ 
Visiting  Committee. 

Through  this  library  service  all  readers,  of  every  nationality 
and  age,  are  supplied  with  wholesome,  entertaining  reading  while 
in  the  Hospital. 

ELIZABETH  W.  REED, 
Librarian. 


The  Out-Patient  Department 

In  a search  through  the  Trustees’  reports  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  no  mention  can  be  found  of  the  time  when 
ambulatory  cases  were  first  seen  and  treated  as  out-patients.  As 
early  as  1828  mention  was  made  of  the  Hospital’s  service  to  the 
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community  in  loaning  surgical  apparatus,  such  as  splints,  to 
patients  outside  the  Hospital,  but  the  first  note  definitely  refer- 
ring to  the  Out-Door  Department  appeared  April  17,  1844: 
“Messrs.  Rogers  and  Amory  were  appointed  a committee  as  to 
physicians  charging  fees  to  patients  able  to  pay,  who  subsequently 
reported  in  favor  of  the  same  in  case  of  out-door  patients.”  Two 
years  later,  on  the  very  day  of  the  first  public  demonstration  of 
ether  anaesthesia  in  a surgical  operation,  October  16,  1846,  it  was 
voted  that  books  be  “ordered  to  be  kept  as  a record  of  all  out-door 
patients.”  It  is  probable  that  for  some  years  previous  a few 
patients  had  been  examined  and  treated  by  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical staff  without  admission  to  the  wards  as  house  cases. 

On  May  23,  1858,  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Abbott  was  by  ballot  elected 
the  first  “Physician  to  Out-door  Patients  at  the  Hospital.”  He 
saw  medical,  surgical,  and  every  variety  of  special  cases.  He  ap- 
parently called  in  consultation  the  medical  and  surgical  staff  of 
the  Hospital  as  the  need  arose.  His  appointment  resulted  from 
the  steadily  increasing  number  of  out-patient  cases  from  328  in 
1847  to  1,574  in  1858;  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  these 
cases  were  listed  as  medical  and  the  rest  surgical,  including  many 
dental  patients.  They  came  “not  merely  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  but  from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  adjoining  towns.” 
The  advantage  of  the  Out-Patient  Department  over  the  wards  in 
service  to  the  community  was  clearly  seen  at  this  early  date,  as  a 
quotation  from  the  Hospital  Report  of  1862  shows : “A  vast 
amount  of  disease  and  suffering  is  prevented  because  many  re- 
ceive advice  and  medical  aid  during  the  earlier  and  curable  stages 
of  disorder  who,  without  such  opportunity,  might  delay  until 
they  become  severely  sick,  and  perhaps  past  cure.” 

In  1864  it  was  found  necessary,  because  of  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  cases,  to  appoint  a surgeon  to  Out-Patients  in  addition  to 
Dr.  Abbott,  the  physician.  The  new  appointee  was  Dr.  Algernon 
Coolidge.  In  1867  another  physician  was  added  to  the  staff  and 
gradually  more  and  more  until  in  1882,  just  before  the  opening  of 
the  new  special  out-patient  building,  there  were  six  physicians 
to  the  medical  cases,  three  to  the  surgical  cases,  and  five  physicians 
to  special  clinics.  In  1868  the  first  special  department,  the  dental, 
was  instituted,  and  in  1873  put  under  charge  of  the  first  dentist, 
Dr.  Wilson.  In  1869  the  skin  clinic  was  begun  with  Dr.  J.  C. 
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White  as  chief ; in  1872  two  more  special  departments  were  start- 
ed, the  nerve  clinic  under  Dr.  James  J.  Putnam  and  the  throat 
clinic  under  Dr.  F.  I.  Knight.  In  1873  the  fifth  special  clinic,  for 
eye  diseases,  was  instituted  under  Dr.  Wadsworth,  and  in  1887 
Dr.  John  Orne  Green  became  the  first  aural  surgeon. 

In  1882  “a  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  George  H.  Gay”  gave  $25,- 
000  to  the  Hospital  as  a memorial  to  him.  The  Trustees  voted  to 
use  this  fund  in  a building  for  the  Out-Patient  Department,  the 
most  pressing  need  of  the  Hospital.  In  1883  this  new  building 
was  dedicated,  but  in  less  than  ten  years  it  was  so  far  outgrown 
that  it  was  necessary  to  add  a new  story  to  it,  and  in  1900,  only 
seventeen  years  after  its  opening,  “a  communication  was  submit- 
ted from  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Proctor  offering  to  pay  one-half  the  cost, 
not  exceeding  $75,000,  of  a new  building  for  the  Out-Patient 
Service  of  the  General  Hospital,  the  Trustees  to  appropriate  the 
balance.”  In  1901  the  new  building  was  begun,  and  on  October 
16,  1903,  it  was  opened  for  inspection  with  great  acclaim  as  one 
of  the  very  best  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  which  it  still 
continues  to  be,  although  already  overcrowded. 

In  1893  a new  office  had  been  established,  that  of  Examining 
Physician  to  Out-Patients.  Dr.  John  H.  McCollum  received  the 
first  appointment.  During  the  following  year  he  excluded  five 
hundred  cases  of  contagious  disease  out  of  over  twenty-five  thou- 
sand patients  whom  he  examined.  This  control  is  now  exercised 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  Out-Patient  Department  with  his 
staff  of  nurses. 

In  1896,  just  fifty  years  after  books  began  to  be  kept  of  out- 
patient cases,  29,867  new  patients  visited  the  Department,  with  a 
total  for  the  year  of  91,468  visits  by  old  and  new  cases,  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  of  328  patients  fifty  years  earlier. 

Further  rapid  progress  followed  the  opening  of  the  new  build- 
ing and  has  continued  in  the  twenty  years  since.  The  peak  of 
attendance  of  patients  occurred  in  1917,  when  there  were  over 
200,000  total  visits,  with  over  30,000  new  cases.  Far  more  impor- 
tant, however,  than  the  number  of  patients  have  been  numerous 
other  developments.  The  staff  has  increased  until  now  it  consists 
of  approximately  the  following:  superintendent  with  his  staff  of 
clerks  in  the  record  room  and  at  the  admitting  desks,  and  with  his 
messengers;  a corps  of  15  internes,  a head  nurse  with  her  staff 
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of  nurses,  a chief  of  the  Social  Service  Department  with  her  as- 
sistants, a corps  of  clinic  secretaries,  laboratory  technicians,  35 
visiting  physicians  in  the  general  and  special  clinics  of  the  Medical 
Department,  15  surgeons  in  the  Surgical  Department,  9 physicians 
in  the  Dermatological  Department,  13  in  the  Neurological,  12  in 
the  Children’s  Medical,  18  in  the  Laryngological,  14  in  the  Ortho- 
pedic, 9 in  the  Genito-Urinary,  6 in  the  Syphilis,  and  7 in  the 
dental  clinic — a total  of  over  200  workers.  The  eye  and  ear  cases 
are  examined  and  treated  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  next  door. 

Under  the  medical  service  many  special  clinics  have  grown 
up  for  the  study  and  special  treatment  of  cardiac,  pulmonary  and 
gastro-intestinal  diseases,  obesity,  diabetes,  thyroid  and  blood 
diseases  and  various  other  conditions.  Research  work  of  value 
has  been  carried  on  in  these  as  well  as  in  the  special  clinics  of 
other  departments.  The  social  service  work  begun  in  1905  by  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot  has  proved  of  inestimable  value  and  has  been  a 
guide  to  the  spread  of  this  enterprise  throughout  this  country  and 
abroad.  An  industrial  clinic  was  established  in  1913,  a nutrition 
clinic  in  1916,  and  whenever  advance  in  medicine  has  suggested 
the  value  of  clinical  concentration  on  a disease,  or  on  a group  of 
diseases,  the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  has  helped  to  blaze  the  way  with  its  corps  of  hard- 
working physicians,  nurses,  social  workers,  and  laymen.  Constant 
endeavor  is  necessary  to  surpass  the  high  standards  of  the  past, 
and  in  spite  of  steady  progress  we  never  reach  the  goal. 

PAUL  D.  WHITE,  M.  D. 


The  Treadwell  Library  and  the 
Clinical  Records 

In  1847  the  members  of  the  visiting  staff  began  to  realize  the 
importance  of  having  medical  books  close  at  hand  for  ready  ref- 
erence in  connection  with  patients,  and  a small  medical  library 
was  then  started  with  the  purchase  of  a few  standard  works  on 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  subscription  to  such  periodicals  as 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences,  the  London  Lancet,  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal,  and  possibly  a few  others. 
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Eleven  .years  later  the  library  of  Dr.  John  G.  Treadwell,  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  numbering  some  2,500  volumes,  was  received  as  a 
bequest,  together  with  a small  fund  providing  for  its  care.  The 
donation  contained  some  rare  and  valuable  books,  and  all  the  best 
medical  and  surgical  literature  of  the  day.  With  this  gift  added 
to  the  medical  library  already  started,  the  Treadwell  Library  came 
into  existence,  and  a suitable  room  was  prepared  for  it.  This 
room  is  now  occupied  as  the  sorting  room  of  the  Hospital  laun- 
dry. For  about  forty-four  years  it  remained  here,  gradually  ac- 
cumulating the  material  and  becoming  more  and  more  a necessity 
to  the  slowly  increasing  Hospital  staff.  Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Shaw, 
the  then  Resident  Physician  of  the  Hospital,  became  its  first 
“guardian  and  librarian,  at  a salary  of  one  hundred  dollars.”  He 
classified  and  numbered  the  books,  and  made  the  first  card  cata- 
logue. He  collected  and  had  bound  all  the  available  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Hospital  from  its  beginning;  and  also  he  gathered 
together  many  publications  relating  to  its  history  and  had  them 
bound.  Many  a time  has  the  present  librarian  had  cause  to  be 
grateful  to  Dr.  Shaw  for  his  far-seeing  mind.  In  1893  the  Library 
was  removed  to  the  second  floor  of  the  Bulfinch  Building,  to  the 
rooms  now  occupied  by  Ward  H-2. 

As  the  years  passed  and  the  value  of  the  medical  library  in 
the  Hospital  became  more  and  more  evident,  it  was  decided  to 
employ  a librarian  whose  full  time  should  be  divided  between  the 
Library  and  the  care  of  the  clinical  records.  In  1897  Mrs. 
Grace  W.  Myers  was  appointed.  The  Library  then  contained 
4,872  volumes,  and  28  periodicals  were  regularly  received.  No 
attempt  had  been  made  at  a collection  of  reprints,  or  of  the  an- 
nual reports  of  other  hospitals.  The  use  of  the  books  was  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  visiting  staff,  and  no  one  else  ever  dared 
enter  the  room.  But  these  days  passed,  and  gradually  more  lib- 
erty was  allowed,  and  house  officers  were  permitted  to  use  the 
Library  afternoons,  after  the  last  staff  member  had  taken  his 
departure. 

As  the  cataloguing  of  records  progressed,  making  clinical  his- 
tories more  available,  study  and  research  began  in  good  earnest, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  years  the  Library  became  a 
busy  place  at  all  times.  House  officers  were  as  free  as  their  su- 
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periors  to  come  and  go.  The  shelves  were  full  to  overflowing, 
books  and  records  reaching  literally  from  attic  to  basement. 

In  1916  came  the  move  into  the  spacious  and  attractive  quar- 
ters on  the  second  floor  of  the  Moseley  Memorial  Building  with 
plenty  of  room,  and  opportunity  for  expansion.  And  at  last  it 
became  free  to  the  entire  scientific  personnel  of  the  Hospital. 
Many  visitors  remark  upon  the  beauty  of  this  room,  now  deco- 
rated with  war  flags  and  made  precious  to  all  alumni  for  the 
memorials  there  placed  to  the  heroism  of  a brave  group  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  when  the  country  called. 

All  through  the  World  War  this  Library  supplied  weekly  to 
Washington,  as  original  work,  a bibliography  on  the  medical  and 
surgical  aspects  of  the  war,  made  up  from  the  periodicals  as  they 
were  received.  At  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
this  was  regularly  mimeographed  and  sent  all  over  the  country  to 
military  hospitals  and  cantonments,  and  to  many  libraries.  It  was 
the  only  piece  of  work  of  the  kind  that  was  done  anywhere  and 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  publishing  by  the  Index  Medicus 
of  its  War  Supplement,  after  the  war  was  ended. 

At  the  end  of  1922  there  were  11,012  volumes  on  the  shelves 
and  12,247  reprints ; and  106  periodicals  were  being  received.  The 
Library  contains  a large  collection  of  the  annual  reports  of  other 
hospitals  — “the  most  complete  collection  in  Boston,”  according  to 
a paper  recently  read  by  Dr.  David  Cheever ; and  there  is  a special 
collection  of  all  matter  pertaining  to  the  discovery  of  ether,  with 
which  great  event  the  name  of  this  Hospital  is  forever  linked. 
Also,  continual  effort  is  made  to  gather  together  the  writings  of 
all  past  and  present  members  of  our  Medical  Board,  and  of  all 
matter  concerning  Hospital  history. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  clinical  records  of  the 
Hospital  have  improved  in  every  way,  until  its  system  stands  to- 
day as  one  of  the  three  best  in  the  country.  A “unit”  method  of 
binding  was  established  in  1922,  taking  the  place  of  large  volumes 
which  contained  several  records ; and  this  method  has  proved  most 
satisfactory. 

In  1914,  a three  months’  course  in  the  Care  of  Hospital  Rec- 
ords was  arranged,  and  since  that  time  nine  pupils  have  received 
instruction.  They  have  been  sent,  in  most  cases,  from  other  hos- 
pitals, and  have  come  from  as  far  away  as  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
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Nashville,  Tenn.  At  the  present  writing  (1923)  there  is  one 
application  on  file  from  San  Francisco,  and  another  from  China. 

The  Association  of  Record  Librarians  — designed  for  mutual 
helpfulness  among  those  engaged  in  such  work  — was  organized 
by  the  librarian  in  1916  with  a membership  of  five.  It  now  num- 
bers 21  and  has  done  much  among  local  hospitals  to  standardize 
methods  of  caring  for  clinical  records. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  entire  work  of  the  Library  and  rec- 
ord room  was  done  by  the  librarian  alone.  Today  she  has  one  as- 
sistant in  the  care  of  the  Library;  and  seven  (with  half-time  of 
another)  are  employed  on  clinical  records,  two  of  the  seven  being 
engaged  in  special  work.  A student  clerk  serves  as  evening  at- 
tendant and  the  Library  is  open  until  10  P.  M.  every  day  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

GRACE  W.  MYERS, 
Librarian. 


The  Pathological  Department 

The  Pathological  Department  of  the  Hospital  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  beginning  in  the  creation  in  1851,  by  the  Trustees, 
of  the  office  of  chemist  and  microscopist,  and  the  appointment  of 
an  incumbent,  whose  duties  among  others  were,  “attendance  on 
autopsies  within  'the  walls  of  the  Hospital  and  in  the  preparation 
of  records  of  his  observations,  with  the  privilege  when  matters  of 
sufficient  importance  have  accumulated  as  results,  of  publishing 
them  to  the  world,  under  the  patronage  of  the  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians.’" 

In  1854  a pathological  cabinet  or  museum  was  established, 
$100.00  appropriated  for  commencing  it,  and  the  office  of  curator 
created,  whose  duties  were  “to  preserve  morbid  specimens  and 
arrange  them  in  the  way  best  fitted  to  make  them  useful;  and 
that  he  should  make  all  autopsies  excepting  such  as  shall  be  made 
by  the  attending  physicians  and  surgeons;  and  shall  observe  all 
the  regulations  now  in  force  or  that  may  be  made  respecting 
them.’^ 

In  1855  the  microscopical  duties  of  the  chemist  and  microscop- 
ist were  assigned  to  the  curator  of  the  pathological  cabinet  at  the 
request  of  the  former  officer.  The  work  of  the  chemist  apparently 
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increased  during  the  next  year,  for  in  1862  he  “was  authorized  to 
employ  an  assistant  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  in  such  way 
and  at  such  time  as  he  cannot  attend  to  them  himself,  at  an  ex- 
pense not  exceeding  $250.00  annually.” 

The  completion  of  the  Allen  Street  House,  so  designated  by  a 
vote  of  the  Trustees  in  1875,  with  its  autopsy  theatre  seating  165 
students  and  rooms  for  the  pathological  cabinet,  was  an  impor- 
tant addition  in  the  development  of  the  pathological  work  of  the 
Hospital.  “In  making  this  addition  the  Trustees  have  kept  in 
view  the  two  purposes  of  a hospital' set  forth  in  the  circular  of 
Dr.  James  Jackson  and  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren  published  in 
1810,  viz.,  to  succor  the  poor  in  sickness,  and  to  promote  facili- 
ties for  students  to  acquire  medical  knowledge.’* 

The  first  donation  for  pathological  work  in  the  Hospital  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Samuel  Cabot  Fund  for  pathological  investigation, 
“the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the  services 
of  a pathologist  at  the  Hospital,  who  shall  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness at  all  times  to  make  such  pathological  examinations  and  in- 
vestigations as  shall  be  required  by  the  visiting  physicians  and 
surgeons.”  The  position  of  assistant  pathologist  was  created  from 
this  fund  in  1888,  ^nd  “the  title  of  curator  of  pathological  cabi- 
net changed  to  pathologist.” 

The  increasing  importance  of  laboratory  work  in  medicine 
was  recognized  by  the  Trustees  in 'the  early  nineties,  and  in  their 
report  in  1893  they  state  that  “urgent  representations  have  been 
made  by  the  Staff  of  the  necessity  of  proper  laboratory  facilities, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Hospital  is  at  present  far 
behind  the  times  in  this  respect.” 

An  appeal  for  contributions  to  a laboratory  fund  was  made 
and,  apparently  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Staff,  sufficient 
money  was  obtained  by  1895  to  enable  the  erection  of  the  present 
Pathological  Laboratory  building.  In  the  following  year  a resi- 
dent pathologist  was  appointed  and  sent  to  Europe  to  study  lab- 
oratories and  their  equipment.  On  Ether  Day,  October  16,  1896, 
the  Pathological  Laboratory  officially  began  its  functions  with  a 
staff  consisting  of  a pathologist  and  one  technical  assistant.  Soon 
after  this  a chemist  was  added  to  the  staff.  During  the  next  few 
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years  more  room  for  the  chemical  work  was  required,  and  in  1900 
the  top  floor  of  the  adjoining  power  house  was  made  into  the 
present  chemical  laboratory. 

The  next  important  addition  to  the  Pathological  Laboratory 
was  the  erection  in  1914  of  an  animal  house  and  experimental 
operating  room  in  connection  with  the  Allen  Street  House. 

The  work  carried  on  in  the  Pathological  Laboratory  and  in 
the  surgical  laboratory  in  the  Bigelow  operating  building  was  or- 
ganized into  the  Pathological  Department  in  1911.  The  officers 
of  the  Department  then  were : director  of  the  Pathological  Lab- 
oratory, surgical  pathologist,  assistant  pathologist,  assistant  sur- 
gical pathologist,  chemist,  assistant  in  clinical  pathology,  assistant 
in  clinical  bacteriology,  and  medico-legal  pathologist.  With  some 
minor  changes  these  offices  have  been  continued. 

J.  HOMER  WRIGHT,  M.  D.,  S.  D., 

Pathologist. 


The  X-Ray  Department 

Professor  William  Conrad  Rontgen  of  the  Royal  University 
of  Wurzburg  announced  his  discovery  of  the  X-rays  in  December, 
1895,  and  before  the  close  of  that  year  their  use  in  the  diagnosis 
of  disease  was  undertaken  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Walter  James  Dodd  was  at  that  time  head  pharmacist  and 
photographer  to  the  Hospital,  and  it  was  through  his  efforts  that 
the  first  investigations  were  begun.  He  assembled  the  necessary 
electrical  equipment  and  purchased  an  X-ray  tube.  This  tube  did 
not  work  satisfactorily.  As  the  statement  had  been  made  at  that 
tirne  that  X-rays  could  be  produced  with  an  incandescent  lamp 
with  a broken  filament,  he  attempted  to  use  such  a bulb,  but  this 
experiment  likewise  proved  unsuccessful.  Early  in  1896,  how- 
ever, he  purchased  another  tube  with  which  the  first  successful 
radiograph  was  taken.  This  experiment  was  made  in  the  nerve 
department  of  the  old  out-patient  building.  The  current  was 
supplied  by  a two-plate,  static  machine  which  was  used  at  that 
time  for  giving  electrical  treatments.  This  machine  was  operated 
by  hand,  and  the  amount  of  labor  and  time  consumed  in  taking  a 
picture,  even  of  the  small  parts  of  the  body,  was  great.  The  work 
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accomplished  with  this  tube  and  apparatus  won  the  appreciation 
of  the  surgeons  of  the  Hospital,  and  the  taking  of  radiographs  of 
the  extremities  of  the  body  came  into  general  use. 

Early  in  this  year,  Professor  Hermann  Lemp  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  kindly  offered  the  Hospital  the  use  of  an  “X-ray 
coil”  which  he  had  constructed  for  experimental  work.  This  coil 
was  placed  in  the  old  Kingsley  studio.  Here  the  radiographer 
worked  steadily,  accomplishing  a large  amount  of  routine  work, 
and  making  numerous  experiments  with  different  kinds  of  tubes, 
coils,  and  interrupters.  With  a machine  that  he  in  part  con- 
structed, he  was  able  to  take  a satisfactory  radiograph  of  an  adult 
chest.  This  plate  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  satisfactory 
plates  of  the  chest  ever  taken.  Unfortunately,  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent consumed  was  so  large  that  it  burned  out  the  fuses  on  the 
mains,  and  the  machine  was  pronounced  unsafe  and  the  work 
abandoned. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  radiographer,  Professor  Lemp’s 
apparatus  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Hospital  until  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  “Ether  Day,”  at  which  time  it  was  placed  on  exhi- 
bition. Soon  after  this  sufficient  money  was  subscribed  for  its 
purchase  by  one  of  the  trustees,  and  it  was  moved  to  the  old  West 
Room  under  the  Bulfinch  steps. 

In  this  same  year,  at  a medical  convention  held  in  Washing- 
ton, Dr.  Reginald  H.  Fitz  exhibited  a radiograph  of  the  entire 
human  body.  This  radiograph  was  taken  by  Mr.  Dodd,  and  the 
subject  was  his  assistant,  Mr.  Joseph  Godsoe. 

In  1897,  the  first  record  of  expenditure  for  X-ray  apparatus 
appeared  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Hospital. 

During  that  year,  a patient  was  referred  from  the  out-patient 
department  for  X-ray  examination.  He  returned  a few  days  after 
the  examination  stating  that  the  “light”  had  relieved  the  pain  in 
his  leg.  To  prove  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  patient’s  statement, 
investigations  were  undertaken  by  Mr.  Dodd  and  Dr.  Seabury  W. 
Allen.  Their  conclusions  that  the  X-rays  were  capable  of  reliev- 
ing pain  in  certain  pathological  conditions,  and  that  probably  this 
was  brought  about  by  changes  in  the  character  or  amount  of  the 
blood  supply,  have  since  been  confirmed. 

For  over  a year,  Mr.  Dodd  had  been  exposed  daily  to  the 
X-rays,  and  in  April,  1897,  he  developed  a severe  radio-dermatitis 
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of  the  hands  and  was  admitted  to  the  surgical  ward  for  treatment. 
This  was  the  first  of  many  operations  that  he  was  obliged  to 
undergo  as  a result  of  the  injuries  received  in  this  early  experi- 
mental work. 

In  1900,  the  X-ray  room  was  moved  from  the  old  West  Room 
to  the  domestic  building.  Here  for  the  first  time  lead  screens  were 
used  to  protect  the  operator  from  the  X-rays. 

In  1907,  the  Department  of  Roentgenology  was  established, 
and  Mr.  Dodd,  having  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
was  appointed  roentgenologist.  In  1911,  Dr.  George  W.  Holmes 
was  appointed  assistant  roentgenologist. 

During  the  next  two  years,  the  members  of  the  X-ray  staff,  in 
cooperation  with  Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck,  developed  a technique 
for  the  study  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Sewell  Cabot  had  been  working  on  a type 
of  apparatus  that  would  give  a non-fluctuating,  high  potential  cur- 
rent, and,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Dodd,  he  undertook  to  de- 
velop a machine  for  use  in  giving  X-ray  treatment  that  would  al- 
low the  operator  to  measure  accurately  the  dosage.  Their  efforts 
met  with  considerable  success. 

Using  this  machine  in  connection  with  the  clinical  work  of  the 
department.  Dr.  Holmes  established  a method  of  measuring  dos- 
age by  computing  the  electrical  energy  supplied  the  tube. 

For  a number  of  years  considerable  instruction  had  been  given 
in  the  department  both  to  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  stu- 
dents, and  in  1915  it  became  necessary  to  organize  a definite  pro- 
gram of  instruction.  This  program  included  the  appointment  of 
a house  pupil,  resident  in  the  Hospital,  who  would  devote  his  en- 
tire time  to  the  work  in  the  X-ray  Department.  The  establish- 
ment of  such  a course  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  adequate 
training  of  physicians  desiring  to  take  up  roentgenology  as  a spe- 
cialty, and  was  the  first  to  be  offered  in  any  hospital  in  America. 
This  course  has  attracted  a high  type  of  young  men,  and  the  work 
that  they  have  accomplished  since  leaving  the  Hospital  has  been 
a credit  both  to  the  department  and  to  the  institution. 

During  the  summer  of  1915,  Dr.  Dodd  was  with  the  first  Har- 
vard Medical  Unit  in  France,  where  he  did  a large  amount  of 
fluoroscopic  work  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  the  wound- 
ed. For  this  work,  he  received  citation  from  the  British  Govern- 
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ment.  He  returned  to  this  country  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  injuries  from  which  he  had  suffered 
so  long  became  rapidly  worse,  and  he  died  on  December  18,  1916. 

Dr.  Dodd  had  frequently  emphasized  the  need  of  an  endow- 
ment to  carry  on  the  research  work  of  the  department  and  after 
his  death  his  widow,  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Dodd,  placed  a small  sum 
of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Hospital  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a fund.  His  friends  generously  subscribed  to  this,  and  the 
Dr.  Walter  J.  Dodd  Memorial  Fund  was  thus  established. 

In  the  year  1917,  three  rooms  were  added  to  the  X-ray  De- 
partment in  the  old  Gay  Ward  building,  one  of  which  was  prop- 
erly equipped  for  therapeutic  work;  and  in  May,  of  this  year, 
rooms  for  the  examination  and  treatment  of  private  patients  were 
opened  in  the  Phillips  House,  the  private  ward  of  the  Hospital. 

Dr.  George  W.  Holmes  was  appointed  roentgenologist  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Dodd,  and  Dr.  Adelbert  S.  Merrill  was  appointed  as- 
sistant roentgenologist.  Later  in  that  year,  Dr.  Merrill  went  to 
France  with  the  hospital  unit,  Base  Hospital  No.  6,  where  he  re- 
mained in  active  service  until  1919.  Dr.  James  F.  Boyd  was  ap- 
pointed acting  assistant  roentgenologist. 

Early  in  1919,  it  was  found  necessary  to  reorganize  the  treat- 
ment clinic,  so  that  diseases  of  the  thyroid  and  skin,  the  two 
largest  groups  of  cases,  could  be  handled  in  special  groups  with 
a consultant  for  each  group. 

In  1922,  the  Hospital  received  a generous  gift  for  the  pur- 
chase of  radium,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  combine  the  ther- 
apeutic use  of  X-rays  with  radium.  Following  out  this  idea,  the 
clinics  were  combined,  and  a policy  of  special  groups  with  con- 
sultants was  adopted. 

Early  in  1923,  a machine  producing  X-rays  of  very  short  wave 
length  was  installed,  and  equipped  with  a device  for  measuring 
accurately  the  intensity  of  the  rays. 

The  department  now  occupies  sixteen  large  rooms.  The  staff 
consists  of  five  physicians  who  give  their  entire  time  to  its  work, 
and  as  many  more  who  act  as  consultants  in  the  treatment  clinic. 
The  number  of  patients  examined  or  treated  daily  averages  sev- 
enty-five, making  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most  active  clinics  in 
the  Hospital.  GEORGE  W.  HOLMES,  M.  D„ 

Roentgenologist. 
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Social  Service 

Non-medical  needs  of  patients  were  recognized  before  the 
idea  of  social  service  as  an  organic  part  of  the  Hospital  staff  was 
conceived.  In  Bowditch’s  history  of  the  Hospital,  1852,  we  find 
a story  of  his  interest,  as  a hospital  trustee,  in  a little  girl  of  seven 
who  had  been  injured  while  picking  up  chips  on  the  Maine  Rail- 
road enclosure  and  had  to  have  a limb  amputated.  He  later  took 
her  to  the  directors  of  the  railroad  “to  argue  her  own  case”  and 
the  $300  granted  to  her  by  the  railroad  was  held  in  trust  for  her 
by  Mr.  Bowditch  and  the  Hospital  Superintendent. 

In  1870  the  Trustees  appointed  as  a Ladies’  Visiting  Com- 
mittee a group  of  young  women  who  had  the  year  before  volun- 
teered “to  visit  the  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  performing  any 
kindly  service  in  their  power  for  the  patients.” 

The  growth  of  the  Hospital,  with  its  numerous  patients  and 
increasing  complexity,  rendered  personal  relationships  more  diffi- 
cult. In  1905  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  after  several  years  as  visit- 
ing physician,  perceived  that  the  pressure  of  numbers  of  patients 
and  the  demands  of  careful  medical  examination,  as  well  as  the 
scheme  of  organization  of  dispensary  clinics  at  that  time,  obscured 
the  background  of  the  patient’s  home,  his  work,  responsibilities 
and  worries.  These  social  elements,  so  intimately  a part  of  the 
patient’s  life,  were  essential  considerations  influencing  and  pos- 
sibly jeopardizing  sound  medical  treatment.  On  the  initiative  of 
Dr.  Cabot,  a social  worker  was  placed  in  the  corridor  of  the  Out- 
Patient  Department  on  October  1,  1905,  a new  element  in  therapy. 
Equipped  with  a knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  people 
live  and  work,  and  the  resources  of  the  community,  she  was.  Dr. 
Cabot  said,  “a  specialist  in  dealing  with  character  under  adversity 
and  the  influences  that  mold  it  for  good  or  ill.” 

Throughout  the  initial  demonstration.  Dr.  Cabot  and  Dr. 
James  J.  Putnam  stood  loyally  back  of  the  idea  and  the  workers, 
giving  generously  of  their  time  and  wise  counsel  as  well  as  taking 
the  responsibility  for  raising  funds  for  the  work. 

The  success  of  the  demonstration  and  many  of  the  present 
policies  of  the  Department  can  be  traced  back  to  them,  and  to  the 
devoted  work  and  the  interaction  of  such  personalities  as  Garnet 
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I.  Pelton,  Ellen  T.  Emerson,  Gertrude  L.  Farmer,  Edith  N.  Bur- 
leigh and  Jessie  D.  Hodder,  all  members  of  the  Out-Patient  Staff 
during  the  early  years. 

In  February,  1909,  a committee  was  organized  for  the  super- 
vision and  support  of  the  work.  It  consisted  of  physicians  from 
the  Staff,  the  Hospital  Superintendent,  two  expert  social  work- 
ers, a member  of  the  Ladies’  Visiting  Committee,  and  a business 
man.  This  Committee  has  been  intimately  in  touch  with  the  De- 
partment all  through  these  years. 

In  1911,  a social  worker  was  assigned  to  the  Children’s  Clinic. 
Decentralization  was  further  extended  at  the  request  of  the  phy- 
sicians to  the  Orthopedic  and  Nerve  Clinics,  1913,  and  to  the  • 
Genito-Urinary  Clinic,  1914.  The  South  Medical  Clinic  for  Syph- 
ilis was  established  in  1914,  with  Miss  O.  M.  Lewis  as  social 
worker.  Under  her  direction  a consistent  follow-up  policy  was 
applied  to  all  patients  coming  to  the  clinic,  thus  anticipating  by 
several  years  a policy  later  established  by  the  State. 

This  specialization  in  medical-social  work  has  the  usual  weak- 
nesses of  specialization,  but  is,  we  believe,  a phase  of  development 
which  is  yielding  a deeper  understanding  of  the  social  problems 
in  organized  medicine. 

In  1913,  with  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  Edsall,  a social  worker 
was  appointed  to  gather  material  for  the  study  of  occupational 
diseases.  Two  years  later  this  was  merged  into  the  Industrial 
Clinic  which  now  is  a department  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Affiliation  with  the  Boston  School  of  Social  Work  was  estab- 
lished in  1910,  students  from  the  school  having  their  practice 
under  supervision  in  the  Department.  In  1912  a two  years’  course 
for  medical-social  workers  was  inaugurated. 

In  1913,  Dr.  Edsall  asked  the  Department  to  assist  in  a lec- 
ture course  on  social  subjects  to  medical  students.  Two  years 
later  the  plan  of  instruction  was  changed  to  a weekly  discussion 
of  the  medical-social  problems  of  patients  known  to  the  fourth- 
year  medical  students  during  their  assignment  to  the  wards. 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses  began  in  1913  to  assign  to 
the  Department,  for  a period  of  three  months,  selected  pupil 
nurses  to  get  an  insight  into  the  social  aspects  of  the  Hospital. 

The  Ladies’  Visiting  Committee  has  for  fifty  years  ministered 
in  a friendly  way  to  the  ward  patients,  which  service  the  Depart- 
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ment  has  never  supplanted.  In  1907,  however,  patients  in  the 
Hospital  wards  were  referred  by  the  physicians  for  such  service 
as  involved  visits  to  the  homes  and  arrangements  for  care  in  other 
institutions.  The  Hospital  administration  appointed,  in  1908,  Miss 
Alice  Tippet  as  the  “Executive’s  Assistant,”  to  give  her  full  time 
to  ward  patients.  On  her  resignation,  in  1913,  the  position  of 
Chief  of  Social  Service  was  created  by  the  Trustees  and  the  Ward 
and  Out-Patient  Departments  were  correlated,  the  ward  service 
being  paid  for  by  the  Hospital.  Out-Patient  social  service  con- 
tinued under  the  direction  and  support  of  the  Supervisory  Com- 
mittee until  October,  1918,  when  the  Trustees  made  the  Depart- 
ment an  official  part  of  the  Hospital  organization  and  gave  the 
Supervisory  Committee  the  status  of  an  advisory  committee.  Of 
the  original  members  of  this  body,  we  are  fortunate  in  still  retain- 
ing Dr.  Cabot,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Mr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett, 
Dr.  Daniel  F.  Jones,  and  Dr.  Washburn. 

The  Department  has  had,  in  increasing  numbers,  visitors  and 
students  from  other  parts  of  this  country  and  abroad,  coming  for 
experience  in  hospital  work  which  has  given  us  valuable  oppor- 
tunity to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  Hospital  Social  Service 
movement.  From  the  beginning  volunteers  have  served  the  Hos- 
pital under  the  direction  of  our  workers.  It  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  assistance  they  have  rendered  in  the  day’s  work  and 
their  value  in  interpreting  the  Hospital  to  the  community. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  Social  Service  Department  to  the 
Hospital  functions  and  organization  there  has  been  a conscious 
effort  to  infuse  into  the  Department  the  ideals  and  policies  of  the 
Hospital  and  the  threefold  purpose  of  care  of  patients,  teaching 
and  research.  Several  joint  studies  have  been  made  with  phy- 
sicians of  the  Staff,  the  most  outstanding  of  which  were  the  “Eco- 
nomic Efficiency  of  Epileptic  Patients”  and  a recent  investigation 
of  the  “Medical-Social  Aspects  of  Cardiac  Disease,”  for  which 
special  funds  were  donated. 

While  primarily  identified  with  clinical  medicine,  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  able  to  assist  the  Administration  and  to  supplement 
the  Lady  Visitors  in  the  ever-present  human  problems  involved  in 
the  service  of  this,  as  of  every  other  big  hospital. 

IDA  M.  CANNON, 
Chief  of  Social  Service. 
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Hospital  News 

One  of  our  graduates  on  a recent  visit  to  the  Hospital  com- 
mented on  many  improvements  she  noticed.  Energy  saving  de- 
vices are  always  appreciated  by  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  nurse.  The  following  are  a few  of  those  she  mentioned : 

Bedside  curtains,  similar  to  those  used  in  Ward  A,  have  proven 
very  satisfactory  on  Ward  23 ; Ward  E2  has  been  recently 
equipped  with  them,  and  the  female  end  of  Ward  I is  the  next 
ward  in  line  for  them.  It  is  a joy  to  simply  pull  the  curtains  on 
three  sides  instead  of  drawing  the  former  three-arm  screens  across 
the  ward,  hitting  tables  and  chairs  as  one  went. 

The  treatment  sheets,  introduced  this  spring,  are  equally  effec- 
tive as  the  Bath  Sheet  and  Intake  and  Out-Put  Sheets  have  been. 
This  treatment  sheet  shows  a daily  list  of  treatments  and  special 
medicines  together  with  specified  time  for  same  to  be  given.  This 
list  is  made  out  by  the  head  nurse.  In  giving  these  medications 
each  nurse  initials  and  checks  the  time.  For  example,  a nurse 
coming  on  duty  at  2 o’clock  goes  to  the  treatment  sheet,  glances 
down  the  2 o’clock  column  for  treatments,  etc.,  to  be  done.  She 
also  can  easily  see  if  the  1 o’clock  or  1 :30  treatments  have  all 
been  given.  Treatments  can  be  checked  and  summarized  very 
readily  in  this  way. 

The  number  of  ward  helpers  has  been  increased  from  nine  to 
fifteen.  One  helper  is  now  assigned  to  each  ward,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  wards  G,  HI,  and  H2.  There  is  also  a helper  in  the 
amphitheatre  who  assists  with  the  making  of  supplies  and  with 
the  folding  and  bundling  of  drygoods. 

Another  supervisor  will  be  added  to  the  training  school  staff 
this  fall.  This  will  make  possible  more  detailed  supervision,  and 
a better  opportunity  for  ward  teaching. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  recent  staff  appointments  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

Dr.  A.  V.  Bock  to  be  Associate  in  Medicine  from  September 
1,  1924. 

Dr.  Paul  D.  White  to  be  Associate  in  Medicine  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1924. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Rackeman  to  be  Chief  of  Medical  Out-Patient  De- 
partment from  September  1,  1924. 
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Dr.  Edward  D.  Churchill  appointed  an  Assistant  in  Surgery; 
also  as  Dalton  scholar  for  the  1924-1925  period. 

Dr.  Grantley  W.  Taylor  as  Resident  Surgeon  to  begin  August 
1,  1924. 

Dr.  William  A.  Bauer  as  Resident  Physician  to  begin  Septem- 
ber 15,  1924. 

Dr.  Joseph  Garland  to  be  Visiting  Physician  to  the  House 
Children’s-Medical  Service. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  John  B.  Hawes  was  accepted  with 
great  regret  and  with  sincere  appreciation  of  the  service  and  help 
he  has  rendered  the  Hospital  during  his  long  service. 


News  Items 

Miss  Susan  M.  Cook  (1896)  is  in  Florence,  Italy,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  and  is  with  the  Countess  Coletti  Perucca. 

Veronica  O’Reilly  (1897)  is  with  Mrs.  William  A.  Slater,  at 
Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 

Helen  B.  Fenton  (1906)  is  doing  public  health  nursing  in 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Julia  Cochrane  (1914)  has  accepted  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent at  the  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  Portland,  Maine. 

Kathleen  Parks  (1917)  was  granted  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Training  School  Office  to  take  the  summer  course  at  Teachers 
College.  She  elected  courses  relative  to  supervision.  This  was 
partly  done  in  order  that  she  may  be  better  qualified  to  help  us  in 
the  fall  with  our  experiment  with  teaching  supervisors. 

The  Training  School  Office  has  received  a copy  of  The  Lin- 
guist, a magazine  published  by  the  Nanking,  China,  Language 
School.  It  is  a very  creditable  piece  of  work.  The  pages  number 
nearly  170.  I wish,  however,  that  the  writers  of  the  articles 
would  allow  their  names  to  appear.  We  should  like  to  know 
something  of  the  authors.  Every  year  sees  one  or  more  of  our 
graduates  at  this  school. 
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One  of  our  graduates  has  found  so  much  help  in  three  small 
books  that  she  would  like  to  have  other  alumnae  know  of  them. 
The  books  to  which  she  refers  are  “Lessons  in  Truth,”  “Christian 
Healing,”  “Divine  Remedies.”  These  books  may  be  procured  by 
sending  to  the  Unity  School  of  Christianity,  917  Tracy,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Elsie  E.  Floyd  (1923)  has  gone  to  the  Bridgeport  Hospital, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  as  Instructor  in  Practical  Nursing. 

Olive  B.  Leussler  (1915)  has  accepted  the  position  as  Prin- 
cipal of  Training  School,  at  the  St.  John’s  Riverside  Hospital, 
Yonkers,  New  York. 

Geneva  Leach  (1921)  sailed  for  Constantinople,  September 
9.  She  will  be  practical  instructor  in  the  school  of  which  Miss 
Mary  K.  Nelson  is  to  be  in  charge. 

Hazel  Goff  (1917)  will  sail  on  the  same  date  en  route  for  Sofia 
where  she  will  assist  Miss  Torrance  in  the  Bulgarian  Hospital. 

Hazel  Gammon  (1916)  is  instructor  of  practical  nursing  at 
the  Rochester  General  Hospital. 

Martha  Kurz  (1923)  is  with  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  in 
Oklahoma  City.  Miss  Kurz  writes  that  she  works  in  thirteen 
counties. 

The  Waterbury  Hospital  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  securing 
Margaret  Dieter  (1916)  as  instructor. 

An  enthusiastic  letter  has  been  rec^eived  from  Eleanor  Fowle 
Clark  (1918).  Mrs.  Clark  is  now  in  the  Philippines  having  come 
there  from  China.  Mrs.  Clark’s  special  piece  of  news  is  the  ar- 
rival of  a third  son.  She  also  wrote  of  an  M.  G.  H.  luncheon  in 
Shanghai.  Besides  herself,  the  others  were  Margaret  Dieter, 
Marion  Fuller  Healey,  and  Katherine  Williams  Peck.  In  the 
Philippines  Mrs.  Clark  had  met  Polly  Creighill  Peyton. 

Flora  Cochrane  (1919)  has  joined  Miss  Helen  Mackenzie  in 
Havana,  Cuba. 

Sadie  Metzler  (1917)  is  at  the  American  University,  Beirut, 
Syria. 
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Miss  Margaret  M.  J.  Ross  (1894)  had  a most  enjoyable  trip 
to  British  Columbia  during  her  vacation.  She  spent  some  time  on 
her  brother’s  ranch,  and  visited  Vancouver,  Victoria  and  other 
places. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Myers  (Adelaide  A.  Smith,  1891)  has  resigned  her 
position  at  the  Home  for  Aged  Women.  In  September  she  will 
go  to  Oregon,  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  time.  Her  address  will 
be  258  East  16th  St.,  Eugene,  Oregon. 


Marriages 

Loughery  — MacKenney.  On  June  23,  1924,  Annie  Laura 
Loughery  (1914)  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  MacKenney,  at  Portland, 
Maine.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacKenney  will  be  at  home  at  54  Penob- 
scot Street,  Orono,  Maine. 

Hartzell  — Hayes.  On  June  28,  1924,  at  Redlands,  California, 
Ruth  Hartzell,  1920,  to  Mr.  Howard  W.  Hayes.  At  home  2002 
California  Avenue,  Santa  Monica,  California. 

Ferguson  — Livingstone.  On  June  18,  1924,  at  Tatama- 
gouche.  Nova  Scotia,  Christine  M.  Ferguson  (1918)  to  Mr. 
Charles  Wellington  Livingstone. 

Bolze  — Stewart.  On  June  17,  1924,  Helen  Bolze  (1921)  to 
Colonel  Clarence  Stewart. 


Births 

On  June  6,  1924,  a second  son,  John  C.  Eissler,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Eissler  (Anna  B.  Stonesifer,  1915),  of 
Brookline  Manor,  Pennsylvania. 

A daughter,  Mary,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Sherman  Class  (Leslie 
Carter,  1919)  on  March  19,  1924. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Taylor  Warren  (Dorothy  H.  Lester, 
1918)  announce  the  birth  of  a son,  David  Lester,  July  11,  1924. 
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July  1,  1924.  A son,  Richard  Ashcroft,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Val- 
lette  S.  Church  (Isabella  Ashcroft,  1922). 

June  13,  1924.  A daughter,  Patricia  Mary,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  E.  Daniels  (Ruth  Kapitzky,  1921). 

April  23,  1924.  A son,  Carl  Cyrus,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Clark  (Eleanor  F.  Fowle,  1918). 


Engagrements 

Sally  Hood  (1921)  to  Mr.  Robert  Button. 

Glee  Marshall  (1914)  to  Mr.  Frank  Hoyt  Barter. 


Deaths 

Maud  Alice  Pearson  (Class  of  1893)  died  June  21,  1924,  at 
her  home,  1904  Chapala  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  where  she  had 
lived  for  over  six  years.  She  was  a native  of  Truro,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  after  graduating  from  the  M.  G.  H.  she  followed  most  of  her 
professional  career  in  Boston.  She  was  67  years  of  age.  In  the 
last  month  of  her  long  illness  she  had  one  or  two  slight  shocks, 
did  not  suffer  much  and  then  quietly  passed  away  in  her  sleep. 
Miss  Annie  Fletcher  was  nearby  and  gave  her  every  attention. 
Miss  Pearson  bore  her  illness  with  great  courage  and  never  spoke 
about  it,  but  seemed  always  to  be  thinking  for  others,  as  evidenced 
by  her  leaving  two  hundred  dollars  to  our  Sick  Relief  Associa- 
tion. During  all  the  time  of  her  six  and  a half  years  in  Santa 
Barbara  she  was  devoted  to  her  church  (Presbyterian)  and  made 
many  friends.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Spaulding,  her  pastor,  con- 
ducted the  funeral  services.  The  body  was  cremated  and  the 
ashes  sent  to  the  family  plot  in  Truro  for  burial. 
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Have  you  thoughtfully  considered  the  real  advantages  of 
being  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Alumnae  Sick 
Relief  Association?  If  you  have  not  you  should  give  your 
strict  attention  to  this  matter  at  once. 

Do  you  realize  that  this  Association  will  pay  you  a benefit 
of  $10.00  for  every  week  of  illness  up  to  $80.00  a year,  exacting 
only  $5.00  annual  fee? 

No  physician's  certificate  required  to  become  a member, 
simply  prove  you  are  in  good  health. 

If  you  are  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Alumnae 
Association  send  to  Miss  S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  Secretary,  28  West- 
land  Ave.,  Suite  2,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  application  blanks  now.  If 
you  are  not  a member  of  the  Alumnae  JOIN  then  JOIN  the 
S.  R.  A. 
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At  Five  O’clock  on  Christmas  Morning 

In  many  of  the  older  hospitals  it  has  long  been  a custom  of  the 
nurses  to  greet  the  patients  at  the  dav^n  of  Christmas  by  singing 
carols  under  its  windovs^s  or  in  its  corridors.  The  origin  of  the 
custom  seems  lost  in  obscurity,  but  probably  developed  from  the 
old  English  custom  of  carol  singing  in  the  streets  on  Christmas 
Eve. 

Long  before  daybreak  a remarkable  change  takes  place  in  the 
quietly  sleeping  figures  which  were  but  lately  tucked  snugly  be- 
neath the  warm  covers.  Warmly,  but  strangely  clad,  ready  to  brave 
a snowdrift  or  two,  if  necessary,  a band  of  carolers  is  assembled 
in  a surprisingly  short  time.  The  cheery  exchange  of  happy 
Christmas  greetings,  and  the  spirit  of  an  unfamiliar  venture 
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proves  irresistible,  and  even  the  “would-be-sleepy”  and  the  “far- 
too-weary”  of  the  night  before  find  themselves  following  the  lead- 
ers, as  with  suppressed  laughter  and  hushed  whispering  they  steal 
forth,  presenting  an  irregularly  moving  silhouette  in  the  semi- 
darkness. 

A cold,  clear  dawn,  a waning  moon  and  fading  stars,  softly 
outline  high  pillars  of  a beautiful  old  building,  which  has,  for 
decades,  held  in  its  mothering  arms  the  sick,  the  sad  and  suffer- 
ing— and  who  are  more  sad  than  those  who  are  sick  in  a hospital 
on  Christmas  day? 

Here  the  weary  cardiac  lies  watching  for  another  dawn.  Here 
tosses  the  tired  little  mother  of  a family  who  has  spent  the  long 
hours  of  the  night  wondering  how  her  children  may  fare  without 
her  on  Christmas  day.  Here  sleeps  a chubby  little  boy  with  his 
arm  cuddled  around  a toy  engine,  which  he  received  a little  ahead 
of  time.  He  is  dreaming  of  his  first  Christmas  tree,  due  on  the 
morrow.  Here  doze  the  drifters  of  the  city  streets  to  whom  the 
day  has  never  meant  more  than  the  possible  chance  of  a good  meal. 
They  came  from  a hundred  places : they  will  go  to  a hundred 
more,  but  together  they  face  Christmas  morning  in  a hospital. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  hushed  stillness,  rising  joyously  and  hap- 
pily, sweetly  blending  voices  float  forth  on  the  clear,  frosty  air. 

“Joy  to  the  World — The  Lord  is  come. 

Let  Earth  receive  her  King!” 

Wan  faces  turn  as  the  night  nurses  raise  the  windows.  The  re- 
frain floats  through  the  wards,  erasing,  as  with  a magic  touch,  the 
looks  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  “Surely,”  thinks  the  anxious 
mother,  “the  same  impulse  which  brought  tired  nurses  out  of  bed 
to  sing  carols,  will  prompt  someone  to  care  for  my  children.” 
“Peace  on  Earth  and  mercy  mild, 

Christ  and  Sinner  reconciled.” 

The  city  stray  scowls  a little  and  clears  his  throat.  A host  of 
long  forgotten  memories  stirs  his  heart.  “What  was  that?”  He 
digs  down  in  his  mind  for  the  words.  “I’ll  arise  — ” “Yes,  that 
is  it — ‘I’ll  arise  and  go  to  my  Father.’  ” 

Now  coming  a little  faintly  from  a distant  wing,  the  voices 
carry  back  across  the  yard  — 

“While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night.” 
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The  busy  night  nurse  in  the  lonely  isolation  ward  pauses  to  listen. 
After  a long  night’s  watching  she  has  noted  with  a thankful 
heart,  the  natural,  even  breathing  of  the  tiny  member  of  her  flock 
who  had  so  nearly  strayed  beyond  her  care. 

“Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  we  bring, 

To  thee  and  all  mankind.” 

So  they  go  from  ward  to  ward  repeating  the  age  old  greetings 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas.  The  music  reaches  not  dnly  the 
sick  and  the  disheartened,  but  all  types  of  fellow  workers,  and  all 
those  faithful  ones  who  humbly  toil  in  the  obscurer  regions  of  an 
institution — many  of  whom  have  no  other  home. 

What  of  the  carolers  themselves  as  they  rush  to  breakfast  and 
to  duty?  To  them  it  means  an  opportunity  to  do  at  least  one  of 
those  numberless  kindly  things  which  they  wish  to  do  but  lack  the 
time;  brings  a pause  in  the  usual  round  for  that  rare  joy  of  giving 
pleasure;  gives  time  to  renew  the  unspoken  promise,  “Not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.” 

An  impressive  and  delightful  custom,  influencing  the  hospital’s 
entire  Christmas  season  and  helping  to  a large  degree  to  create 
within  the  hospital  walls  the  spirit  of  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will 
to  men.” 

Fortunate  is  that  hospital  and  fortunate  is  that  student  nurse 
where  carolers  go  forth  At  Five  O’Clock  on  Christmas  Morn- 

— From  The  American  Journal  of  Nursing. 


The  following  papers  are  from  the  Memorial  and  Historical 
Volume  published  by  the  Hospital ; 

The  Phillips  House 

The  Phillips  House  was  opened  for  patients  on  May  17,  1917. 
For  many  years  a ward  for  the  private  patients  of  the  Staff  of 
the  Hospital  had  been  desired  by  the  Staff  and  discussed  by  the 
Trustees  and  the  Administration. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  Trustees  for  the  year  1910,  the  fol- 
lowing appears  under  the  report  of  the  Administrator  and  Resi- 
dent Physician  of  the  Hospital : 

“A  private  hospital  built  in  close  connection  with  the  General 
Hospital  is  much  to  be  desired.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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community,  this  is  needed  because  there  is  now  in  Boston  no  place 
where  people  of  moderate  means  and  the  well-to-do  can  go  to  a 
hospital,  and  pay  their  doctor  and  get  all  the  advantages  which 
they  could  have  in  a hospital  connected  with  such  an  institution 
as  ours.  We  have  here  the  high  traditions  of  a hundred  years, 
well  equipped  laboratories  with  their  accrued  knowledge  and  rec- 
ognized standing,  the  X-ray,  Electrical,  Hydrotherapeutic  and 
Medico-Mechanical  Departments  with  their  skilled  and  experi- 
enced operators.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Hospital,  a 
private  hospital  would  be  of  value  in  the  training  of  our  nurses, 
in  furnishing  us  a revenue  to  help  support  the  charity  wards,  and 
in  bringing  to  our  doors  people  of  means  who,  we  would  hope, 
would  become  interested  in  the  work  done  by  the  institution.  It 
would  concentrate  the  work  of  the  Staff  and  enable  them  to  spend 
more  of  their  time  at  the  Hospital  to  the  advantage  of  the 
patients.” 

Appeals  similar  to  this  appear  in  other  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Hospital.  In  1915  the  Trustees  felt  that  they  could  wait  no  longer 
for  money  given  for  this  particular  purpose.  They  were  con- 
vinced that  the  enterprise  would  pay  sufficient  dividends  on  the 
investment  to  warrant  them  in  using  a part  of  their  funds. 

The  old  Wards  A and  B,  built  in  the  early  seventies,  as  tem- 
porary wards  to  stand  for  a few  years  only,  were  torn  down  in 
1915  to  make  room  for  the  new  private  ward;  and  the  Gardner 
Ward,  F,  was  moved  to  the  eastward,  raised,  and  a new  Ward  A 
build  under  it. 

The  Phillips  House  is  really  a private  hospital  by  itself, 
rather  than  a ward.  It  has  an  entrance  separate  from  that  of  the 
General  Hospital.  It  has  its  own  kitchen,  dining  room,  apothe- 
cary shop,  store.  X-ray  plant,  and  operating  rooms.  The  building 
is  of  eight  stories  with  a high  basement.  It  is  L shaped,  with  the 
long  wing  extending  north  and  south,  and  thus  exposing  all  the 
patients’  rooms  to  the  east  and  west.  The  ward  accommodates 
one  hundred  and  six  patients.  The  rooms  are  nearly  all  provided 
with  connecting  doors  to  permit  the  assigning  of  small  or  large 
suites.  There  are  many  bathrooms.  There  is  an  attractive  roof 
garden  and  a balcony  on  the  south  end  of  each  floor.  The  rooms 
are  furnished  individually,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  is 
homelike  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  efficiency  of  a hospital. 
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This  is  written  in  1923,  and  at  this  time,  after  six  years  of 
occupancy,  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  Phillips  House  has  accom- 
plished all  that  the  Trustees  expected  of  it.  It  has  fulfilled  the 
need  in  the  community  for  a high-class  hospital  in  Boston,  where 
people  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it  may  go  and  receive  the  ad- 
vantages of  treatment  at  an  institution  where  all  the  appliances 
and  knowledge  demanded  today  by  medical  science  can  be  found. 
This  can  only  be  in  connection  with  such  a hospital  as  is  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital.  It  has  proved  to  earn  sufficient  in- 
terest on  the  investment  to  justify  the  Trustees  in  the  expendi- 
ture. It  has  increased  the  interest  in  our  Hospital  among  people 
who  have  the  means  to  help  us  in  our  charity  and  scientific  work. 
It  has  concentrated  the  work  of  our  Staff  at  the  Hospital  so  as  to 
give  us  more  of  their  time  for  the  care  of  our  patients  who  are 
unable  to  pay  the  full  cost.  It  has  increased  the  Hospital’s  pres- 
tige at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Trustees  have  accepted  the  doctrine  that  the  Hospital 
should  be  equipped  to  care  for  all  classes  of  the  community.  For 
one  hundred  years  we  have  cared  for  the  poor;  for  six  years  we 
have  cared  for  the  well-to-do,  and  we  hope  that  we  will  soon  be 
in  a position  to  care,  on  a large  scale,  for  people  of  moderate 
means. 


The  Medical  Laboratory 

The  organization  of  a laboratory  for  clinical  investigation  was 
made  possible  in  the  spring  of  1917,  when  the  old  offices  of  the 
Administration  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Bulfinch  Building  were 
vacated.  The  collection  of  equipment  having  been  started  as  early 
as  the  spring  of  1916,  reconstruction  was  immediately  begun.  In 
this  way  six  rooms  became  available,  which  now  constitute  a fairly 
satisfactory  laboratory  for  about  twelve  workers.  Before  the  or- 
ganization of  this  Laboratory  clinical  research  had  to  be  conducted 
in  any  corner  that  the  investigator  could  find. 

The  old  cashier’s  office  has  been  converted  into  a very  good 
chemical  laboratory,  and  to  it  has  been  added  a portion  of  the  hall- 
way opposite.  Dr.  Howland’s  old  office  has  become  a bacterio- 
logical laboratory,  and  Dr.  Washburn’s  a blood  laboratory.  The 
old  stenographers’  office  and  the  visitors’  room  are  now  used  for 
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metabolism  work.  Near  by  under  the  west  end  of  the  portico  is 
the  cardiographic  laboratory. 

The  organization  of  the  Medical  Laboratory  has  been  the 
result  of  natural  growth.  It  has  not  yet  been  recognized  as  a 
definite  entity,  but  functions  more  or  less  as  such,  and  also  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Services  and  with  the 
special  clinics. 

The  chief  idea  underlying  the  establishment  of  the  Medical 
Laboratory  is  that  it  shall  be  primarily  a place  for  original  work 
in  the  field  of  clinical  investigation.  Routine  work  is  not  done 
there  except  in  the  case  of  certain  highly  technical  tests  which 
cannot  be  done  elsewhere. 

In  a sense  this  Laboratory  may  be  said  to  provide  a follow-up 
clinic  for  special  cases,  such  as  those  of  diseases  of  the  blood  or 
ductless  glands.  Any  patient  who  has  been  studied  in  the  Lab- 
oratory during  his  stay  in  the  Hospital  may  be  asked  to  return  to 
it  from  time  to  time.  In  such  cases  careful  observations  are  made 
of  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  patient  receives  advice  as 
to  treatment. 

The  original  expense  of  equipping  the  Laboratory  was  largely 
met  from  Medical  School  funds.  At  present  the  running  ex- 
penses are  met  partly  by  the  Hospital  and  partly  by  the  Medical 
School.  Some  workers,  for  instance,  receive  a portion  of  their 
salary  from  each  institution.  Sometimes  a piece  of  apparatus  is 
bought  by  the  Hospital,  sometimes  from  Medical  School  funds. 
We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  receiving  generous  aid  from  the 
Proctor  Fund  for  the  study  of  chronic  disease,  and  also  by  gifts 
from  Dr.  William  Norton  Bullard. 

From  the  time  of  its  organization  to  the  present  a large  num- 
ber of  workers  have  contributed  to  the  progress  made  by  the 
Medical  Laboratory,  and  the  collected  papers  of  the  Laboratory 
now  make  a series  of  seven  fair-sized  volumes.  It  is  believed  that 
the  work  represented  by  these  papers  is  of  good  quality,  also. 

Since  the  war  some  of  the  more  extensive  studies  undertaken 
have  been  those  on  blood  gases,  carried  out  largely  by  Dr.  A.  V. 
Bock,  and  with  the  constant  supervision  and  advice  of  Professor 
L.  J.  Henderson.  This  work  has  been  closely  correlated  with  cer- 
tain work  in  the  physiological  laboratory  at  Cambridge,  England, 
and  with  that  of  the  Anglo-American  Andean  expedition  of  1921. 
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Dr.  Henry  Field,  Jr.,  at  various  times,  has  been  associated  with 
Dr.  Bock  in  this  work. 

Since  the  time  the  laboratories  started.  Dr.  George  R.  Minot, 
with  certain  colleagues,  has  given  considerable  time  to  the  study 
of  the  pathology  of  the  blood.  Starting  on  certain  blood  prob- 
lems with  Dr.  Minot,  Dr.  Chester  Jones  has  worked  extensively 
for  a period  of  three  years  on  the  metabolism  of  bile  pigments  and 
its  relation  to  diseases  of  the  liver  and  the  bile  passages,  as  well 
as  on  certain  diseases  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Jones’  work  has  made 
definite  progress  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  liver  and  gall 
bladder  disease  by  means  of  the  duodenal  tube. 

Ever  since  the  war  the  study  of  thyroid  disease  has  been  car- 
ried on  actively  under  the  direction  of  the  thyroid  committee.  An 
important  phase  has  been  conducted  in  the  Medical  Laboratory, 
that  portion  which  has  to  do  with  the  measurement  of  the  respira- 
tory metabolism.  The  association  in  the  thyroid  work  between  the 
Medical  Service,  the  Surgical  Service,  the  X-ray  Department  and 
the  Laboratory  has  been  most  profitable.  It  is  believed  that  co- 
operation of  this  sort  between  men  interested  in  a common  prob- 
lem, but  from  different  angles,  has  been  yielding  results  distinctly 
promising.  At  the  present  time  a liaison  of  this  kind  is  being- 
formed  for  the  study  of  gastro-intestinal  diseases,  and  should  be 
able  to  make  valuable  contributions. 

Dr.  Fritz  Talbot,  ever  since  the  Laboratory  started,  has  con- 
tinued the  work  on  clinical  calorimetry  of  infants  which  was  origi- 
nally begun  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  F.  G.  Benedict.  Dr.  Talbot 
has  been  able  to  collect  important  data  on  the  metabolism,  not 
only  in  normal  infants  and  children,  but  in  certain  pathologic 
states  such  as  malnutrition,  cretinism  and  Mongolian  idiocy.  Dr. 
Talbot  has  had  a considerable  group  of  physicians  and  laboratory 
assistants  associated  with  him  in  this  work.  In  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Stanley  Cobb,  he  has  made  a study  of  the  metabolism  of  epi- 
leptic children,  both  under  normal  conditions  and  during  starva- 
tion. 

Dr.  Frederick  T.  Lord  for  a period  of  years  has  carried  on  an 
investigation  of  the  behavior  of  the  pneumococcus  under  different 
environmental  conditions,  especially  its  viability  in  different  cul- 
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ture  media,  and  in  the  presence  of  various  percentages  of  blood 
serum.  He  is  also  studying  the  bacteriology  of  pneumonia  in  the 
wards  and  supervises  the  use  of  pneumococcus  serum. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Rackemann  has  made  use  of  the  Medical  Labora- 
tory in  conjunction  with  his  Anaphylaxis  Clinic  in  the  Out-Patient 
Department.  Work  has  been  going  on  actively  since  the  war.  In 
the  Laboratory  he  has  done  the  bacteriological  and  immunological 
work  necessary  for  the  intensive  study  of  patients  with  asthma, 
hay  fever,  and  allied  conditions. 

A number  of  other  workers  have  been  active  for  shorter  peri- 
ods of  time  in  the  work  of  the  Laboratory.  Dr.  Reginald  Fitz, 
during  the  year  1919-20,  carried  on  extensive  studies  of  the  blood 
and  urinary  chemistry  in  diabetes  and  nephritis. 

Dr.  Basil  Jones  was  in  the  Laboratory  during  the  year  1920-21 
working  upon  certain  problems  of  hemolysis.  Dr.  A.  L.  Barach 
of  New  York,  also  spending  that  year  with  us,  carried  on  active 
research  on  certain  problems  of  acid-base  equilibrium  in  pneu- 
monia and  other  diseases,  and  upon  the  therapeutic  use  of  oxy- 
gen. He  also  studied,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  William  Mason, 
the  effects  produced  in  the  blood  by  the  injection  of  hypertonic 
saline  solutions. 

During  the  year  1922-23,  Dr.  William  G.  Lennox,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Stanley  Cobb,  has  made  certain  studies  of  the  blood 
chemistry  during  starvation.  Dr.  Harold  N.  Segall  of  Montreal, 
holding  the  Walcott  Fellowship,  has  made  careful  studies  of  the 
metabolic  rate  of  persons  with  toxic  goiter  before  and  after  vari- 
ous surgical  procedures.  In  April,  1922,  Mr.  Gilbert  Adair,  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  joined  the  laboratory  force 
and  for  a year  took  an  active  part  in  the  blood  gas  work  of  Drs. 
Henderson  and  Bock,  and  in  addition  made  studies  upon  the  os- 
motic pressure  of  hemoglobin  solutions. 

Altogether  the  Laboratory  has  been  most  fortunate  in  having 
a group  of  workers  with  a wide  variety  of  interests,  working 
oftentimes  in  the  closest  cooperation  upon  definite  programs  of 
study.  The  Laboratory  has  made  possible  a more  complete  study 
of  the  patients  in  the  wards  and  has  contributed  toward  a better 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  their  diseases.  A laboratory  for  clin- 
ical investigation  really  is  a necessary  adjunct  to  the  medical  clinic 
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of  any  modern  teaching  hospital.  It  is  hoped  that  before  long 
more  adequate  space  may  be  available  in  which  this  type  of  work 
may  be  carried  on  in  more  convenient  surroundings. 

J.  H.  MEANS,  M.  D. 


Bazaar 

The  Bazaar  was  held  on  Friday,  November  21,  1924,  at  the 
New  Nurses’  Home. 

A number  of  attractive  and  useful  articles  were  received  for 
the  fancy  work  and  household  tables,  together  with  a large  amount 
of  candy. 

Tea  was  served  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  was  dancing  in 
the  evening. 

The  proceeds  amounted  to  Four  Hundred  and  Twenty-Six 
Dollars  and  Twenty  Cents  ($426.20).  n 

Thanks  is  again  extended  to  all  who  so  kindly  sent  donations. 

SOPHIA  B.  EASTMAN,  R.  N., 

Chairman  of  Bazaar  Committee. 


Reunion 

CLASS  OF  1916 

On  November  8,  1924,  the  class  of  1916  held  a reunion  at  the 
home  of  Maude  Townsend,  34  Midfield  St.,  Boston.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  were  Maude  Townsend,  Mary  Diamond  and 
Frances  Rollins.  Notices  were  sent  to  all  members  of  the  1916 
class,  but  only  twelve  were  able  to  be  present. 

The  rooms  were  prettily  decorated  with  the  school  colors,  gold 
and  blue,  in  crepe  paper  and  yellow  chrysanthemums  which  were 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  John  Bryant. 

A banquet  was  served  at  which  Maddelena  catered.  The  table 
was  very  festive  with  place  cards,  bonbons  and  at  each  place  a 
corsage  of  chrysanthemums  and  bachelor’s-buttons,  a gift  from 
Gladys  Farrar,  1910. 

The  evening  was  spent  reminiscing  and  playing  games.  Let- 
ters were  read  from  Hazel  Gammon,  Hope  Romani,  Dorothy  At- 
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kinson  Peabody,  Helen  Jordan,  Gretchen  Dieter,  Alice  Barnard 
and  Mae  Rodger  Bates. 

Those  present  were  Bessie  Brown,  Frances  Beckwith,  Frances 
Ricker  Appleton,  Ella  Havens,  Ruth  Tyler,  Hope  Wheelock, 
Margaret  Reilley,  Elizabeth  Rae  Stewart,  Leona  White,  Maude 
Townsend,  Mary  Diamond  and  Frances  Robbins. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  an  annual  event. 


Miss  Goflf  Appointed  to  Sofia  Nurse  School 


SAILS  TO  BECOME  ASSISTANT  TO  MISS  RACHEL 
TORRANCE  IN  BULGARIA 

Miss  Hazel  Goff,  American  Red  Cross  nurse,  of  Grafton, 
Mass.,  who  has  been  appointed  as  assistant  to  Miss  Rachel  Tor- 
rance, Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  which 
is  administered  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  sailed  recently  from 
New  York  for  Sofia  via  Constantinople.  Before  her  departure 
Miss  Goff  visited  National  Headquarters.  She  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  work  she  has  undertaken. 

‘T  feel  there  is  a tremendous  piece  of  work  to  be  done  in 
Europe,^’  she  said,  “and  anything  that  American  nurses  can  do  to 
help  there,  they  should  do — all  they  can.’^ 

She  is  qualified  to  speak  from  first  hand  knowledge  for  after 
graduating  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  1917,  she 
enrolled  in  the  American  Red  Cross  and  spent  18  months  in 
Army  service  in  France  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  For 
some  time  she  was  stationed  at  Toul  with  Base  Hospital  No.  55. 
When  shQ  returned  to  this  country  she  took  charge  of  the  work  in 
Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick  under  the  Hampden  County 
Chapter,  Springfield,  Mass.,  leaving  there  to  become  director  of 
the  school  of  nursing,  Blodgett  Memorial  Hospital,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  where  she  remained  two  years.  Lately  she  has  been  in- 
structor at  the  school  of  nursing  in  connection  with  the  Alle- 
ghany General  Hospital,  Pittsburgh. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Miss  Goff,  then  a dietitian  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  originally  took  up  nursing  be- 
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cause  she  felt  that  the  experience  would  help  her  in  dietetics. 
Nursing  proved  so  attractive  to  her,  however,  that  she  never  went 
back  to  her  original  branch  of  work. 

— Red  Cross  Courier. 


[Excerpt  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald.] 

Two  Streets  Are  to  Be  Renamed 

The  names  of  Court  and  Cambridge  streets  will  be  wiped  out 
when  the  huge  widening  project  is  completed,  and  the  new  thor- 
oughfare will  bear  the  title  of  State  Street  for  its  entire  length, 
from  Atlantic  Avenue  to  Charles  Street. 

The  street  widening  project  which  will  be  completed  in  a year 
or  two  at  a cost  of  $3,500,000  will  afford  a broad  traffic  artery 
from  Atlantic  Avenue,  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  to  Charles 
Street  in  the  West  End. 

The  street  commissioners  and  city  planning  board  realized  that 
confusion  could  be  avoided  by  merging  three  names — Cambridge, 
Court  and  State — into  one  designation.  So  much  association  is 
attached  to  the  name  of  State  Street  that  they  felt  it  almost  out 
of  the  question  to  delete  that  name  in  favor  of  an  entirely  new 
one  for  the  whole  highway.  If  the  name  State  Street  were  to  be 
retained,  however,  the  difficulty  at  once  appeared  that  the  num- 
bering at  present  is  from  Washington  Street  to  Atlantic  Avenue, 
whereas  any  numbering  for  the  new  highway  would  have  to  start 
from  either  Atlantic  Avenue  or  Charles  Street.  Conferences 
with  property  owners  and  business  men  finally  removed  this  ob- 
jection. The  groups  affected  were  willing  to  suffer  considerable 
initial  inconvenience  because  of  the  obvious  advantages  which  the 
city  would  derive  from  the  change. 

The  name  State  Street  has  existed  since  after  the  Revolution, 
before  which  it  was  known  as  King’s  Street.  By  the  new  change 
it  will  lose  its  character  as  the  Wall  Street  of  Boston,  but  it  will 
acquire  a new  importance  as  being  applied  to  one  of  the  main 
arteries  in  the  city’s  traffic  system. 
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Alumnae  Meetings 

BY  MRS.  JOSEPH  GARLAND 
(Mira  C.  Crowell,  1919) 

October.  There  were  forty-five  members  present  at  the  first 
fall  meeting  of  the  Association,  which  was  held  Tuesday  evening, 
October  28th. 

The  Secretary’s  report  was  read  and  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a balance  on  hand  of  $307.08. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Wilson,  as  Chairman  of  the  Endowment  Fund 
Committee,  called  attention  to  the  Bazaar  on  Friday,  November 
21st, — urging  the  help  and  co-operation  of  all  the  graduates  as 
well  as  of  alumnae  members. 

Three  notes  were  read,  expressing  appreciation  of  flowers  sent 
by  the  Association  to  various  people. 

Four  new  members  were  accepted — two  active,  one  non-resi- 
dent, and  one  associate. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers 
for  1925 : Miss  Elspeth  Campbell,  chairman.  Miss  Lillian  Morris 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Garland. 

There  was  a general  discussion  of  the  subject — Shall  new 
members,  joining  the  Alumnae  Association  in  the  fall,  be  re- 
quired to  pay  full  dues  then  and  again  in  January?  At  present, 
dues  must  accompany  the  application  for  membership.  Miss  Min- 
nie S.  Hollingsworth  was  made  chairman  of  a committee,  whose 
other  members  she  shall  choose,  to  investigate  the  settlement  of 
the  question  in  other  associations. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  Miss  Johnson  pointed  out  an- 
other difficulty : A nurse  is  not  eligible  to  active  membership  until 
she  has  registered,  consequently  while  she  is  taking  State  Boards 
and  waiting  for  her  report  from  them,  she  gets  away  from  the 
Training  School  Office,  and  the  Alumnje  Association  loses  another 
prospective  member ! It  was  suggested  that  we  send  circulars  to 
them  after  graduation,  reminding  them  that  they  are  eligible  to 
associate  membership  at  once,  to  be  changed  to  active  membership 
as  soon  as  they  are  registered.  This  might  well  be  done  through 
the  Recruiting  Committee. 

Miss  McCrae  gave  a delightful  account  of  her  trip  to  Detroit, 
where  she  was  a delegate  to  the  National  Convention.  M.  G.  H. 
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graduates  will  all  be  glad  to  know  that  she  apparently  enjoyed  it 
immensely.  The  city  extended  every  courtesy  and  consideration 
to  the  delegates ; the  hotel  accommodations  were  of  the  best, — in 
fact  Miss  McCrae  never  saw  such  “surgically  clean”  rooms ! The 
press  reports  were  very  good — reporting  the  sessions  in  full.  Her 
trip  included  a visit  to  the  Ford  Hospital,  and  a characteristic  ad- 
dress by  the  Great  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Himself ! 

The  recent  gift  of  $1,000,000  to  the  Hospital  was  announced. 
This  gift  was  from  Mrs.  Thomas  Richardson,  and  is  to  provide 
a hospital  for  patients  of  moderate  means.  It  will  probably  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  wards  C,  D,  and  E.  It  is  possible  that  a 
new  building  will  replace  the  X-ray  building  for  the  housing  of 
patients  now  housed  in  C and  E.  All  this  will  mean  a total  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  one  million  dollars. 

Word  has  just  been  received  in  the  Training  School  Office  of 
the  death  of  Miss  Marie  Ells.  She  was  well  known  to  most  of 
the  members;  her  going  means  a distinct  loss  to  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation. 

The  Democratic  Speakers  Bureau  sent  to  us  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Clarke, — incidentally  one  of  our  own  members  (Katherine  R.  Mo- 
loney, 1905), — to  present  one  phase  of  the  political  situation.  She 
emphasized,  as  the  two  great  party  issues,  the  Tariff  for  Revenue 
Only  as  opposed  to  the  Republican  endorsement  of  Protective 
Tariff,  and  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  is  representative  of 
the  average  American  people, — making  no  class  distinctions,  and 
favoring  no  industrial  organizations. 

The  Republican  speaker  did  not  appear ! 

The  Social  Committee  served  tea,  during  which  the  political 
discussion  continued. 

November.  In  the  absence  of  Miss  Cox,  Miss  Dennison  pre- 
sided at  the  Alumnae  meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  November 
25th.  Only  fifteen  members  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  accepted. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  a balance  of  $103.61,  with  all 
the  bills  paid. 

Miss  Eastman  stated  that  the  net  profit  from  the  Bazaar  to 
date  was  $410.62.  A more  complete  report  of  the  Bazaar  will 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  Quarterly. 
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Miss  Trull,  Chairman  of  the  Recruiting  Committee,  has  fif- 
teen recent  graduates  who  are  prospective  applicants  for  January 
membership.  Miss  Johnson  suggested  that  if  the  subject  of  the 
alumnae  speaker  were  one  in  which  seniors  might  be  interested, 
their  attendance  could  be  compulsory,  the  alumnae  meeting  replac- 
ing a senior  class. 

Among  other  interesting  things  which  took  place  at  the  State 
Council,  Miss  Potter  reported  the  announcement  of  an  Inter- 
national Council  for  Nurses,  to  be  held  in  July,  1925,  at  Helsing- 
fors, Finland. 

There  was  general  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  having 
a Corresponding  Secretary  to  relieve  the  Secretary  of  some  of  her 
work,  which  is  a real  burden.  To  do  this  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  must  be  amended.  At  the  December  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  will  be  put  to  vote:  That  Section  1,  Article 
IV,  of  the  Constitution  be  amended  by  inserting  the  word  “Re- 
cording” before  Secretary  and  the  words  “Corresponding  Secre- 
tary” after  Secretary. 

Unsold  articles  left  from  the  Bazaar  were  raffled  off  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a bag. 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  the  reception  room  for  a de- 
lightful hour.  Tea  was  served,  and  Miss  Fisher,  from  the  Leland 
Powers  School,  gave  four  very  entertaining  readings. 


Autumn  Meeting 

Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association 

BY  MINNIE  S.  HOLLINGSWORTH,  1897 

The  Autump  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  As- 
sociation was  held  at  the  McCullum  Home  of  the  Cooley-Dickin- 
son  Hospital,  -Northampton,  Massachusetts,  October  24  and  25, 
1924. 

At  noon  on  Friday,  October  24th,  thirty-four  nurses  met  at 
the  Hotel  Westminster  to  be  taken  by  two  of  Marsters’  “Mo- 
hawks” to  Northampton.  It  was  a typical  New  England  after- 
noon and  the  ride  through  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Lexington,  Con- 
cord, Fitchburg,  Gardner,  Athol,  Greenfield  and  Deerfield  to 
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Northampton  was  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  whose  good 
fortune  it  was  to  have  chosen  to  go  in  a “Mohawk.” 

When  the  sun  had  set  and  we  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  won- 
derful coloring  of  the  foliage,  and  the  scenery  along  the  river, 
with  the  hills  in  the  distance,  we  amused  ourselves  by  singing  some 
of  the  old  familiar  and  popular  songs. 

We  arrived  at  the  Hotel  Draper  at  6.30  P.  M.  After  dinner 
we  assembled  in  the  First  Church  parlors  for  the  evening  session. 

The  President,  Miss  Hall,  announced  that  owing  to  Smith  Col- 
lege having  that  day  been  placed  in  quarantine  for  small-pox,  it 
was  necessary  at  the  last  moment  to  make  some  changes  in  our 
program. 

We  were  therefore  deprived  of  hearing  Dr.  William  A.  Neil- 
son.  President  of  Smith  College,  and  also  of  hearing  the  music 
which  was  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  Smith  College  Orchestra. 

Mayor  Edward  J.  Woodhouse  gave  the  Address  of  Welcome, 
and  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  the  nurses  in  trying  to  solve  our 
social  problems ; emphasizing  especially  the  fact  that  it  is  our  gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  officers  should  be  made  to  back  us  up  in 
our  work.  He  said  “The  City  of  Northampton  is  yours,  and  while 
here  if  you  see  anything  you  think  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Mayor  or  Health  Officers,  I trust  you  will  do  so.” 

A letter  was  read  from  Dr.  John  A.  Houston,  Superintendent 
of  Northampton  State  Hospital,  regretting  his  inability  to  be 
present. 

Dr.  George  W.  Rawson,  President  of  the  Hampshire  Medical 
Society,  was  also  unable  to  attend,  but  was  represented  by  Dr. 
Paul  Hudson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  He  spoke  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  nurse  to  the  doctor,  referring  especially  to  that  of 
giving  drugs,  and  said  the  success  of  the  treatment  prescribed  by 
the  physician  was  due  largely  to  the  tact  and  training  of  the  nurse. 
If  she  was  qualified  for  the  work  she  would  very  often  find  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  give  sedatives.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Sweden  had  always  led  the  world  in  mechanical  therapeutics. 

Miss  Hall’s  response  was  given  in  her  usual  graceful  manner. 
She  emphasized  particularly  the  reasons  why  each  nurse  should 
belong  to  her  own  alumnae  association ; also  why  she  should  belong 
to  the  state  association  in  the  state  in  which  she  is  living,  adding 
that  as  Chairman  of  the  Eligibility  Committee  of  the  National 
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League  of  Nursing  Education,  a good  many  papers  had  passed 
through  her  hands,  and  many  nurses  did  not  know  to  what  organ- 
izations they  belonged.  She  also  said  that  the  reason  for  all  these 
organizations  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  sick  people  to  have  bet- 
ter care,  and  that  it  behooves  us  to  keep  ourselves  familiar  with 
all  that  pertains  to  our  organizations  and  our  profession. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Florence  Meredith  of  Smith  College,  Dr. 
Foster  spoke  on  the  course  now  being  given  at  Smith  in  “Psychi- 
atry.” She  said  that  at  present  they  have  no  course  in  Public 
Health,  but  eventually  they  hope  to  be  able  to  give  certificates  for 
this  course. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9.30  P.  M.  and  refreshments  were 
served  in  the  church  parlors. 

All  the  meetings  on  Saturday  were  held  in  the  McCullum 
Home  at  the  Cooley-Dickinson  Hospital. 

The  session  of  the  State  League  of  Nursing  Education  was 
held  from  9 to  10  A.  M.,  with  Miss  Johnson,  President,  in  the 
chair.  A very  interesting  report  of  the  Detroit  convention  was 
given  by  Miss  Catton.  This  was  followed  by  discussion  of  the 
subject — “Is  the  Nurse  adequately  prepared  to  meet  her  responsi- 
bilities in  Nutritional  Work?”  Mina  McKay  spoke  on  “The  Re- 
sponsibilities” and  Amalia  Lautz,  Dietitian,  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital,  on  “The  Preparation.” 

The  session  of  the  Public  Health  Nurses’  Section  was  held 
from  10  to  11  A.  M.,  with  Miss  Helen  R.  Fowler,  Chairman,  in 
the  chair.  Miss  Fowler  gave  a most  interesting  account  of  the 
Public  Health  Section  meetings  in  Detroit.  Then  the  public  health 
nurses  in  Hampshire  County  gave  a demonstration  play,  “Home 
Defense,”  on  the  lawn  back  of  the  Home, — showing  the  part  the 
public  health  nurse  plays  in  teaching  the  parents  how  to  care  for 
communicable  diseases  in  the  home. 

The  session  of  the  Private  Duty  Nurses’  Section  was  held  from 
11  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  with  Miss  Hollingsworth,  Chairman,  in  the 
chair.  Miss  Hollingsworth  gave  a report  of  the  Private  Duty  Sec- 
tion meetings  in  Detroit.  She  said  the  private  duty  nurses  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  an  extension  course  for  private  duty 
nurses  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  that  107  had  enrolled 
for  the  lectures.  The  round  table  discussions  in  Detroit  revealed 
the  fact  that  hourly  nursing  could  be  established  in  each  com- 
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munity  and  be  of  much  use.  She  suggested  as  a post-graduate 
course  for  the  private  duty  nurses  in  Massachusetts,  that  they 
meet  at  some  hospital  and  spend  two  or  three  hours  observing 
newer  methods,  also  attend  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Dr.  C. 
E.  Marshall,  Professor  of  Biology  at  Amherst,  gave  a very  inter- 
esting talk  on  “The  Significance  of  Accessory  Food  Substances.” 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting  the  nurses  were  transported  by 
automobiles  (courtesy  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce) to  the  plant  of  the  Prophylactic  Brush  Company  in  Flor- 
ence, where  a cafeteria  lunch  was  served  free  just  as  it  is  served 
each  day  to  the  employees  at  twenty-five  cents  each.  As  we  filed  out 
of  the  lunch  room,  each  one  was  given  a package  containing  two 
prophylactic  tooth  brushes  and  a hand  brush. 

We  were  then  carried  to  the  U.  S.  Veterans’  Bureau  Hospital, 
No.  95,  and  after  being  shown  over  the  Hospital,  delicious  coffee, 
cake  and  ice  cream  were  served  us  in  the  Nurses’  Home,  where  we 
were  received  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Pierce  and  our  own  Miss 
Belyea  (1906).  Then  we  went  by  automobile  back  to  the  McCul- 
lum  Home  for  the  afternoon  session. 

The  meeting  opened  at  2.30  P.  M.  with  the  President,  Miss 
Hall,  in  the  chair.  The  Glee  Club  of  the  Cooley-Dickinson  Hos- 
pital Training  School  for  Nurses  furnished  some  very  delightful 
music  and  songs.  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Cleland,  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospital,  read  a very  cordial  letter  of  welcome  from  Mr.  C.  H. 
Pierce,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  was  unable  to 
be  present.  Mrs.  F.  N.  Kneeland,  President  of  the  Hospital  Aid 
Association,  welcomed  us  on  behalf  of  the  Aid  Association  and 
paid  a splendid  tribute  to  Mrs.  Cleland  and  the  School.  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Hickey,  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  U.  S.  Veterans’ 
Bureau  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.,  spoke  on  “Nursing  Service 
U.  S.  Veterans’  Bureau,”  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Pierce,  Commanding 
Officer  U.  S.  Veterans’  Bureau  Hospital  No.  95,  spoke  on  “Psy- 
chiatric Training  in  Relation  to  General  Nursing.”  Both  speak- 
ers made  us  realize  what  a great  opportunity  for  service  is  here 
offered  to  nurses  who  are  fitted  for  this  kind  of  nursing.  Miss 
Helen  M.  Blaisdell  gave  a very  witty  and  entertaining  account  of 
her  first  National  Convention,  the  one  held  in  Detroit. 
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The  meeting  adjourned  at  4.30,  and  Mrs.  Cleland  and  her 
Staff,  assisted  by  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  ser^’ed  tea 
and  sandwiches. 

At  6.30  we  bade  “good-bye”  to  Northampton,  entered  the 
]\Iarsters’  “iMohawks”  and  started  for  Boston,  reaching  Cam- 
bridge about  IIP.  M. 

]Miss  Dart  and  I had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
Cleland  at  the  ]McCullum  Home,  and  very  much  enjoyed  the  cor- 
dial hospitalit}’  shown  us. 

If  each  nurse  would  start  the  New  Year  with  this  Resolution 
— “I  %\'ill  attend  every  nurses’  meeting  and  convention  this  year 
when  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do  so” — great  will  be  her  reward. 
Once  they  begin  to  attend,  they,  like  Miss  Blaisdell,  “will  never 
miss  another.” 


Funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Endowment 
Fund  Committee  of  the  Alumnae  Association 


Previously  acknowledged $97.13 

MaiA*  E.^Melville  (1888) 10.00 

Adelia  Floyd  (1921) 10.00 

From  Miss  Parsons’  book 16.07 

Proceeds  from  Bazaar 426.20 


Total 


$559.40 


Hospital  News  Items 

Miss  Presentacion  Jaranilla  from  United  Mission  Hospital, 
Iloilo,  Philippine  Islands,  is  with  us  for  a year.  This  time  will 
be  divided  between  X-Ray,  Amphitheatre  and  Eye  and  Ear  affili- 
ation. 

Miss  Edith  Marden,  class  of  1899,  returned  this  fall  for  some 
special  work  in  surger\\ 

Exercises  in  celebration  of  the  Seventy-Eighth  Anniversary*  of 
Ether  Day  were  held  October  16th.  Doctor  Hans  Zinnser,  Pro- 
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lessor  of  Bacteriology  and  Immunology,  Harvard  Medical  School, 
delivered  the  address.  The  house  officers  had  their  usual  ban- 
quet and  dance  afterward. 

The  hospital  welcomed  a class  of  seventy  probationers  this 
fall,  the  largest  ever  admitted. 

The  informal  teas  served  each  Thursday  during  the  winter 
months  to  the  student  nurses  began  in  November.  A member  of 
the  Training  School  Committee  and  a member  of  the  Visiting 
Committee  serve  as  hostesses. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hill  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hale  served  tea  in  the 
Thayer  to  the  Probationer  Class,  December  2d.  Rev.  Henry  K. 
Sherrill  spoke  to  the  Class  concerning  the  Guild  of  Saint  Barna- 
bas. 

Class  of  1925  gave  a Hallowe’en  Party  to  the  Probationer  Class 
on  October  30th. 

The  senior  class  staged  a minstrel  show  on  November  28th. 
It  was  cleverly  done,  and  very  entertaining  to  those  who  knew 
the  cast  and  appreciated  the  jokes.  A school  paper,  “General 
Pest,”  distributed  during  the  performance  proved  to  be  a success- 
ful venture  in  journalism. 

Recent  appointments  to  the  headnursing  staff  are:  Miss  Jessie 
Bennett,  ward  F ; Miss  Allie  Harkenon,  ward  Q ; Miss  Jennie 
Kellogg,  ward  C. 

Miss  Olive  Scudder  and  Miss  Jessie  Walkden  resigned  De- 
cember 1st. 


News  Items 

Ruth  Tapley  (1924)  is  assisting  Elsie  Frazier  (1922)  who  is 
Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  Jamaica  Hospital,  Jamaica,  New 
York. 

Lana  M.  Perkins  (1922)  is  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Nurses,  Morton  Hospital,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Anna  H.  Gardiner  (1914)  is  a student  in  the  Medical  School, 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Bessie  H.  Jones  (1921)  is  Instructor  at  the  Mary  McClelland 
Hospital,  Cambridge,  New  York. 
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Eleanore  Richardson  (1921)  is  in  charge  of  the  operating 
room  at  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Three  of  our  recent  graduates  are  at  the  Malden  Hospital, 
Malden,  Mass.  Bertha  Robinson  is  in  charge  of  the  Maternity 
Department.  Erma  Leitenberger  is  Assistant  to  Miss  Robinson. 
Edith  Bragdon  is  Night  Supervisor. 

Ruth  Adie  (1919)  became  Superintendent  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Hospital,  Hyannis,  Mass.,  on  December  1. 

Estelle  C.  Svenson  (1922)  is  Assistant  to  Miss  Bagley  at  the 
Quincy  Hospital,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Nellie  P.  Marsh  (1921)  is  Instructor  at  the  Gallinger  Hospi- 
tal, Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Tracy  Jackson  Putnam  ’was  married  to  Irmarita  Kellers 
at  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  on  October  11. 

The  first  formal  graduation  exercises  for  McLean  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses  were  held  in  the  Chapel,  Wednes- 
day evening,  October  29.  The  speaker  was  Linda  Richards.  The 
reception  was  held  in  the  library  of  the  Peirce  Building,  which 
was  followed  by  dancing  in  the  Recreation  Hall.  The  exercises 
were  very  well  attended,  and  we  hope  that  formal  graduation  at 
McLean  will  hereafter  be  an  annual  event. 

Mary  S.  Power  (1920)  is  with  Miss  Powell  at  the  Western 
Reserve  School  of  Nursing,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mary  L.  Keith  (1888)  has  returned  from  her  trip  abroad.  We 
understand  she  is  to  be  located  in  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.  She 
will  have  a royal  welcome  from  her  many  Boston  friends. 

Ethel  Doherty  (1909)  has  also  returned  from  her  trip  abroad. 
Her  place  of  stopping  is  still  undecided. 

Olive  Leussler  (1915)  has  been  for  several  months  at  St. 
John’s  Riverside  Hospital,  Yonkers,  New  York,  as  Principal  of 
the  Training  School. 

The  alumnae  will  be  interested  in  the  review  of  one  phase  of 
the  work  of  Regina  Horton  (1912)  which  appears  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  the  Public  Health  Nurse  and  also  in  the  article  writ- 
ten by  Margaret  Harry  (1919),  a report  of  which  appears  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Public  Health  Nurse. 
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A letter  from  Harriet  L.  P.  Friend  (1904)  who  is  taking 
courses  at  Teachers  College  and  also  teaching,  states  that  the  fol- 
lowing M.  G.  H.  nurses  are  in  the  Department  of  Nursing  and 
Health : 

Helen  Carroll  (1924) 

Annie  L.  Clark  (1920) 

Mary  D.  Giles  (1913) 

Harriet  L.  Wedgwood  (1919) 

Rena  Pierce  (1912) 

Ruth  King  (1918) 

Eunice  Smith  (1902) 

Rachel  Metcalf  (1920) 

Emily  Havens  de  Haas  (1916) 

Miss  Friend  writes  that  there  may  be  others  but  they  do  not  hap- 
pen to  be  known  to  her. 

The  many  friends  of  Anita  Jones  (1921)  will  be  sorry  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  Miss  Jones’  father.  Dr.  Jones  was  making 
a trip  around  the  world  when  he  was  taken  ill.  He  reached  China 
and  Miss  Jones  took  care  of  him  there.  She  returned  with  him 
to  Ohio  where  he  died  a few  weeks  later.  Miss  Jones  returned 
almost  immediately  to  China. 

A prospectus  of  the  American  Hospital  at  Constantinople  has 
been  received  from  Geneva  Leach  (1921). 

Ruth  Averill  (1922)  is  back  in  Boston  after  a year  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Helen  J.  Mackenzie  (1919)  was  up  from  Havana,  Cuba,  for 
a vacation  and  has  returned. 

Evelyn  Bugbee  (1920)  is  at  the  Hospital  for  English  Speak- 
ing People  in  Havana,  Cuba. 

At  the  Bazaar  we  learned  that  Irene  Mason  Devonshire 
(1907)  is  the  proud  mother  of  a son  five  months  old.  Mrs.  Dev- 
onshire has  two  daughters. 

Sara  M.  Cribb  (1913)  is  school  nurse  in  Malden. 

Alice  Petersen  (1924)  is  public  health  nurse  in  Concord, 
Mass.  ■ 

Helen  Ferree  (1922)  and  Helen  Thompson  (1922)  have  start- 
ed on  a tour  around  the  world.  They  expect  to  be  gone  six 
months. 
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Florence  McLennan  (1902)  is  at  the  hospital  in  charge  of  the 
Information  Desk.  We  all  know  that  she  will  render  a valuable 
service  there  and  we  have  often  felt  that  a nurse  in  that  position 
would  be  very  helpful  to  patients  and  their  friends. 

Sara  E.  Parsons  (1893)  has  been  enjoying  a vacation  in  New 
York  City  where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Ovington 
(Ida  E.  Graham,  1893). 

Hannah  S.  Peterson  (1912)  sailed  for  Cuba,  December  9, 
where  she  will  spend  Christmas  with  her  brother. 

Emma  C.  Nelson  (1921)  resigned  her  position  as  Instructor 
at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  on  December  1.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Abby-Helen  Denison  (1924). 

Graduation  will  be  in  the  Moseley  Building,  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, January  7,  1925,  at  8.30  P.  M.  Linda  Richards  assumed 
charge  of  this  training  school  fifty  years  ago  November  1,  1924. 
Miss  Richards  will  be  the  speaker  at  graduation  and  will  give  a 
review  of  her  nursing  life.  Miss  Richards’  nursing  life  exactly 
coincides  with  the  life  of  this  training  school  for  Miss  Richards 
graduated  in  1873.  Miss  Richards  is  still  blessed  with  a deep, 
rich  voice.  Her  memory  is  excellent  and  those  who  heard  her 
speak  at  the  anniversary  of  the  New  England  Hospital  for  Wom- 
en and  Children  will  feel  that  to  hear  her  again  at  graduation  will 
be  a rare  opportunity.  We  do  not  attempt  to  send  formal  invita- 
tions to  all  of  our  alumnae.  It  is  our  custom  to  send  to  only  those 
who  are  fairly  near.  This  notice  of  graduation  is  an  invitation 
to  you  all  to  attend  graduation. 

Lina  Thibault  (1923)  is  at  the  University  of  California. 

Carrie  M.  Hall  (1904)  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
DURANT  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 


Marriages 

Nelson  — Warren.  Marion  Leland  Nelson  (1919)  to  Mr. 
Eugene  Cooper  Warren.  At  home  270  Beach  Walk,  Honolulu, 

P.  I. 

Bowser  — Dennison.  On  September  13,  1924,  Louise  A. 
Bowser  (1918)  to  Mr.  Clyde  W.  Dennison  at  Whittier,  Cali- 
fornia. At  home  Stony  ford,  California.  (Mr.  Dennison  is 
brother  of  Clare  Dennison,  1918.) 
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Hamilton  — Larkin.  On  September  1,  1924,  at  Goderich,  On- 
tario, Ruth  Hamilton  (1919)  to  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Larkin. 

Hood  — Button.  On  October  15,  1924,  Sarah  A.  Hood 
(1921)  to  Mr.  Herbert  Cogswell  Button,  at  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. At  home  20  Prescott  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Marshall  — Barter.  On  September  6,  1924,  Glee  Marshall 
(1914)  to  Mr.  Frank  Hoyt  Barter. 

Spear  — Schmerhorn.  On  October  6,  1924,  Louise  Spear 
(1923)  to  Mr.  Horace  Schmerhorn. 

Kirby  — Walker.  On  September  13,  1924,  Florence  E.  Kirby 
(1919)  to  Mr.  Edward  P.  Walker. 

Sutherland  — Solari.  On  July  30,  1924,  Carolina  Sutherland 
(1909)  to  Mr.  B.  A.  Solari. 

Diamond  — Carey.  On  November  27,  1924,  Mary  A.  Dia- 
mond (1916)  to  Mr.  Joseph  Vincent  Carey.  At  home  32  West 
Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Ruiter  — Hinckley.  On  December  1,  1924,  Marion  A.  Ruiter 
(1919)  to  Mr.  John  E.  Hinckley  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Macleod  — Henderson.  On  May  31,  1924,  Barbara  Macleod 
(1915)  to  Mr.  William  Henderson. 


Births 

On  November  30,  1924,  a daughter,  Patricia,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  B.  Smith  (Florence  Rolls,  1921)  at  Taunton,  Mass. 

On  November  19,  1924,  a son,  George  Edward,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  J.  Mattioli  (Angeline  B.  Bagley,  1914)  at  Dearborn, 
Michigan. 

Deaths 

On  September  14,  1924,  Miss  Lucia  Annetta  Brown  (Class 
of  1899),  of  Dunham,  Ont.,  Canada,  who  for  six  years  or  more 
was  associated  with  our  Nurses’  Home  at  92  Charles  St.,  was 
called  to  her  rest,  after  suffering  a second  shock  of  paralysis.  She 
was  visiting  friends  at  the  time  and  was  immediately  taken  to  the 
home  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Brown  of  Dunham,  but  never 
regained  consciousness.  Miss  Brown  received  her  early  educa- 
tion at  the  Dunham  Ladies  College  and  from  there  took  a teacher’s 
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course  at  the  Normal  School  in  Montreal.  ’ For  a number  of  years 
she  taught  school  in  Waterloo  and  for  a short  time  in  Dunham. 
Then  she  entered  our  Training  School  and  after  graduation  prac- 
ticed her  profession  for  a long  time.  Returning  to  her  native 
town  in  1910,  she  remained  there  till  1917.  At  this  time  she  was 
offered  the  position  of  Matron  of  the  Probationers’  Home  and 
was  there  in  charge  till  1923,  when  because  of  the  first  shock  she 
experienced  on  June  10,  1923,  she  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
active  duty  and  spent  the  entire  time  with  her  family.  She  was  a 
devoted  member  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  possessed  sterling 
Christian  principles.  The  funeral  took  place  from  All  Saints 
Anglican  Church  and  in  the  cemetery  connected  with  it  she  was 
laid  to  rest.  A large  number  of  those  nearest  her  in  ties  of  kin- 
ship and  friendship  were  present.  Many  beautiful  flowers  were 
sent  by  them.  She  is  survived  by  two  members  of  her  immediate 
family — her  sister.  Miss  Bessie  C.  Brown  of  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  E.  Brown  of  Dunham. 

Miss  Marie  C.  Ells  (Class  of  1914)  died  suddenly  in  New 
York  City  at  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital,  Oct.  27,  1924.  To  all 
who  knew  Miss  Ells  it  was  indeed  a great  shock.  The  cause  of  her 
death  was  erysipelas  and  pneumonia,  following  a slight  infection 
of  the  face.  Miss  Ells’  preparation  for  the  course  of  training  at 
the  M.  G.  H.  was  a careful  one.  In  addition  to  her  preliminary 
education,  she  was  four  months  at  Simmons  College.  After  grad- 
uating she  remained  at  the  Hospital  for  a few  months  as  head 
nurse  and  then  went  to  Bryn  Mawr  College  Infirmary,  where 
she  remained  a year  and  then  sailed  with  the  Harvard  Unit,  Sept. 
8,  1916,  in  which  she  was  a Charge  Sister  till  June,  1917.  It  was 
in  1919  that  she  returned  to  her  Alma  Mater  and  gave  much  ac- 
ceptable service  as  supervisor.  Many  will  recall  her  in  this  capac- 
ity which  she  filled  till  October,  1922.  She  left  to  go  to  New  York 
City  where  she  was  engaged  in  both  executive  work  and  private 
nursing.  Great  sympathy  is  felt  for  her  family  and  her  many 
friends  who  mourn  her  as  a true  Sister-nurse.  She  was  efficient, 
courteous  and  thoughtful  in  the  duties  of  her  profession;  did  her 
part  in  the  War  and  afterwards  returned  to  give  devoted  service 
to  our  beloved  Hospital.  Such  women  are  needed  today:  there- 
fore the  loss  is  more  keenly  felt. 

CHARLOTTE  M.  PERRY,  1892. 
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The  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses  Given  at 
Graduation,  January  7,  1925 

By  Sally  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  School 

Again  it  is  graduation  night!  All  appears  much  the  same  as 
other  graduations : the  room,  the  glee  club,  the  graduate  per- 
sonnel and  the  line  of  uniformed  young  women.  Those  of  us 
who  are  members  of  the  school  feel  the  same  thrill  as  that  of 
other  graduation  occasions.  From  outward  appearances  tonight 
might  be  a year  ago,  but,  in  appearances  only  for  much  has 
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transpired  since  the  graduation  of  1924.  Sixty-three  young 
women  who  sat  in  these  front  rows  that  night  have  gone  out  from 
our  doors  and  are  now  assimilated  by  that  great  body  of  workers 
known  as  trained  nurses.  The  students  who  were  then  carrying 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  second  year  have  worked  their  way 
up  to  these  front  rows,  and  the  new  students  of  that  time  have 
taken  up  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the  intermediate  year. 
Since  the  last  graduation,  from  all  over  New  England,  and  from 
points  beyond,  ninety-one  more  young  women  have  come  to  the 
school. 

This  training  for  a nurse,  even  today,  is  no  small  under- 
taking. During  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  United  States,  a 
new  training  school  for  nurses  has  been  created  every  five  days. 
So  many  schools  cannot  possibly  be  filled  with  mature  women 
who  have  reached  the  point  where  they  are  ready  to  renounce 
the  world  to  the  extent  of  us  who  entered  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  The  youth  of  today  (likewise  their  parents)  expect  a 
balance  of  work  and  play  undreamed  of  a generation  ago.  Every 
class  of  workers  looks  upon  the  summer  vacation  as  a fixture, 
and  the  ^'week-end”  as  a necessary  relaxation;  even  a recess  lor 
winter  sports  is  fast  becoming  established.  Play  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  an  indulgence  but  as  a source  of  strength. 

Training  schools  have  been  slow  to  establish  this  new  relation 
between  work  and  play.  The  reasons  for  this  are  numerous,  and 
too  involved  to  discuss  here.  The  inability  of  the  student  nurse 
and  of  the  graduate  nurse  to  choose,  with  anything  like  cer- 
tainty, which  hours  (not  the  number  of  hours)  she  may  have  for 
relaxation,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  few  young  women  enter 
training  schools  with  the  full  approval  of  their  parents.  A large 
number  of  applicants  have  to  overcome  very  definite  parental 
opposition  to  training.  The  majority  of  the  parents  say  to  their 
daughters,  in  substance,  “Pm  willing  you  should  do  something, 
but  why  choose  the  hardest  kind  of  work?  But  if  you  are  sure 
that  this  is  the  work  you  wish  to  do,  try  it.  I imagine  you’ll 
soon  be  cured.”  Sitting  before  me  tonight  is  more  than  one 
parent  who  said  just  this  to  certain  members  of  this  graduating 
class,  yet  that  very  parent  is  now  proud  of  her  who  had  the 
ability  and  the  determination  to  reach  this  graduation. 
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We  know  there  is  foundation  for  this  attitude  of  parents: 
there  must  be  foundation  or  the  attitude  would  not  be  so  common. 
Its  foundation  lies  in  the  irregularity  of  hours  of  duty,  demands 
of  Sundays  and  holidays,  limited  vacation  periods,  heavy  respon- 
sibilities which  must  be  carried ; in  short,  the  priority  which  the 
needs  of  the  patients  must  always  take  over  the  desires  of  the 
students. 

You  see,  parents  play  a larger  part  with  the  eighteen-year-old 
applicant  of  today  than  they  did  with  the  twenty-two-year-old 
applicant  of  fifteen  years  ago.  During  the  last  decade,  progres- 
sive schools  have  accomplished  a great  deal  toward  making  a 
better  adjustment  between  the  needs  of  the  patients  and  the 
needs  of  the  students,  adjustments  of  which  parents  should  know. 

Each  year  this  school  takes  a few  more  steps  in  the  right 
direction.  During  the  year  just  closed,  we  have  taken  several 
such  steps.  The  official  number  of  ward  helpers  has  been  in- 
creased from  nine  to  fifteen.  For  the  interest  of  the  alumnae,  I 
might  say  that  one  ward  helper  is  assisting  with  the  folding  and 
bundling  of  supplies  and  of  dry-goods  in  the  operating  room. 
An  all  day  Sunday  off  duty  has  been  given  to  the  intermediates. 
Beginning  with  next  year’s  class,  the  total  number  of  weeks’  vaca- 
tion will  be  increased  by  one.  It  seemed  wiser  to  designate  that 
increase  as  vacation  rather  than  as  allowance  for  illness.  With 
the  exception  of  a weekly  surgical  lecture,  all  evening  classes 
have  been  eliminated. 

A real  innovation  has  been  the  employment  of  a secretary  in 
the  training  school  office,  a young  woman  capable  of  making  out 
the  innumerable  records  which  must  go  to  state-board  examiners, 
accompany  application  for  Red  Cross  membership,  or  go  with 
students  taking  graduate  courses,  et  cetera;  a young  woman  who 
can  make  out  pay-rolls,  and  who  can  intelligently  answer  in- 
numerable telephone  and  personal  calls.  This  worker  relieves  the 
graduate  nurses  for  work  which  is  their  rightful  function.  She 
especially  relieves  the  nurse  who  has  charge  of  the  health  of  the 
students.  Her  duties  are  manifold,  with  physical  examinations 
and  the  prophylactic  measures  of  today,  such  as  weight-charts, 
typhoid  vaccine,  chlorine-gas  inhalation,  Schick  test,  Dick  test, 
ad  infinitum. 
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Last  year  brought  less  illness  than  any  other  recent  year,  al- 
though we  did  have  several  cases  of  spring  fag.  We  have  hopes 
of  forestalling  any  such  occurrence  this  spring.  Illness  and 
spring  fag,  even  in  a training  school,  are  not  entirely  due  to 
work.  Absence  of  rubbers,  inadequate  clothing,  injudicious  eat- 
ing, and  a burning  of  the  candle  at  both  ends,  make  their  contribu- 
tion to  fatigue  at  school  as  well  as  at  home. 

The  past  year  has  been  a fortunate  one  in  another  direction, 
namely,  a stabilized  and  full  graduate  staff.  Practically  every  post 
has  been  continuously  filled.  We  have  been  glad  to  have  several 
of  the  older  graduates  return.  As  instructor  of  theory  we  have 
welcomed  Martha  Ruth  Smith  from  the  Brigham,  and  to  a 
similar  post  at  that  hospital  we  gave  Ruth  Sleeper.  Seldom  is 
made  so  even  an  exchange. 

It  is  not  our  policy  to  give  a post-graduate  course.  Our 
personnel  is  taxed  to  the  limit  by  the  demands  of  the  under- 
graduate course.  Occasionally  we  respond  to  an  appeal  either 
from  some  one  of  our  older  graduates  who  finds  need  of  an 
especial  experience,  or  from  a nurse  returned  from  foreign  fields. 
This  year  the  appeal  came  from  Miss  Nicolet,  a Boston  trained 
woman,  who  for  many  years  has  been  principal  of  a school  in  the 
Philippines.  From  Miss  Nicolet  has  come,  for  a year,  one  of  her 
graduate  native  nurses.  This  post-graduate  student  has  been  on 
the  wards,  had  the  course  in  the  X-ray,  and  will  yet  have  some 
operating-room  work  and  the  post-graduate  course  given  by  our 
neighbor,  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

During  the  year  our  incoming  affiliations  have  changed.  Hol- 
yoke has  withdrawn.  They  have  increased  their  bed  capacity. 
Their  greater  need  is  for  a pediatric  affiliation.  Melrose  and 
Quincy  have  opened  affiliations.  For  a long  time  we  have  felt  that 
we  have  given  our  affiliating  students  too  little  medical  duty;  we 
could  never  see  our  way  clear  to  increasing  it.  In  December  a 
new  plan  was  worked  out,  with  an  assignment  of  two  months’ 
medical  duty  for  students  affiliating  from  general  hospitals. 

The  only  outgoing  affiliation  that  has  changed  is  the  obstet- 
rical. The  new  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital  with  its  new  nurses’ 
home,  increased  clinical  material,  increased  nursing  staff,  and 
three  months’  course,  made  desirable  a transfer  of  all  our  obstet- 
rical affiliations  to  that  school.  It  should  be  here  stated  that  we 
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shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  Miss  Brooks’  teaching  at 
Wesson,  and  for  the  well  organized  and  well  administered  course 
given  our  students  at  Faulkner. 

The  curriculum  is  practically  unchanged,  but  has  had  one 
interesting  development.  This  seems  only  a minor  development, 
but  it  is  no  minor  undertaking  to  send  a class  of  students  to  the 
Psychopathic  Hospital  for  even  four  clinics.  Each  trip  means 
four  hours  consumed  by  travel,  clinic,  and  transfer  from  uniform 
to  street  clothes  and  back  to  uniform.  But  nurses,  as  well  as 
physicians,  are  expected  to  know  something  of  the  field  of 
Psychiatry.  New  York  State  now  requires  nurses  to  be  ex- 
amined in  mental  nursing.  Lectures  on  the  subject  without 
clinical  material  yield  little,  therefore  the  result  merited  the  effort. 

There  has  been  a very  important  change  in  the  teaching  and 
supervision.  For  many  years  there  have  been  two  graduate  nurse 
supervisors,  one  for  the  so-called  upper  wards  (numbering  ten), 
and  one  for  the  lower  wards  (numbering  eight).  These  women 
have  had  duties  other  than  supervision  of  nursing,  duties  relative 
to  nurses’  homes,  employment  and  supervision  of  ward  helpers, 
employment  of  orderlies,  and,  before  a lay  person  was  in  the  office, 
many  office  duties.  The  main  duties  of  these  supervisors  have 
related  to  ward  housekeeping,  securing  of  supplies,  following  up 
of  repairs,  and  obtaining  a limited  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
patients.  Only  a very  few  minutes  each  day  could  ever  be  given 
to  the  supervision  of  the  pupils’  nursing  technique. 

The  patient  makes  an  appeal  to  all  the  ward  personnel.  All 
respond, — visiting  man,  resident,  senior,  junior,  pup,  striker,  head 
nurse,  and  student  nurse — but  to  none  of  this  list  do  housekeeping 
and  equipment  make  an  appeal.  These  make  no  appeal  to  the 
ward  supervisor  but  these  supervisors  have  been  the  martyrs  to 
the  cause.  Theirs  has  been  a thankless  job.  They  have  been 
looked  upon  always  as  inspectors,  often  as  police  women,  and, 
sometimes,  as  detectives.  They  have  had  no  time  to  perform 
duties  that  are  greatly  needed  which  they  are  prepared  to  perform, 
namely,  supervision  of  bedside  nursing,  helping  the  student  to 
determine  the  relative  importance  -of  her  overwhelming  number 
of  duties,  and  explaining  to  the  student  what  brought  the  patient 
here,  what  the  hospital  hopes  to  accomplish  for  him,  and  what 
the  patient  should  do  for  himself  after  he  goes  home. 
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I feel  that  one  of  our  most  important  developments  of  the 
year  has  been  the  addition  of  another  supervisor  to  our  nursing 
staff.  No’w  three  in  number,  they  may  be  teachers,  not  inspectors 
only.  This  evolution  from  inspector  to  instructor  does  not  come 
in  a month  or  in  a year.  But  during  the  last  three  months  we  have 
made  a good  beginning  toward  looking  upon  these  workers  in 
our  organization  as  a source  of  real  help. 

Leaving  the  school  for  a moment  I should  like  to  speak  of  our 
many  friends.  Among  these  we  give  a high  place  to  that  group 
of  women  who,  once  or  twice  a week,  come  to  the  hospital  for 
an  entire  morning  and  make  surgical  supplies,  supplies  that  other- 
wise would  have  to  be  made  by  amphitheatre  nurses  after  they 
have  already  done  a day’s  work.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  surgical 
dressings  in  war  time,  quite  another  in  peace  time.  There  may 
be  no  plaudits  now,  but  there  is  deep  appreciation. 

Three  other  groups  of  women  make  a definite  contribution  to 
the  social  life  of  the  school.  Once  or  twice  a year,  as  occasion 
warrants,  ladies  representing  St.  Barnabas  Guild  give  a tea  to 
the  new  students.  From  November  to  May,  inclusive,  Thursday 
is  a red  letter  day  here — for  upon  this  day  a member  of  the  Ladies’ 
Visiting  Committee,  and  a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Training  School  give  what  is  known  as  “high  tea.”  Years 
ago  we,  as  students,  knew  almost  nothing  of  the  function  of  these 
committees.  The  only  personal  contact  we  experienced  was  one 
or  two  brief  moments  of  greeting  from  two  of  the  older  members. 
Spasmodic  attempts  were  made  to  stimulate  a more  spontaneous 
friendly  relationship  by  means  of  an  occasional  tea  or  invitation 
to  the  homes  of  members.  None  would  or  could  say  that  these 
attempts  were  very  fruitful.  A few  of  us  went  because  of  the 
urge  of  our  superintendent,  but  I’m  sure  the  committee  found  us 
unresponsive.  I wish  those  of  you  of  my  generation  could  see 
these  Thursday  teas  which  alternate  in  The  Thayer,  and  in  the 
New  Home.  Seventy  is  not  an  uncommon  attendance.  The 
person  who  misses  a tea  considers  herself  the  loser ! The  interest 
which  these  Visiting  Ladies  display  in  the  hospital  and  in  the 
school  is  a revelation  to  the  pupils.  From  this  contact  the  student 
begins  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  place  which  the  hospital  has  in  the 
community.  The  point  of  view  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils 
are  stimulating  to  the  members  of  the  committee. 
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Tonight  we  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Mary  E.  P.  Davis,  one  of 
our  graduates,  who  died  in  June.  She  was  of  the  class  of  ’78,  and 
one  of  our  outstanding  alumnae,  pioneer  in  hospital  and  training 
school  work,  charter  member  of  the  national  nursing  association, 
and  business  manager  of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing  for 
the  first  nine  years  of  its  life.  Of  that  work  Miss  Palmer  wrote, 
“To  Miss  Davis’s  undaunted  courage,  her  business  ability,  and 
organizing  power,  the  Journal  owes  its  start.”  Miss  Davis  was 
superintendent  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for 
ten  years.  She  established  the  training  school  at  the  Boston  State 
Hospital,  and  was  registrar  at  the  Philadelphia  Directory  for 
Nurses,  and  the  first  registrar  of  the  Sufifolk  County  Central 
Registry.  During  the  last  years  of  her  life  she  kept  her  contact 
with  nursing  by  filling  the  office  of  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association.  In  the  history  of  our 
training  school  Miss  Parsons  wrote  of  Miss  Davis,  “She  had 
vision  beyond  the  immediate  future,  courage  to  express  her  con- 
victions, a spirit  of  loyalty  and  co-operation.  With  a capacity 
for  hard  work  and  unselfish  service,  Mary  E.  P.  Davis  has  earned 
and  holds  an  honored  position  among  our  pioneers.” 

During  the  year  two  of  our  younger  graduates  have  gone  to 
the  Near  East  for  training  school  work.  Hazel  Goff  (1917)  to 
Sofia,  and  Geneva  Leach  (1921)  to  Constantinople.  Several  have 
been  abroad  for  pleasure,  notably  Miss  Keith,  after  twenty-one 
years’  service  as  superintendent  of  the  Rochester  General  Hos- 
pital, and  Miss  Doherty,  after  over  a decade  at  Holyoke  as 
superintendent.  Miss  Keith,  much  to  our  delight,  will  settle  near 
Boston.  Miss  Doherty  has  not  alighted  yet,  but  we  hope  that  she 
will  settle  near.  We  have  a just  pride  in  the  work  of  these  two 
women. 

I would  return  to  the  hospital  for  a brief  moment.  The 
building  development  of  the  year  has  been  the  erection  of  medical 
laboratories  and  the  remodeling  of  the  medical  wards,  with  new 
service  rooms  adjoining.  This  development  really  belongs  to 
1925,  so  I shall  leave  its  report  for  next  graduation.  But  that 
project  has  meant  the  passing  during  1924  of  a student-nurse 
duty  peculiar  to  this  school,  a duty  which  was  never  duplicated  in 
any  other  school  and,  pray  heaven,  it  may  never  be.  I am 
referring  to  that  function  in  our  medical  wards  known  as 
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“double  dish.”  This  is  die  last  class  where  the  majority  will 
know  the  discipline  of  that  job.  We  cannot  describe  it  to  the 
uninitiated.  Suffice  to  say  that  “double  dish”  represented  a 
maximum  of  accomplishment  in  a minimum  of  space.  The  “back 
regions,”  sometimes  called  the  “lower  regions,”  of  the  medical 
wards  have  gone  forever.  May  nothing  like  them  ever  return  to 
torment  succeeding  generations  of  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital student  nurses. 

In  the  last  few  moments  I have  reviewed  the  steps  which  we 
have  taken  during  1924.  Already  we  are  looking  ahead  for  the 
next  steps.  Each  year  there  appears  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
hospital  a column  headed,  “The  major  needs  of  the  hospital.” 
Several  needs  have  been  listed  more  than  once,  therefore,  I make 
no  apology  for  repeating  one  of  our  major  needs,  namely,  a 
person  who  shall  combine  the  function  of  physical  and  social 
director.  I do  not  need  to  enlarge  upon  the  desirability  of  such  a 
worker  in  a school  where  two  hundred  and  fifty  young  women 
are  in  residence.  Few  schools  for  young  women,  other  than 
training  schools,  are  without  such  a worker. 

Our  second  need  is  set  forth  in  the  announcement  of  the 
Yale  School  of  Nursing,  in  a paragraph  which  reads,  “The  plan 
of  the  new  school  is  to  develop  a program  of  education  which 
will  make  as  important  a contribution  to  the  field  of  preventive 
medicine  as  did  the  earlier  (nursing)  school  to  the  field  of  curative 
medicine.” 

One  of  the  richest  fields  for  teaching  prevention  is  a great  out- 
patient department  like  ours.  One  of  the  greatest  criticisms  of 
the  graduate  nurse  is  her  limited  conception  of  her  function  as  a 
health  teacher.  The  nursing  personnel  of  our  out-patient  depart- 
ment is  entirely  inadequate  for  teaching  this  phase  of  the  work. 
Our  second  major  need,  therefore,  is  a graduate  nurse,  with  public 
health  training,  and  a desire  to  teach,  who  will  work  in  the  clinics 
and  reveal  to  these  student  nurses  their  responsibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities as  health  teachers. 

I have  listed  a few  of  the  bricks  which  we  have  laid  into  the 
great  structure  of  this  training  school  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  We  trust  that  they  are  solid  bricks  and  well  mortared. 
We  are  grateful  to  all  those  persons  who  made  their  laying 
possible.  If  it  is  a work  well  done,  we  rejoice  in  its  accomplish- 
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ment.  But  we  hope  we  may  never  be  guilty  of  leaning  upon  past 
accomplishments.  Tomorrow  brings  our  new  year.  With  it, 
comes  a fresh  challenge.  Strengthened  by  the  lessons  of  the  old 
year,  we  gladly  go  out  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the  new. 


In  1906  a History  of  the  Alumnae  was  published,  edited  by 
Mary  E.  P.  Davis  (1878).  The  pamphlet  includes  a report  of 
the  meeting  held  to  organize  the  Alumnae,  and  notes  of  subsequent 
meetings.  The  following  are  extracts  from  this  pamphlet. 

History  of  the  Association 

A mass  meeting  of  the  graduates  of  the  Boston  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  attached  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, convened  at  Hotel  Thorndike,  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1895,  immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  second 
annual  convention  of  the  Superintendents  of  Training  Schools 
for  Nurses  Society,  which  had  been  held  there  on  the  13th  and 
14th. 

The  meeting  was  in  response  to  a call  sent  out  by  Miss  Mary 
E.  P.  Davis  and  Miss  Sophia  F.  Palmer,  who  (knowing  that 
steps  were  being  taken  to  organize  a national  association  among 
the  few  schools  which  possessed  alumnae  societies  at  the  next 
annual  convention  of  the  Superintendents  of  Nurses  Society) 
felt  that  the  Boston  Training  School,  being  one  of  the  first  to  be 
established  in  the  country,  its  graduates  known  and  appreciated, 
not  only  for  their  excellent  training,  but  for  their  executive 
ability  and  professional  acumen  as  well,  thought  this  the  psychical 
moment,  as  it  proved  to  be,  to  form  such  a society,  and  thus 
enable  its  members  to  take  part  in  all  initiative  movements  that 
made  for  progress  or  improvement. 

Eighty-one  (81)  graduates  responded  to  the  call,  and  enrolled 
their  names  as  charter  members. 

Miss  Mary  E.  P.  Davis  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
proceeded  with  the  business  which  would  convert  this  temporary 
meeting  into  a permanent  society. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Anne  A.  Hintze,  it  received  the  name  of 
The  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Boston  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  attached  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
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Miss  Maria  B.  Brown,  Superintendent  of  the  School,  was 
elected  President;  Miss  Alice  O.  Tippet,  Vice-President;  Miss 
Florence  F.  Rice  (later  Dr.  Rice),  Secretary;  and  Mrs.  Dita  H. 
Kinney,  Treasurer.  These  officers  to  constitute  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Miss  Blanche  M.  Thayer,  Miss  Lucy  Webster,  Miss  Elizabeth 
McPhail,  Mrs.  Mary  Bryant,  and  Miss  Caroline  Cayford  (Mrs. 
H.  L.  Burrell)  were  appointed  a special  committee  to  act  with  the 
Executive  to  draft  a constitution. 

Misses  Linda  Richards  and  Anna  C.  Maxwell,  former  Super- 
intendents of  the  School,  were  present,  and  expressed  appreciation 
of  the  movement,  and  gave  the  members  their  sympathy  and  best 
wishes  for  success. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing,— the  Misses  Davis  and  Palmer,  Dr.  E.  H.  Brigham,  and  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Hotel  Thorndike  for  their  several  acts  of 
assistance  and  courtesy, — the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  second  annual  meeting  was  held  the  last  Tuesday  in 
October,  1896. 

Miss  Stevenson’s  report  from  the  National  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion was  read. 

In  consequence  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  taking 
control  of  the  Boston  Training  School  for  Nurses  and  changing 
the  name,  it  became  necessary  at  this  meeting  to  make  a change 
in  the  name  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  which  necessitated  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  A committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  for  the  necessary  details. 

A meeting  was  held  February  22,  1898. 

There  was  discussion  of  subjects  that  were  to  come  up  for 
•settlement  by  the  National  Alumnae  Association  at  its  meeting  in 
April — one  of  the  subjects  being  the  amendment  of  its  Con- 
stitution in  order  to  admit  small  general  hospital  alumnae, — and 
the  appointment  of  a member  to  write  a paper  on  the  Duty  and 
Opportunities  of  the  National,  State  and  Local  Organizations. 

The  “delegate”  was  instructed  that  this  Association  approves 
of  admitting  small  school  alumnae,  with  the  following  restrictions : 
They  must  give  two  whole  years’  training  in  a hospital ; admission 
fee,  two-thirds  the  full  membership ; their  delegate  to  have  all 
privileges  except  voting  and  holding  office. 

Miss  Pauline  Dolliver  was  chosen  to  write  the  paper. 
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At  the  February  28,  1899  meeting,  the  discussion  of  a sick 
relief  fund  was  postponed  till  further  information  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

A delegate  to  the  National  Alumnae  Association  meeting  was 
chosen. 

The  June,  1899  meeting  was  held  at  the  Quincy  Hospital. 

Miss  Dolliver  spoke  about  a course  soon  to  be  established  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  to  better  prepare  superin- 
tendents of  hospitals  and  training  schools  for  their  duties. 

At  the  June,  1900  meeting,  a discussion  of  a plan  to  benefit 
the  school  ended  in  a committee  being  appointed  to  raise  funds 
to  help  buy  a piano. 

At  the  sixth  annual  meeting,  October  30,  1900,  Miss  Dolliver 
reported  on  the  endowed  bed. 

The  Misses  Linda  Richards,  Jane  Sangster,  and  Anna  C. 
Maxwell  were  made  honorary  members. 

At  the  November,  1901  meeting.  Miss  Dolliver  reported  she 
had  in  her  possession  $128.00  collected  for  the  piano  fund.  Since 
the  nurses  had  received  the  gift  of  a piano  from  Mrs.  Cheney,  it 
was  voted  that  Miss  Dolliver  use  this  money  for  the  benefit  of 
the  School. 

At  the  February,  1902  meeting.  Miss  Sophia  F.  Palmer  spoke 
on  “State  Registration.” 

At  -the  November,  1902  meeting,  a committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  other  alumnae  committees  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  state  registration. 

At  the  February,  1903  meeting,  the  Committee  on  State  Regis- 
tration reported  that,  in  co-operation  with  committees  of  other 
alumnae,  a mass  meeting  had  been  called  for  Thursday,  February 
26th,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  at  2 P.  M. 

It  was  voted  to  appoint  a committee  of  three  to  formulate  a 
set  of  resolutions  against  the  repeated  attempts  to  regulate  by 
law  the  hours  of  duty  by  pupils  in  a training  school  for  nurses. 

At  the  April,  1903  meeting,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  regarding  the  duty  hours  for  pupil  nurses  was 
adopted,  and  it  was  voted  that  a copy  be  sent  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  the  State  House. 

November,  1903,  the  “30th  Anniversary”  of  the  founding  of 
the  School  was  celebrated. 
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A short  business  meeting  was  held,  after  which  the  members 
adjourned  to  the  new  Out-Patients’  Building  to  receive  the  invited 
guests. 

After  addresses  by  Mrs.  C.  P.  Curtis  (one  of  the  original 
Board),  Miss  Richards,  and  Dr.  Richard  Cabot,  the  company 
enjoyed  an  informal  reception,  with  music  and  refreshments. 

In  another  pamphlet  appears  the  following  record  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Free  Bed  Fund: 

Report  of  Business  Manager  for  the  Committee  on 
Nurses’  Free  Bed  Fund 

The  Bazaar  held  in  Parish  Hall,  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
December  4 and  5,  1907,  by  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  to 
secure  funds  to  endow  a bed  for  sick  nurses,  was  a most  gratify- 
ing success.  Rev.  Dr.  Mann  kindly  gave  us  the  use  of  the  hall, 
and  the  Associates  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Barnabas  furnished  the 
entertainment,  which  included  performances  of  the  Italian 
Marionettes,  music  by  the  Entertainment  Committee  of  the  Sew- 
ing Circle  League,  and  the  Highland  Club  Orchestra  of  West 
Roxbury,  and  demonstrations  of  bed-making,  etc.  Many  class 
reunions  took  place  in  the  tea-rooms  during  the  Bazaar,  and 
happy  occasions  they  were.  Following  are  the  names  of  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  tables,  and  the  amounts  they  made : 


Fancy-work,  Miss  Annie  C.  Carlisle $956.50 

Bags,  Miss  Lillian  H.  Morris 319.85 

Dolls,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Burrell 242.70 

Candy,  Miss  Ada  McNab 208.26 

Flowers,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Craigin 255.35 

Household,  Miss  Annie  C.  Carstensen  204.00 

Cake,  Miss  Rachel  Bourke  108.02 

Infants,  Miss  Bessie  Fullerton 121.50 

Tea-room,  Miss  Emma  A.  Anderson  111.55 

Entertainment,  Miss  Mary  Sargent 151.01 

Other  receipts  444.70 

Total  $3,123.44 

Disbursements  418.77 

Balance  $2,704.67 
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By  March,  1908,  the  contributions  of  nurses  and  others  had 
brought  the  Free  'Bed  Fund  so  near  the  five  thousand  dollars  for 
which  we  had  been  working  that  only  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  dollars  and  seventeen  cents  were  needed  to  complete  the 
desired  amount.  This  sum  was  very  generously  given  by  Mrs. 
George  Francis  Fabyan,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

We  appreciate  fully  that  this  grand  result  would  not  have 
been  reached  without  the  generous  and  hearty  co-operation  of  our 
trustees,  our  patronesses,  and  other  friends,  and  we  thank  them. 

ANNIE  H.  SMITH. 


Alumnae  Meetings 

By  Mrs.  Joseph  Garland 
(Mira  C.  Crowell,  1919) 

December.  Thirty  members  of  the  Association,  and  thirty- 
five  students  of  the  senior  class  were  present  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  year  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  30. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  last  meeting. 

The  Treasurer  reported  $142.85  on  hand. 

Miss  Hollingsworth,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  fixing  of  membership  dues,  brought  the  following 
recommendations : 

That  nurses  graduating  after  May  1st  may  join  the  Alumnae 
as  active  members,  when  registered,  at  the  next  regular  meeting; 
their  names  to  be  carried  upon  the  Treasurer’s  book  without 
further  payment  of  dues  until  a year  from  the  following  January. 

Associate  members  joining  after  May  1st  may  be  carried  on 
the  Treasurer’s  book  as  associate  members  until  registered,  when 
they  will  be  required  to  pay  the  additional  amount  to  become 
active  members. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  vote  of  the  members. 

Two  letters  were  read  expressing  appreciation  of  flowers 
sent  to  sick  nurses. 

Four  recent  graduates  were  taken  into  membership,  three  as 
active  members,  and  one  non-resident. 
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Acting  upon  Miss  McCrae’s  suggestion,  the  Alumnae  voted  to 
present  Miss  Linda  Richards  with  a gift  of  money  as  an  expres- 
sion of  our  appreciation  of  her  efforts  in  the  early,  difficult  days 
of  the  Training  School,  fifty  years  ago. 

Miss  Frances  Ladd  gave  an  interesting  report  of  the  State 
Council. 

A new  office  has  been  created,  that  of  Corresponding  Secretary, 
to  be  filled  in  January.  It  was  voted  to  amend  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  defining  the  duties  of  the  Secretaries. 

Article  IV,  Section  1,  of  the  Constitution  now  reads: 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a President,  a First 
Vice-President,  a Second  Vice-President,  a Recording  Secretary^ 
a Corresponding  Secretary,  a Treasurer,  and  two  Auditors. 

Article  II,  Section  3,  of  the  By-Laws  now  reads: 

The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  full  minutes  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  read  them  to  the  Associa- 
tion for  correction  and  approval.  She  shall  keep  an  accurate  and 
classified  list  of  the  membership  of  the  Association  with  the 
address  of  each  member,  and  on  the  first  day  of  April  shall  take 
from  the  roll  of  members  the  names  of  all  those  whose  dues  have 
not  been  paid.  She  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  records  and 
papers  belonging  to  the  Association  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Section  4.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  notify  all  offi- 
cers of  their  election,  and  committees  of  their  appointment,  and 
send  notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  all  meetings.  She  shall  send 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  State 
Association  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  officers  immediately 
after  their  election  or  appointment,  and  conduct  the  general  cor- 
respondence of  the  Association. 

Section  6 shall  be  Section  7 and  read : 

The  Secretaries  and  the  Treasurer  shall  each  give  a written 
report  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers 
for  the  State  Nurses’  Association : Miss  Helen  Potter,  Chairman, 
Miss  Frances  Ladd,  and  Miss  Melissa  Cook. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Robert  Kelso,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  He  spoke 
of  the  difficulties  of  getting  a close  co-operation  between  the  350 
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incorporated  social  agencies  which  are  working  among  the  million 
people  of  Greater  Boston.  One  of  the  most  recent  activities  of  the 
Council  is  the  investigation  and  disposition  of  cases  of  shoplifting 
among  “first  offenders” ; these  are  for  the  most  part  children  and 
young  people  who  do  not  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  charge 
against  them.  In  a quiet  way  the  Council  is  gradually  working 
out  the  problem  of  the  street  beggar  who  sells  pencils,  and  the 
“blind  man”  who  does  a very  lucrative  business  in  the  down-town 
district.  Mr.  Kelso’s  talk  was  most  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Social  Committee  served  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

January.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  regular  business  meeting  Tuesday  afternoon,  January  27. 
There  were  thirty  members  present.  Miss  Cox  presided. 

The  monthly  reports  of  both  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were 
read  and  accepted. 

Miss  Johnson  stated  that  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  Foster  had  been 
appointed  a member  of  the  Training  School  Endowment  Fund 
Committee,  as  a representative  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
Committee  now  stands : 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Vaughn,  Secretary  Training  School  Committee. 

Miss  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Training  School. 

Miss  Helen  Wood,  M.  G.  H.  Alumnae. 

Mr.  C.  H.  W.  Foster,  Board  of  Trustees. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Washburn,  Director  of  Hospital. 

Notes  were  read  from  two  sick  nurses  who  had  received 
flowers  from  the  Association. 

Ten  new  members  were  received  into  the  Alumnae — six  active, 
two  non-resident,  and  two  associate. 

Miss  Helen  Potter  reported  the  Councillors’  meeting. 

Miss  Johnson  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Balch  was 
retiring  as  Chief  of  the  East  Surgical  Service,  and  suggested  that 
the  Alumnae  make  some  official  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  always  been  a loyal  and  sympathetic  friend  of  the  Training 
School  nurses.  A committee  consisting  of  Miss  Johnson,  Chair- 
man, Miss  Eastman  and  Mrs.  Garland  was  appointed  to  send  him 
some  appropriate  message,  conveying  our  admiration  and  affection. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  was  read  and  accepted. 
She  stated  that  fifty-five  new  members  have  been  voted  into  the 
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Association  during  the  past  year,  and  thirty-eight  members 
dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues.  She  gave  as  the  four  out- 
standing events  of  the  year, — first,  the  presentation  of  the  Deed 
of  Gift  to  the  Hospital ; second,  the  netting  of  $426.20  at  the 
Bazaar;  third,  the  amending  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  to 
provide  for  a Corresponding  Secretary;  fourth,  the  sending  of 
Miss  McCrae  to  the  Detroit  convention. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  as  the  total  intake 
for  the  year,  $2,228.50;  total  expenditures  $2,065.31;  leaving  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $163.19. 

The  Program  Committee  reported  that  only  $5.00  of  the 
$50.00  which  was  appropriated  for  speakers  had  been  used. 

The  Social  Committee  has  served  tea  on  eight  occasions  at  a 
cost  of  $13.79. 

The  Mite-Box  Committee  has  sent  flowers  to  nineteen  nurses. 
At  present  there  is  a balance  of  $12.28. 

The  report  of  the  Sick  Relief  Association  shows  a membership 
of  116,  and  a sum  of  $9,444.40  in  the  treasury. 

The  Nominating  Committee  presented  its  report  in  the  form 
of  a ballot.  After  the  election  the  following  officers  were  in- 
stalled : 

President,  Mrs.  Charles  V.  Briggs,  class  of  1913. 

First  Vice-President,  Miss  Clare  Dennison,  class  of  1918. 

Second  Vice-President,  ^liss  Margaret  G.  Reilly,  class  of 
1916. 

Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Rubie  Smith,  class  of  1918. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Helen  O.  Potter,  class  of  1909. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Alvira  B.  Stevens,  class  of  1909. 

Auditors,  Miss  Jane  Riley,  class  of  1888. 

Miss  Bessie  Fullerton,  class  of  1895. 

Committees . 

Program : Miss  Louise  Zutter,  Chairman 
Miss  Margaret  Reilly 
Mrs.  Gerardo  Balboni 

Social : Miss  Rose  Griffin,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Walker 
Miss  Catherine  Carleton 

Mite-Box : Miss  Anne  Robertson 

Endowment  Fund  Committee  re-elected. 
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A vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  retiring  officers  expressing 
appreciation  of  their  faithful  service  to  the  Association. 

After  the  business  meeting  Miss  Mary  L.  Keith  (1888),  who 
has  recently  resigned  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Rochester  General  Hospital  which  she  held  for  twenty-two  years, 
told  us  very  interestingly  of  her  four  months’  European  trip. 
Any  nurse  who  contemplates  such  a holiday  would  do  well  to 
talk  with  Miss  Keith,  for  she  will  gladly  furnish  informatiori 
concerning  the  most  economical  and  comfortable  way  to  see  the 
best  that  Europe  can  offer  in  a few  weeks.  She  stated  that 
although  her  total  expenditures  were  $1,500,  the  same  thing  could 
have  been  done  very  well  on  $1,000.  One  of  the  smaller  two- 
class  cabin  boats  was  found  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  less 
expensive  than  traveling  on  a large  three  class  liner.  Miss  Keith 
very  highly  recommends  membership  in  the  Rest  Cure  Associa- 
tion, which  has  headquarters  on  Pinckney  Street.  This  organiza- 
tion provides  travelers  with  a list  of  the  desirable  boarding 
houses  and  pensions  whose  rates  are  much  less  than  those  of  the 
hotels  usually  recommended.  She  found  the  British  Nurses’ 
Association  a very  cordial  institution  in  London,  and  a real  friend 
to  strangers  of  the  American  Nursing  Profession.  The  policemen 
in  London  were  helpful  and  courteous,  a very  delightful  change 
from  many  of  our  public  services.  Lack  of  time  prevented  us 
from  hearing  about  the  rest  of  the  trip,  but  we  hope  Miss  Keith 
will  talk  to  us  again  soon. 

The  Social  Committee  then  served  tea  in  the  reception  room. 

February.  Mrs.  Susan  Briggs,  our  new  President,  presided 
over  the  regular  monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  February 
24. 

The  Secretary’s  report  was  read  and  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a balance  on  hand  of  $858.67. 

None  of  the  committees  sent  reports.  Apparently  the  chair- 
men do  not  realize  that  one  of  their  important  duties  is  to  present 
a report  at  the  regular  business  meetings. 

Two  letters  were  read  in  reply  to  our  greeting  to  Dr.  Balch — 
one  from  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  and  one  from  Dr.  Balch,  himself. 
They  expressed  appreciation  of  the  note  from  the  Alumnae.  Dr. 
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Balch  hoped  that  although  he  was  officially  severing  his  connection 
with  the  Hospital,  he  could  continue  to  remain  “Daddy  Balch”  to 
the  M.  G.  H.  nurses. 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Hall  (1883)  was  accepted. 

Eleven  new  members  were  accepted — four  active,  five  asso- 
ciate, and  two  non-resident. 

The  members  of  the  Endowment  Fund  Committee  have  served 
faithfully  and  well  for  five  years ; and  since  their  re-election  at 
the  annual  meeting.  Miss  Laura  Wilson,  Chairman,  Miss  Carrie 
Hall,  and  Miss  Minnie  Hollingsworth  have  asked  to  be  released. 
Their  resignations  were  accepted  with  regret,  and  the  vacancies 
filled  by  the  election  of  three  new  members.  Miss  Eastman  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Its  members  are : Sophia 
B.  Eastman,  Chairman-,  Clare  Dennison,  and  the  three  new  mem- 
bers, Elspeth  S.  Campbell,  Margaret  G.  Reilly,  and  Rachel 
McEwan. 

An  appeal  was  read  for  a contribution  toward  a Memorial 
Window  to  the  Nursing  Profession  in  the  new  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine.  It  was  decided  to  take  no  action  on  this  as  an 
Association,  simply  leaving  it  to  the  individual  nurse  to  give  as 
she  cared  to. 

The  speaker  was  Miss  Elise  Dexter,  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  in  Wu  Chang,  China.  Besides  being  a graduate  of  the 
Children’s  Hospital,  she  spent  three  months  at  the  M.  G.  H. 
before  going  to  China  ten  years  ago.  She  told  interesting  and 
amusing  incidents  which  occurred  during  the  time  when  she  was 
highest  medical  authority  in  the  district,  while  the  only  doctor 
was  away.  The  progress  which  nursing  has  made  in  China  in  the 
last  decade  is  truly  remarkable,  in  a land  where  ministering  to  the 
physical  ills  of  humanity  was  looked  down  upon.  Miss  Dexter 
urged  us  all  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  learn  any- 
thing and  everything  which  came  our  way,  sometime  and  some- 
where we’ll  have  a chance  to  use  that  knowledge.  The  missionary 
cause  would  indeed  be  fortunate  if  more  of  its  adherents  were  like 
Miss  Dexter.  Her  talk  was  full  of  interest  and  inspiration. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  the  Social  Committee  served  tea 
in  the  reception  room.  This  part  of  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
is  truly  anticipated,  and  much  appreciated. 
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Treasurer’s  Report  for  1924 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1924  $ 19.10 

Uncashed  check  4.50 

Received  for  dues  2029.96 

Received  for  Quarterly  Records 19.75 

Receipts  from  Fiftieth  Anniversary  148.84 

Interest  on  monthly  balance  6.35 

Total  $2228.50 

EXPENDITURES 

Quarterly  Record  $1085.76 

State  Association  Dues — 247  active  mem- 
bers   617.50 

Printing,  mailing  notices,  etc 128.49 

Treasurer  for  stamps  and  stationery 76.43 

Toward  expenses  of  delegate  to  Detroit 

convention  100.00 

Preparing  list  for  State  Association 6.00 

Recruiting  Committee  2.25 

Flowers 20.00 

Quarterly  Record  1.50 

Refreshments  served  at  meetings 13.79 

Services  of  maid 8.00 

Entertainment,  November  meeting  5.00 

Exchange  on  checks ' .59 

Total  $2065.31 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1924  $163.19 

ASSETS 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1924: 

State  Street  Trust  Company $162.36 

Cash  .83 

On  Deposit,  Suffolk  Savings  Bank,  dues 

from  22  life  members  607.64 

Interest  on  deposit  27.63 

On  deposit,  Franklin  Savings  Bank, 

Emergency  and  Loan  Fund  215.10 

Interest  on  deposit  9.77 

Total 


$1023.33 
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What  a mighty  reformation  we  would  witness  through  the  land, 
If  the  masses  and  the  classes  could  be  made  to  understand, 

That  he  wins  at  least  one  sinner  from  dishonesty  and  pelf. 
Who  will  let  alone  his  neighbor  and  just  practice  on  himself. 

— Selected. 


Massachusetts  State  League  of  Nursing  Education 

An  Institute  for  Nurses  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  League  of  Nursing  Education  was  held  in  Boston, 
March  5,  6,  and  7,  1925.  The  large  attendance  proved  that  the 
sessions  were  interesting  and  helpful.  The  meetings  were  called 
to  order  by  Miss  Sally  Johnson,  President,  and  the  following 
program  given : 

Thursday,  March  5,  1925,  Evans  Memorial  Building,  Massa- 
chusetts Homeopathic  Hospital — 9.00  A.  M.,  Registration,  ticket 
$1.00,  which  admitted  to  all  meetings.  9.45  A.  M.,  Discussion 
of  the  Subject  of  Affiliations : Miss  Ellen  C.  Daly,  Chairman, 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Boston  City  Hospital;  Miss  Edna 
Hayward,  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital; 
Miss  Gertrude  Maloney,  Supervisor  of  Post-graduate  and  Affiliat- 
ing Students,  Children’s  Hospital.  11.00  A.  M.,  Motivation  as 
an  Aid  in  Teaching — Followed  by  discussion  from  the  floor;  Dr. 
Bancroft  Beatley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Harvard 
University.  12.30  P.  M.,  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
League  of  Nursing  Education,  luncheon  guests  of  The  Nurses’ 
Alumnae  Association  of  the  Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital, 
Vose  Hall.  2.00  P.  M.,  Demonstration — Correlation  of  Practice 
and  Theory  in  Teaching  a Lesson  in  Practical  Nursing:  Miss 
Helen  Blaisdell,  Chairman,  Instructor  in  Practical  Nursing,  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital ; Miss  Agnes  Gelinas,  Instructor,  Massa- 
chusetts Homeopathic  Hospital.  4.00  P.  M.,  Discussion  of  Ques- 
tions in  Question  Box:  Miss  Jessie  E.  Catton,  Chairman,  Super- 
intendent New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 

Friday,  March  6,  1925,  Chauncey  Hall,  585  Boylston  Street. 
9.00  A.  M.,  Registration.  9.30  A.  M.,  Improvement  of  Group  In- 
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struction — Followed  by  discussion  from  the  floor:  Dr.  Bancroft 
Beatley.  10.45  A.  M.,  Laboratory  Methods  and  Technique:  Miss 
Ada  Small,  Chairman,  Visiting  Instructor ; Miss  Martha  R.  Smith, 
Instructor  in  Sciences,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  2.00 
P.  M.,  Adapting  the  Standard  Curriculum  to  the  Schools  of  Nurs- 
ing in  Massachusetts : Miss  Bertha  Allen,  Chairman,  Superin- 
tendent, Newton  Hospital;  Miss  Betty  Eicke,  Superintendent  of 
Nurses,  Lawrence  General  Hospital ; Miss  Helen  Cleland,  Super- 
intendent of  Nurses,  McLean  Hospital;  Miss  Frances  Ladd, 
Superintendent,  Faulkner  Hospital.  3.00  P.  M.,  Discussion  of 
Questions  in  Question  Box:  Miss  Jessie  E.  Catton,  Chairman. 
4.30  P.  M.,  Tea  served  by  the  Nurses’  Alumnae  Association  of 
the  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital. 

Saturday,  March  7,  1925,  Chauncey  Hall,  585  Boylston  Street. 
9.00  A.  M.,  Registration.  9.30  A.  M.,  Records  in  Schools  of 
Nursing:  Miss  Bertha  Harmer,  Assistant  Professor  Yale  School 
of  Nursing.  11.00  A.  M.,  Methods  of  Adjusting  the  Class 
Schedules  to  Meet  the  Ward  Situation : Miss  Marion  Parsons, 
Chairman,  Theoretical  Instructor,  Boston  City  Hospital. 


Do  You  Need  Help 

in  solving  any  nursing  problems?  Do  you  know  what  other 
schools  are  teaching  and  how  ? Do  you  ever  want  to  consult  some 
one  in  the  same  line  of  work  as  your  own?  Do  your  students 
puzzle  you?  Are  there  any  questions  you’d  like  to  talk  over  in 
an  unprejudiced  way?  Are  you  keeping  up  to  date  since  you 
graduated  ? Have  you  taken  any  course  since  graduation  ? Would 
you  like  the  benefit  of  others’  experience,  a chance  to  talk  things 
over  in  a small,  interested  group  of  nurses?  Are  you  an  execu- 
tive, supervisor,  instructor,  head  nurse,  head  of  any  department 
which  deals  with  nursing  education?  Then  the 

MASSACHUSETTS  LEAGUE  OF  NURSING  EDUCATION 

will  welcome  you.  You  need  us  to  keep  up  to  date,  to  make 
friends  with  those  doing  similar  work  to  your  own.  We  need 
you  to  stimulate  activity.  Bring  your  problems.  We  will  help 
to  solve  them  or  sympathize  with  their  failure,  and  misery  always 
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loves  company.  Every  institutional  nurse  should  belong  to  the 
League.  Join  now — bring  us  your  enthusiasm  and  we’ll  give  you 
our  experience.  Membership  may  be  obtained  through  Miss  Ruth 
Humphreys,  Secretary,  Newton  Hospital,  Newton  Lower  Falls, 
Massachusetts.  Membership,  $1.50  per  year. 


Hospital  News 

Graduation  exercises  were  held  Wednesday  evening,  January 
7.  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer  presided.  We  felt  that  the  Glee  Club 
never  sang  better.  It  was  indeed  an  event  to  have  Miss  Richards 
give  the  address.  Miss  Richards  took  charge  of  this  school  fifty 
years  ago  last  November.  She  spoke  without  notes  and  with  a 
clear,  firm  voice,  which  was  heard  in  every  part  of  the  room. 
It  was  an  occasion  which  will  never  be  forgotten.  Miss  Richards’ 
address  followed  very  closely  what  is  in  the  little  book  entitled 
“Reminiscences  of  America’s  First  Trained  Nurse.” 

As  the  years  go  on,  the  number  of  forms  which  must  be  filled 
out  for  the  graduates  of  the  school  is  rapidly  increasing.  Every 
year  finds  them  more  detailed.  We  are  glad  indeed  to  fill  out 
these  forms  for  our  graduates.  We  want  them  to  be  registered 
in  the  State  where  they  are  practicing,  we  want  them  to  join  the 
Red  Cross,  and  we  want  them  to  go  to  Teachers  College.  All 
this  means  forms  to  be  filled  out.  Let  me  repeat  that  we  are  glad 
to  fill  out  these  papers,  but  will  the  graduates  please  give  us  more 
time.  We  very  frequently  receive  letters  which,  in  substance, 
read,  “I  should  be  glad  if  I could  have  this  form  returned  by 
Thursday,  for  Saturday  is  the  last  day  for  filing.”  If  the  gradu- 
ates would  stop  to  think  they  would  know  that  there  are  many 
things  in  the  office  which  need  immediate  attention,  and  these 
vital  needs  cannot  be  postponed.  Will  you,  therefore,  send  us 
these  forms  well  in  advance  of  the  time  they  are  needed.  There 
have  been  days  when  it  has  seemed  impossible  to  get  these  forms 
filled  out  and  off  to  the  nurses  on  time.  This  inability  to  deliver 
these  forms  on  time  worries  us  as  well  as  you.  Once  again,  may 
we  ask  for  “time.” 

The  second  part  of  Miss  McCrae’s  book  has  gone  to  the 
printer.  It  should  be  available  in  a month  or  six  weeks.  The 
publisher  is  Whitcomb  and  Barrows,  Huntington  Chambers. 
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When  the  sum  for  Miss  Richards’  “Easter  Egg”  was  last 
counted  it  was  soaring  towards  $300.00. 

February  19  to  21  were  the  dates  upon  which  the  medical 
wards  were  moved  back  to  their  remodeled  home.  In  reality, 
however,  only  Ward  31  returned  to  its  former  home,  for  the  end 
ward  on  the  second  floor  is  now  Ward  7.  The  opposite  ward  is 
30,  and  Ward  16  is  where  7 used  to  be.  To  summarize — on  the 
upper  floor  is  the  East  Medical,  with  the  male  patients  in  the  end 
ward  and  the  female  patients  in  the  center  ward.  On  the  first 
floor  is  the  West  Medical,  with  Ward  31  in  the  back  end  ward, 
and  16  next.  The  side  rooms  between  these  wards  are  now  two- 
bed  wards  which  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be  used  for 
men  or  women.  The  elevator  comes  up  just  behind  the  old  sitting 
rooms,  and  the  door  opens  not  far  from  where  the  refrigerators 
used  to  stand.  The  corridor  beginning  at  the  head  of  the  former 
back  stairs  leads  back  through  the  new  addition.  The  service 
rooms  for  these  wards  open  from  this  corridor.  Each  ward  has 
its  own  kitchen,  utility  room,  etc.  The  only  service  room  used  in 
common  is  the  small  room  for  the  maids.  A Gatch  attachment  has 
been  put  on  the  beds  and  there  is  but  one  mattress.  The  beds 
have  also  been  put  on  wheels.  The  floors  are  covered  with  lino- 
leum except  for  narrow  strips  of  hard  flooring  material  under  the 
wheels  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  beds.  It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  the  removal  of  the  chimneys  would  add  so  much  to  the 
spaciousness  of  the  wards.  All  wards  have  curtains  around  the 
beds. 

Since  the  last  Quarterly  was  issued  there  have  been  several 
changes  in  the  hospital  staff.  Isabel  Willoughby  has  succeeded 
Ada-Helen  Brown  as  head  nurse  in  Ward  A.  Ruth  Gedies  has 
succeeded  Pauline  Hunter  as  supervisor  of  the  West  Medical 
service.  Dorothy  Cayford  will  succeed  Frances  Whitaker  as 
third  supervisor  in  the  operating  room.  Margaret  Gavin  has 
succeeded  Helen  Pearson  as  head  nurse  in  Ward  G.  Marion  Gile 
has  succeeded  Margaret  Henderson  as  head  nurse  in  the  Female 
Surgical  Out-Patient  Department.  Helen  Newton  Everett  has 
succeeded  Vida  Jacobs  as  head  nurse  in  the  Orthopedic  Out- 
Patient  Department.  Miriam  Atwood  has  succeeded  Agnes 
Holmes  as  anaesthetist.  Esther  Robinson  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Birdella  Ray  as  anaesthetist.  Allie  Harkonen  has  sue- 
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ceeded  Jessie  Walkden  as  head  nurse  on  Ward  31.  Hazel 
Walker  is  head  nurse  on  Ward  7,  which  has  just  been  reopened. 

In  the  office  there  have  been  two  changes.  Cecilia  Rupprecht 
(1921)  resigned  her  position  as  night  supervisor  and  has  gone  to 
the  Shriners  Hospital,  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  be  assistant  to 
Harriet  McCollum  (1919).  Miss  Rupprecht  has  been  succeeded 
by  Mabel  Craig  (1911)  who  has  just  returned  from  five  years' 
service  in  China. 

On  March  1,  Sabina  Wilson  (1917)  left  the  training  school 
office  and  will  be  married  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  She  has 
been  succeeded  by  Rose  Griffin  (1923),  formerly  head  nurse  on 
Ward  E.  Ward  E will  be  in  charge  of  Frieda  McAllister  (1924) 
who  was  night  assistant.  Ruth  Jepson,  who  has  just  graduated, 
will  be  the  night  assistant.  The  changes  have  been  many,  but  all 
of  these  young  women  have  been  with  us  for  a year  or  more  and 
we  feel  very  fortunate  to  have  been  able  to  fill  every  vacancy. 

On  February  28  the  faculty  gave  Miss  Wilson  a farewell  din- 
ner in  the  recreation  room  of  the  New  Home.  Later  in  the 
evening  the  student  body  gave  Miss  Wilson  a farewell  party. 
The  feature  of  this  program  was  a “mock  wedding,”  the  “bride” 
being  the  tallest  member  of  the  school  and  the  “groom”  the  short- 
est. The  “bride”  assented  to  the  various  requests  made  by  the 
“minister”  until  she  was  asked  if  she  would  “obey”  whereupon 
she  tossed  her  head  and  said,  “Certainly  not.”  The  “groom” 
stated  that  he  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  present  incumbrance 
as  he  loved  another  and  ordered  the  “bride”  to  remove  her  veil. 
The  “groom”  then  bestowed  the  veil  upon  Miss  Wilson  and  as- 
sured Miss  Wilson  that  she  was  the  object  of  “his”  affections. 
The  veil  was  comprised  of  several  yards  of  mosquito  netting,  to 
which  were  sewed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  articles  which  had 
been  tied  up  in  white  paper  parcels.  All  who  attended  this  “party” 
agreed  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  joyous  ones  which  have  ever 
been  held  in  the  home.  After  her  marriage  Miss  Wilson  will 
live  in  Fitchburg. 

For  the  benefit  of  future  generations  of  nurses  it  is  here 
recorded  that  Miss  Parsons  and  Miss  Johnson  left  the  hospital 
at  4.30  A.  M.  on  the  morning  of  January  24  to  go  to  Westerly  to 
see  the  eclipse.  We  just  like  to  have  those  nurses  who  see  the 
next  eclipse  know  that  those  of  us  of  this  day  and  generation  had 
outside  interests. 
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News  Items 

Lauretta  Wolf  (1924)  is  day  supervisor  in  the  Jamaica  Hos- 
pital, Richmond  Hill,  New  York. 

Dora  McEwan  (1924)  has  gone  to  the  Homeopathic  Hospital, 
Providence,  R.  L,  as  instructor  in  Nursing  Principles  and  Practice. 

Helen  Giles  (1924)  is  with  the  Henry  Street  Settlement. 
Miss  Giles  writes  that  her  supervisor  is  Gwendolyn  Pitman 
(1921). 

Nellie  W.  Bampton  (1920)  is  in  the  Community  Hospital, 
Medford,  Oregon. 

Ada  Adams  (1903)  is  superintendent  of  the  Framingham 
Hospital,  Framingham,  Mass.  Mary  E.  Shepard  (1923)  is 
superintendent  of  nurses. 

Ethel  M.  Doherty  (1909)  is  superintendent  of  the  new  hos- 
pital in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  and  is  already  in  Westerly  where 
she  is  in  the  process  of  equipping  the  hospital. 

Hannah  S.  Peterson  (1912)  is  taking  a course  in  public 
health  nursing  in  New  York,  and  will  later  go  to  Miss  Wood,  to 
take  charge  of  the  nursing  in  the  out-patient  department.  Statira 
Johnson  (1922)  is  one  of  the  students  taking  the  post-graduate 
course  which  has  just  been  established  at  the  Manhattan  Mater- 
nity Hospital.  She  will  later  go  to  Miss  Wood  in  charge  of  the 
nursing  in  the  obstetrical  department.  Leone  Ivers,  a graduate 
of  the  Waltham  Hospital  Training  School,  and  formerly  assistant 
to  Miss  Hall  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham,  is  already  in  Rochester, 
where  she  is  first  assistant  to  Miss  Wood.  We  feel  that  Miss 
Wood  is  fortunate  to  procure  persons  who  have  had  special 
preparation  for  the  work  which  they  will  undertake. 

Helen  Trott  (1921)  is  night  supervisor  at  the  Salem  Hospital, 
Salem,  Mass. 

Ruth  Olson  (1924)  is  doing  public  health  nursing  in  Broad 
Brook,  Conn.  Miss  Olson  writes  that  she  covers  three  small 
villages  and  does  all  the  nursing  work  in  the  schools. 

A letter  from  Elizabeth  R.  Scovil  (1880)  states  that  she  and 
her  brother  have  just  returned  from  a three  months’  sojourn  in 
England.  Miss  Scovil  has  promised  to  write  some  reminiscences. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  these  with  a great  deal  of  pleasurable 
anticipation. 
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Caroline  S.  Hayward  (1922)  who  was  for  a time  in  charge 
of  the  maternity  floor  in  the  Springfield  Hospital,  is  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  taking  a course  in  public  health  nursing. 

Jessie  Walkden  (1923)  is  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital,  New 
York. 

Hazel  Wedgwood  (1910)  has  recently  been  appointed  Director 
of  Nursing  Service  in  the  Boston  Health  Department. 

Pauline  Hunter  (1923)  has  gone  to  the  Faulkner  Hospital 
to  take  charge  of  the  operating  room. 

Harriet  J.  Allyn  (1893)  has  been  Theoretical  Instructor  at 
the  California  Lutheran  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  Los  Angeles, 
since  June  1,  1924. 

Miss  Allyn  writes  that  her  classes  begin  at  9.30  A.  M.,  and  she 
teaches  for  three  hours  most  days;  she  also  chaperones  for  three 
lectures  a week,  and  has  the  care  of  the  reference  library.  Two 
mornings  each  week  she  has  no  classes  but  reports  as  usual  and 
spends  the  time  in  preparation,  correcting  papers,  etc.  Her  work 
is  finished  at  11.30  A.  M.  on  Saturdays  and  she  is  then  free 
until  Monday  morning. 

Miss  Allyn  and  her  sister,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  Hollyv/ood 
Congregational  Church,  have  rented  a bungalow  in  Hollywood  and 
are  keeping  house,  which  they  enjoy  very  much. 

M.  Evaline  Hardy  (1921)  is  supervisor  of  one  of  the  operat- 
ing rooms  in  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

‘‘M.  G.  H.”  Training  School  Graduates  to  Have  a 

Dinner 

“M.  G.  H.”  graduates  living  in  and  around  New  York  City 
will  have  a dinner  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  22.  The  place 
has  not  yet  been  decided.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  through 
Rachel  L.  Metcalfe  (1920),  Bancroft  Hall,  Teachers  College. 
There  are  many  graduates  at  Teachers  College  and  many  more 
in  New  York  City.  The  members  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  dinner  are  very  anxious  that  there  should  be  a large  at- 
tendance. 

Harriet  Friend  (1904)  and  Rachel  Metcalfe  gave  a tea  in 
Miss  Metcalfe’s  apartment  to  “M.  G.  H.”  nurses.  Such  events 
are  always  a great  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

A publication  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Education,  entitled  Health  Education  No.  17,  is  written  by  Har- 
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riet  Wedgwood  (1919)  and  Hazel  Wedgwood  (1910).  Its  title 
is  “Helps  for  the  Rural  School  Nurse.”  The  pamphlet  is  about 
the  size  of  the  Quarterly  Record  and  has  many  illustrations. 

New  England  Division  of  the  American  Nurses’ 
Association 

The  fourth  convention  of  the  New  England  Division  of  the 
American  Nurses’  Association  will  be  held  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  June  3,  4,  and  5,  1925.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the 
New  England  Women’s  Club  rooms,  585  Boylston  St. 

The  hotels  within  walking  distance  of  Headquarters  are : The 
Brunswick,  Copley  Square,  Copley-Plaza,  Lenox,  Vendome, 
Victoria,  and  Westminster. 

Graduate  Nurses’  Night  at  the  “Pops”  will  be  on  Thursday 
evening,  June  4th. 

Chairman  of  Arrangements  Committee : Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall, 
R.  N.,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Chairman  of  Program  Committee : Miss  Grace  Haskell,  R.  N., 
Wentworth  Hospital,  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 

Chairman  of  Publicity  Committee:  Miss  Mary  Alice  Mc- 
Mahon, R.  N.,  Boston  State  Hospital,  Boston  24,  Massachusetts. 

Chairman  of  Nominating  Committee:  Miss  Harriet  E.  Greg- 
ory, R.  N.,  75  Elmwood  Ave.,  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

Chairman  of  Registration  Committee:  Miss  Sarah  C.  Barry, 
R.  N.,  Providence  City  Hospital,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


Engagements 

M.  Evaline  Hardy  (1921)  to  Dr.  William  Bamford  Draper  of 
Montreal,  Canada. 

Marriages 

Macinnis — Edward.  On  Eebruary  7,  1925,  Dorothea  Jeanne 
Macinnis  (1916)  to  Captain  George  Cardno  Edward,  at  Belmont, 
Mass. 

Scudder — Hawkins.  Olive  Dexter  Scudder  (1923)  to  Mr.  J. 
Bernard  Hawkins,  on  December  27,  1924.  At  home  5 Idlewild 
Street,  Allston,  Mass. 

Thompson — Powell.  Clarabel  A.  Thompson  (1924)  to  Mr. 
George  C.  Powell,  on  January  1,  1925,  at  North  Easton,  Mass. 
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Births 

On  January  23,  1925,  a son,  Howard  Lorimer,  Jr.,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Tufts  (Ruth  McWilliams,  1924). 

On  October  18,  1924,  a daughter,  Nancy  M.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  S.  Walter  (Edith  F.  Moulton,  1920)  of  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia. 


Deaths 

Miss  Emma  A.  Anderson  (Class,  1896)  died  on  Wednesday, 
Dec.  24,  1924,  after  an  illness  of  less  than  two  years.  She  passed 
away  with  little  conscious  suffering.  Upon  completing  her  course 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  and  Sloan  Maternity  Hospitals  she 
was  called  to  the  New  England  Baptist  Hospital  where  she  re- 
mained throughout  her  career  up  to  the  time  of  her  last  illness. 
It  was  a fine  record  which  won  her  distinction  and  the  loving 
regard  not  only  of  patients  but  of  all  connected  with  the  Hospital 
— those  representing  the  Church  which  gave  the  Hospital  its  name 
and  the  members  of  the  Medical  and  Nursing  professions.  Miss 
Anderson  always  took  a personal  interest  in  the  patients  and 
trained  her  nurses  to  do  their  best  for  them.  Those  who  at- 
tended the  funeral  services  represented  the  Church  and  the 
Hospital.  The  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Lindsay,  Pastor  of  the  Brookline 
Baptist  Church,  Coolidge  Corner,  officiated.  There  was  a pro- 
fusion of  flowers.  A wreath  of  pink  roses,  heather  and  lavender 
sweet  peas  was  given  by  the  nurses  and  sprays  of  red  roses  by 
the  Medical  Staff  and  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Hospital.  The 
interment  was  at  Forest  Dale  Cemetery,  Malden.  Only  one 
member  of  the  family,  which  descended  from  hardy  Norwegian 
stock,  is  left — Mr.  Joseph  Anderson,  of  Malden. 

The  sudden  death  of  Doctor  E.  J.  Dadmun  (1892)  at  the 
Phillips  House  on  Feb.  14,  came  as  a sad  surprise  to  all  who 
knew  her.  Always  of  a fine  presence,  she  gave  the  impression  of 
efficiency  and  well  being,  and  was  inclined  to  be  sparing  of  words 
about  sickness  or  indisposition  of  any  kind.  Mrs.  Dadmun  took 
her  Medical  course  at  Tufts  College  and  graduated  from  the 
Medical  School  in  1901.  Her  office  was  at  483  Beacon  St., 
Boston.  A busy  practice  kept  her  from  frequenting  the  Hospital 
much.  She  will  be  missed  from  the  medical  ranks  and  profes- 
sional clubs.  We  wish  there  were  more  to  give  about  her  per- 
sonal life.  She  is  survived  by  her  brother,  Mr.  W.  H.  Griffin  of 
Westminster,  Mass. 
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Mrs.  W.  W.  Card  (Maria  Llewellyn,  1884) 
Decorated 

From  Miss  Maxwell  we  have  learned  of  the  decoration  of 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Card,  which  took  place  at  a dinner  given  in  her  honor 
at  the  Plaza.  There  were  about  thirty  guests,  mostly  French 
friends.  The  official  pinning  on  of  Le  Legion  d’Honneur  took 
place  in  the  room  adjoining  the  big  salon  just  before  they  went  in 
to  dinner.  It  was  Monsieur  le  Procureur,  her  godfather  for  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  who  decorated  her. 
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The  following  is  the  letter  received  from  Monsieur  Ed. 
Scherdlin : 

Madame, 

J’ai  hate  de  vous  exprimer  mes  vifs  remerciments  pour 
votre  aimable  lettre  et  de  vous  renouveler  mes  sinceres  et  respec- 
tueuses  felicitations. 

Je  suis  heureux  d’avoir  pu  aider  mon  gouvernment  a accomplir 
un  acte  de  justice,  a I’egard  d’une  grande  amie  de  la  France.  Je 
suis  depuis  tou jours  un  admirateur  fervent  de  votre  noble  patrie 
a laquelle  se  rattachent  des  souvenirs  qui  me  sont  chers. 

En  effet,  mon  arriere  grand-pere,  Le  Major  Gallatin  a ete  Tun 
des  compagnons  de  notre  Lafayette  avec  qu’il  a combattu  pour 
votre  independance.  C’est  vous  dire  que  je  sera  heureux  et  ho- 
nore  de  vous  servir  de  parrain  dans  la  Legion  d’Honneur. 

Veuillez  agreer,  Madame,  rhommage  de  mes  sentiments  re- 
spectueux  et  devoues. 

ED.  SCHERDLIN, 

Procureur-General  pres  de  la  Cour  d’Appel  a Paris. 

Translation  of  letter  received  from  Monsieur  Scherdlin. 
Madam:  , 

I hasten  to  send  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  amiable  let- 
ter and  to  renew  to  you  my  most  respectful  congratulations. 

I am  only  too  happy  to  have  been  able  to  help  my  Government 
perform  an  act  of  justice  towards  a great  friend  of  France.  I 
have  ever  been  a fervent  admirer  of  your  noble  country  to  which 
I am  attached  by  very  dear  memories,  for  my  great-grandfather, 
Major  Gallatin,  was  one  of  the  comrades  of  our  Lafayette,  with 
whom  he  fought  for  your  independence.  This  fact  makes  me  feel 
all  the  more  honored  to  be  your  godfather  for  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Please  accept,  Madam,  my  most  respectful  homage. 

ED.  SCHERDLIN, 

Procureur-General  pres  de  la  Cour  d’Appel  a Paris. 


At  a recent  class  in  History  of  Nursing  in  one  of  our  Bos- 
ton Schools  of  Nursing  the  subject  for  discussion  was  ‘'Settlement 
Work.”  The  instructor  asked  where  some  of  these  settlements 
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were  located  and  what  they  were  called.  The  class  looked  very 
puzzled  and  all  was  quiet.  The  instructor  wishing  to  give  the  class 
a little  suggestion  asked : “Where  do  all  our  nurses  go  in  New 
York  to  study  Settlement  Work?”  Suddenly  one  face  became  an- 
imated and  a hand  waved  in  the  air.  “Well,  Miss  Blank,  where  ?” 
“Greenwich  Village,”  came  back  the  prompt  reply. 


A Portrait  to  Be  Made  of  Miss  Parsons 

The  nurses  of  Base  Hospital  No.  6 wish  to  present  the  hos- 
pital with  a portrait  painting  of  Miss  Parsons.  It  is  thought 
that  some  of  Miss  Parsons’  graduates  who  were  not  members  of 
Base  Plospital  No.  6 will  1)e  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  this  portrait.  Will  these  graduates  please  commu- 
nicate with  Miss  Annie  M.  Robertson,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 


M.  G.  H.  Night  at  the  Copley  Theatre,  May  28 

The  Committee  on  Endowment  Fund  secured  '378  tickets 
from  the  Copley  Theatre.  These  tickets  were  sold  on  commission, 
— $154.89  realized.  Candy  was  sold  in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre 
during  intermission  and  brought  $13.50.  Total  receipts  were 
$168.39. 

“R  U A Mason”  was  the  play  of  the  evening.  All  present 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  rollicking  farce.  It  gave  us  all  a very  so- 
ciable feeling  to  see  familiar  faces  in  most  of  the  orchestra  seats 
Shall  we  try  it  again  sometime  next  year? 

The  Committee  on  Endowment  Fund  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
any  suggestions  the  alumnae  members  may  have  to  offer  as  to 
ways  and  means  to  raise  money  during  next  season. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Miss  Eastman,  Chairman  of 
Endowment  Committee,  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  those  who  so  cheerfully  assisted  us  in 
selling  tickets. 

Elspeth  Campbell, 
Secretary,  Endowment  Fund  Committee. 
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The  New  England  Division  of  the  American  Nurses’  Asso- 
ciation has  just  held  its  convention  in  Boston.  The  social  side  of 
the  program  consisted  of  a tea  given  by  the  alumnae  of  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  another  given  by  the  alumnae  of  the 
Faulkner  Hospital,  a Pop  Concert,  and  a banquet  at  the  Coplev 
Plaza,  The  principal  speaker  at  the  banquet  was  Mr.  Whiting,  of 
Whiting’s  Column. 

The  newly  elected  officers  were : 


President  Miss  Johnson,  Boston 

Vice-President Miss  Ayers,  Woonsocket 

Secretary Miss  Dart,  Cambridge 

Treasurer Miss  Cameron,  New  Hampshire 


The  Supervisor 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  The  League  of  Nursing  Education  of 
Massachusetts,  Jan.  9,  1925 

By  Miss  Margaret  Carrington,  R.  N.,  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  M.  A., 
Instructor,  Yale  University  School  of  Nursing,  New  Haven, 

Connecticut 

We  have  come  together  this  evening  to  discuss  that  person  of 
increasing  importance  in  our  schools  of  nursing,  the  teaching  super- 
visor. Three  outstanding  questions  have  been  suggested  for  con- 
sideration : 

1.  What  should  be  the  preparation  of  the  teaching  super- 
visor? 

2.  What  is  her  function? 

3.  What  should  be  her  relations  to  the  student?  To  the 
head  nurse  ? And  to  the  training  school  office  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I object  to  the  term  “teaching  supervisor.” 
Supervision  has  as  its  chief  attribute  teaching,  therefore  is  not  the 
inclusion  of  teaching  redundant?  We  would  not  speak  of  the 
teaching  teacher — why  the  teaching  supervisor?  Just  because  in 
the  past  our  schools  of  nursing  recognized  certain  officers  whose 
duties  were  mainly  administrative  in  nature  and  who  regarded 
teaching  as  the  exclusive  function  of  the  “instructress,”  it  does  not 
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follow  that  we  must  now  concede  the  existence  of  this  type  by  dif- 
ferentiating and  naming  the  supervisor  who  teaches.  All  super- 
visors should  possess  the  ability  to  teach  skillfully  and  to  teach 
others  the  same  art.  But  more  of  this  later. 

We  are  concerned  at  present  with  the  question  of  the  super- 
visor’s preparation.  This  may  be  discussed  under  two  headings  : 

1.  Her  professional  experience 

A.  As  a student  nurse 

B.  As  a graduate  nurse 

In  institutions 
In  the  community 

2.  Her  academic  preparation 

A.  High  school 

B.  College — leading  to  a Bachelor’s  degree. 

The  question  of  whether  the  college  education  should  precede 
the  experience  in  the  school  of  nursing,  whether  the  five  years’ 
course  provides  the  solution,  or  whether  the  college  education 
should  follow  the  preliminary  professional  training  has  been 
thrashed  out  many  times.  Since  it  is  not  of  particular  concern  to 
us  this  evening,  I propose  that  we  accept  either  of  the  first  two 
suggestions. 

To  describe  this  preparation  chronologically  we  must  begin 
with  the  high  school  education,  unless  there  be  one  of  }mu  who 
thinks  we  need  begin  with  the  grades.  The  high  school  course 
should  occupy  four  years  and  should  include  the  usual  subjects  of- 
fered : English,  mathematics,  literature,  history,  a foreign  lan- 
guage besides  Latin,  physical  science,  both  chemistry  and  physics; 
if  possible,  a biological  science,  and  a social  science,  as  economics 
or  sociology. 

Upon  graduation  from  high  school,  the  student  comes  to  the 
fork  in  the  road.  Following  one  direction,  she  sees  four  years  of 
college  and  at  least  twenty-eight  months  in  a school  of  nursing,  or 
if  she  takes  the  other  direction,  she  will  have  her  degree  and 
diploma  in  nursing  in  five  years.  In  the  straight  four-year  college 
course  the  sciences  that  serve  as  a foundation  for  the  study  of  nurs- 
ing, namely,  anatomy,  physiology,  bacteriology,  etc.,  may  be  de- 
ferred until  the  student  enters  a school  of  nursing.  In  the  five- 
year  course  they  are  included  in  the  first  two  years  of  college.  With 
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this  exception  the  two  types  of  college  experience  may  be  identical. 
Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  acquiring  a scientific  attitude 
of  mind,  learning  how  to  think  fairly  and  dispassionately.  This 
may  be  acquired  by  studying  certain  laboratory  sciences  and  also 
logic.  We  hear  little  about  courses  in  logic  or  reasoning  these 
days,  and  I have  often  wondered  why  they  are  not  generally  re- 
quired. She  should  also  l)egin  her  study  of  psychology,  elementary, 
educational  and  abnormal;  of  the  history  and  principles  of  educa- 
tion and  of  educational  theory;  of  teaching  methods  and  practical 
application  of  these  methods  supplemented  with  the  experience  in 
supervised  practice  teaching.  She  should  continue  her  study  of 
social  problems  and  institutions  as  outlined  in  advanced  courses  in 
sociology  and  economics.  She  should  learn  to  speak  and  write 
pure  English.  These  courses  then  are  essential  in  the  preparation 
of  the  supervisor.  They  do  not  constitute  the  sum  total  of  her 
college  work.  History,  literature,  appreciation  of  art  and  music 
have  their  places  in  the  educational  program. 

With  this  description  of  her  academic  preparation  let  us  fol- 
low our  prospective  supervisor  to  the  school  of  nursing.  The 
bases  for  selecting  a school  are  so  well  known  to  you  that  I shall 
not  bore  you  with  a discussion  of  the  prerequisites.  Suffice  to' 
say  the  student  should  have  a well-rounded  experience  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  nursing  with  special  emphasis  placed  on  the  com- 
munity’s requirements  for  health.  Four  months  with  the  Visiting- 
Nurse  Association  is  none  too  long  for  this  intimate  study  of  the 
health  conditions  existing  in  her  community.  During  her  last 
year,  for  a month  or  so,  an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the 
student  to  try  her  wings,  as  it  were,  by  giving  her  the  direction  of 
a ward,  under  the  careful  guidance  of  the  supervisor.  Please  do  not 
interpret  this  to  mean  that  I am  advocating  student  head  nurses. 
That  is  contrary  to  our  present  ideas  of  nursing  education.  The 
provision  I refer  to  would  be  relieving  the  permanent  head  nurses 
during  their  vacation  period. 

After  graduation  the  young  nurse  may  wish  to  see  what  pri- 
vate duty  nursing  involves,  or  she  may  wish  to  remain  in  the  hos- 
pital as  assistant  head  nurse,  later  assuming  the  direction  of  a 
ward.  The  opportunities  and  methods  for  teaching  the  head 
nurse  we  shall  discuss  a little  later  on.  If  it  is  possible  she  should 
have  experience  in  the  various  departments,  so  that  she  will  learn 
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all  the  types  of  nursing.  This  should  necessitate  two  years  as  a 
minimum  before  she  is  ready  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  super- 
vision. It  is  also  desirable  for  her  to  return  to  college  for  post- 
graduate or  summer  session  courses  in  administration,  teaching, 
and  public  health,  in  order  that  she  may  become  informed  of  the 
latest  results  of  scientific  investigation  and  also  for  more  experience 
in  the  field  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

With  this  introduction  let  us  discuss  the  function  of  the  super- 
visor, and  in  order  to  define  the  problem  a trifle  more  sharply,  let 
us  say  the  supervisor  of  nursing  related  to  medical  diseases.  One 
function  of  the  supervisor  is  to  study  the  sickness  situation  pre- 
sented in  any  given  ward,  to  analyze  what  opportunities  for  nurs- 
ing care  are  afforded,  to  advise  with  the  head  nurse  regarding  the 
assignment  of  patients  to  the  students,  to  keep  a record  of  these 
assignments  as  a guide  to  the  future  needs  of  these  particular  stu- 
dents. In  order  to  teach  the  students,  or  to  be  competent  to  advise 
the  head  nurse  in  methods  of  teaching,  a supervisor  must  be  fully 
acquainted  with  the  ward’s  resources. 

Immediately  the  question  arises — To  what  extent  is  a super- 
visor authorized  to  place  students?  Is  her  function  exclusively 
that  of  the  teacher  or  must  she  be  given  some  measure  of  the  ad- 
ministrative responsibility?  I feel  that  the  placing  of  students,  as- 
signed for  a particular  experience,  for  example  medical  nursing,  in 
the  definite  wards  should  be  the  necessary  function  of  the  super- 
visor because  she  is  the  expert  and  the  person  best  informed  as  to 
the  available  opportunities.  That  is,  the  needs  of  a particular 
student  should  be  the  supervisor’s  guide  in  making  her  assignment. 
For  example,  if  a student  in  the  women’s  medical  ward  has  had 
no  opportunity  to  nurse  a patient  with  thyroidtoxicosis  and  a male 
patient  suffering  from  this  condition  is  admitted  to  the  hospital,  the 
supervisor  should  be  free  to  transfer  the  student  to  the  male 
ward.  Then  it  may  be  necessary  to  transfer  a student  from  the 
male  ward  to  the  female  ward  in  order  to  have  this  ward  adequate- 
ly staffed.  Such  a transfer  requires  the  supervisor’s  expert  knowl- 
edge. What  student  needs  to  have  the  observation  and  care  of  the 
types  of  medical  patients  in  the  female  ward?  This  hypothetical 
situation  illustrates  the  point  made  by  Miss  Clayton  in  her  article 
in  The  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  March,  1923.  Referring  to 
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the  teaching  supervisor  she  concludes  that  “her  work  must  be 
largely  teaching,  her  power  must  be  administrative.” 

In  our  public  schools  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  admin- 
istration and  supervision  were  at  one  time  the  function  of  the  same 
officer  and  even  yet  the  two  are  often  confused.  To  quote  from 
Mr.  William  Burton’s  excellent  book,  with  which  you  are  all  prob- 
ably familiar,  “Supervision  and  the  Improvement  of  Teaching”: 
“The  supervisor  occupies  a strategic  position  between  the  adminis- 
trative officers  and  the  teaching  force.  He  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  betterment  of  the  teaching  process  but  must  at  times  take 
the  attitude  of  the  administrative  officer.  Many  supervisors  them- 
selves regard  their  work  as  administrative,  and  ally  themselves 
with  the  powers  above  despite  the  fact  that  their  work  is  more 
nearly  like  that  of  the  teacher.  Ideally,  supervisors  should  form 
a distinct  group  by  themselves,  building  up  standards,  traditions, 
and  a technique  all  their  own.”  We  have  progressed  from  the  con- 
ception of  supervision  that  obtained  in  the  early  70s  when  Presi- 
dent Coffman  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  tells  us  that  this 
was  the  then  accepted  definition  of  super\dsion : “Supervision  is 
the  vision  in  the  old  and  beautiful  sense  of  seeing  things  invisible. 
The  business  of  the  supervisor  is  to  cast  a genial  influence  over 
his  school  but  otherwise  he  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  work.  Let 
us  cornpare  this  definition  with  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  W.  S. 
Gray  in  his  article  on  “The  Methods  of  Improving  the  Technique 
of  Teaching,”  Elementary  School  Journal,  December,  1919.  He 
said : “The  function  of  supervision  is  first  to  improve  instruction, 
secondly,  to  encourage  good  work,  third,  the  constructive  elimina- 
tion of  ineffective  efforts  and  misapplied  energy.”  Thus  it  seems 
that  supervision  is  evolving  and  its  importance  and  true  significance 
have  only  lately  been  recognized.  The  supervisor  in  our  schools  is 
emerging  from  her  chrysalis,  as  it  were.  In  the  measure  in  which 
we  think  in  terms  of  our  schools  of  nursing  as  educational  institu- 
tions, so  will  we  regard  the  function  of  the  supervisor  as  primarily 
that  of  the  teacher.  In  the  development  of  her  fullest  power  she 
is  following  closely  the  experience  of  supervisors  in  the  public 
school  systems.  My  answer  to  the  question,  “Should  the  super- 
visor have  administrative  power?”  is  “Yes,”  and  sufficient  respon- 
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sibility  to  provide  her  students  with  the  rich  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  nursing. 

A second  function  of  the  supervisor  is  expressed  in  her  rela- 
tions with  the  head  nurses.  The  aim  of  supervision  is  the  improve- 
ment of  teaching,  and  in  the  wards — laboratories  of  the  school  of 
nursing — the  head  nurses  are  the  teachers.  The  supervisor  is  del- 
egated to  lead  these  young  woman  to  a broad  vision  of  teaching 
problems,  to  a wide  range  of  experience,  to  encourage  the  good 
teacher  to  future  study  and  research,  and  to  redirect  and  improve 
the  work  of  the  average  teacher. 

How  may  she  realize  these  ambitions  ? In  the  first  place,  by 
putting  into  action  the  principle  that  supervision  is  a co-operative 
procedure.  Lead  each  teacher  to  feel  that  she  has  a contribution 
to  make  and  give  her  opportunities  to  make  these  contributions. 
Put  into  practice  the  principle  of  self-activity,  namely,  that  we  learn 
by  doing.  The  supervisor’s  role  is  in  the  background,  the  head 
nurse  and  the  students  are  the  active  participants  in  the  learning 
process.  The  supervisor  is  expected  to  give  definite  suggestions 
to  the  head  nurse.  Call  her  attention  to  unusual  or  specially  in- 
teresting symptoms  a patient  may  present;  help  her  to  arrange 
bedside  clinics  so  that  all  students  assigned  to  the  medical  wards  at 
this  time  may  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  these  manifestations 
of  diseased  processes,  and  stimulate  her  to  adopt  the  scientific 
method  in  her  teaching.  Permit  me  to  explain  how  this  method 
may  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  teaching  in  the  wards.  One 
chief  aim  in  the  teaching  of  students  in  the  schools  of  nursing  is  to 
make  them  careful,  accurate  observers  of  symptoms.  Now  the 
only  way  to  acquire  scientific  knowledge  is  through  the  sense  im- 
pressions. From  sense  impressions,  at  first  isolated  and  disjointed, 
we  build  up  within  our  minds  a theory  of  the  whole  which  con- 
stitutes science.  True  science,  then,  consists  in  the  putting  together 
of  simple  facts  and  obtaining  facts  of  a more  complete  nature. 
This  total  of  reasoning  we  call  a scientific  generalization,  a term  to 
be  preferred  to  scientific  law.  If  you  will  think  for  a moment  of 
a patient  with  advanced  cardiac  failure,  I shall  try  to  explain  how 
the  head  nurse,  in  helping  the  student  to  analyze  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  nursing  care  of  this  patient,  may  use  the  scientific 
method  to  good  advantage.  I have  selected  for  description  this 
type  of  patient  because  the  symptoms  of  dyspnoea,  orthopnoea, 
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cyanosis,  and  cough  are  usually  so  obvious  even  to  the  most  casual 
observer.  After  the  students  have  observed  the  patient,  take 
them  aside  and  ask  them  to  report  the  symptoms  they  have  ob- 
served. One  will  mention  the  cyanosis.  The  question  comes — 
Why  is  this  patient  cyanosed?  Knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  are  needed  to  explain  this  symptom.  If  the  cyanosis  is 
due  to  inadequate  supply  of  oxygen,  how  may  the  nurse  relieve 
this  difficulty  ? Why  were  the  patient’s  respirations  so  greatly  in- 
creased when  he  was  helped  to  secure  a more  comfortable  position 
in  bed  ? What  significance,  then,  has  absolute  rest  in  the  program 
of  nursing  care  of  this  patient? 

This  suggests  how  the  supervisor  may  encourage  the  head 
nurse  to  teach,  how  she  may  assist  her  to  sift  out  from  the  com- 
plicated treatment  of  any  patient  those  principles  which  are  pri- 
marily nursing  and  go  to  build  up  the  content  of  nursing  knowl- 
edge, separate  and  distinct  from  medical  treatment  or  diagnosis. 

Scientific  method  of  thinking  and  of  teaching  is  important  be- 
cause through  this  method  alone  can  we  develop  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  resources  of  the  individual.  As  the  history  of  medicine 
shows  that  physicians  have  put  aside  the  haphazard  method  of 
diagnosis,  so  in  schools  of  nursing,  through  the  development  of  the 
scientific  attitude  among  the  head  nurses  and  students,  may  we  hope 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  their  intellectual  capacity  and  to  obtain 
greater  knowledge  and  control  of  the  health  situation  in  any  given 
community. 

The  question  has  probably  occurred  to  you — How  can  the 
busy  head  nurse  do  this  detailed  careful  teaching  and  at  the  same 
time  be  responsible  for  the  administrative  details  of  the  ward? 
This  would  be  an  impossible  situation.  My  proposition  has  as  its 
corollary  the  assumption  that  a head  nurse  charged  with  a teaching 
program  must  have  as  an  assistant  a graduate  nurse  who  will  re- 
lieve her  of  the  routine  tasks,  such  as  making  out  requisitions, 
housekeeping,  inspection,  care  of  supplies,  et  cetera. 

This  seems  to  some  of  you  a Utopian  situation, — two  grad- 
uates in  a ward.  It  is  not  Utopian.  It  is  a definite  need,  and 
hospital  boards  controlling  the  budget,  of  schools  of  nursing  must 
be  educated  to  the  necessity  of  the  head  nurse’s  having  adequate  as- 
sistance if  she  is  to  function  as  a teacher.  If  head  nurses  are  not 
teachers,  why  say  we  have  schools  of  nursing?  They  are  not 
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schools  unless  there  is  a teacher  to  assist  the  students  with  the  solu- 
tion of  the  laboratory  problem,  the  nursing  care  of  the  patient. 

The  supervisor  in  addition  to  her  responsibility  of  developing 
the  teaching  capacity  of  the  head  nurses  will  probably  direct  and 
teach  the  more  formal  courses  in  nursing  principles  related  to  medi- 
cal diseases.  It  is  desirable  that  the  head  nurses  on  the  medical 
wards  attend  these  demonstrations  and  classes ; in  fact  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  discussion  and  be  asked  to 
demonstrate  or  assist  with  the  demonstration. 

Another  method  of  building  up  interest  is  for  the  supervisor 
to  plan  each  year  a series  of  conferences  with  definite  objectives. 
All  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  interested  in  medical  nursing- 
should  be  present.  For  example,  the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  out- 
patient medical  clinic  who  knows  the  medical  and  social  histories 
of  the  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital  through  that  department, 
the  nutritionist  who  is  interested  in  teaching  proper  food  habits, 
the  nurse  especially  charged  with  the  supervision  of  metabolism 
patients,  the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  special  medical  clinic,  the  nurse 
in  charge  of  the  tuberculosis  out-patient  departments  and  the  head 
nurses  of  the  medical  wards  attend  the  monthly  conferences  on 
medical  nursing.  Each  month  we  decide  the  especial  problem  we 
wish  to  discuss  at  the  next  meeting  so  that  in  arriving  at  a solution 
of  a problem  many  experts  contribute  their  findings. 

In  addition  the  supervisor  has  daily  conferences  with  the  head 
nurses  relative  to  problems  that  require  immediate  adjustment, 
such  as  assigning  care  of  certain  patients  to  certain  students,  de- 
ciding what  students  shall  assist  v/ith  treatments,  et  cetera. 

In  her  relationship  with  the  students,  the  supervisor  has  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  apply  certain  education  principles.  The 
student  has  been  assigned  to  nurse  patients  whose  symptoms  and 
pathology  have  been  described  by  the  physicians  in  their  lectures 
on  medical  diseases.  Either  before  or  during  the  months  the  stu- 
dent is  on  the  medical  wards  she  should  study  and  apply  those  ad- 
vanced nursing  principles  necessary  to  the  scientific  care  of  the 
medical  patient.  Either  before  or  during  this  same  period  the 
student  should  be  introduced  to  the  study  of  special  therapies, 
diet,  and  applied  pharmacology,  and  to  the  pathology  including 
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the  laboratory  aspects  of  that  course  sometimes  described  as  clin- 
ical microscopy.  Likewise  very  early  in  her  experience  as  a stu- 
dent she  should  learn  to  recognize  the  social  problems  that  may 
have  contributed  to  the  sickness  situation. 

The  supervisor  is  the  co-ordinator.  To  her  is  intrusted  the 
responsibility  of  helping  the  student  to  apply  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  the  courses  described  in  the  nursing  care  of  the  patient, 
to  help  her  to  become  alert  in  the  observation  of  symptoms  and 
skillful  in  applying  nursing  measures  in  their  relief ; to  lead  her  to 
a better  understanding  of  people,  of  the  needs  of  sick  patients, 
and  ability  to  adjust  to  and  meet  these  needs  and  to  encourage  her 
to  assume  more  responsibilities  and  to  plan  her  work  more  ef- 
ficiently. 

We  wish  to  encourage  the  student  mind.  We  wish  to  develop 
an  interest  in  finding  knowledge  independently  of  the  teacher. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  encouraging  the  students  to  adopt 
the  research  attitude  rather  than  in  feeding  her  information.  I 
like  Professor  Meiklejohn’s  statement  of  this  educational  training. 
In  the  Century  for  January  he  wrote;  “We  wish  that  the  pupil 
be  treated  as  one  who  intends  and  who  is  expected  to  learn  for 
himself,  rather  than  as  one  who  is  to  be  supplied  with  knowledge 
by  us  out  of  the  stores  of  your  obsenration.  We  would  like  to 
substitute  for  lecturing  a scheme  of  tutorial  instruction.” 

The  superHsor  will  give  valuable  assistance  in  revealing  to 
the  student  sources  of  knowledge;  for  example,  in  encouraging 
the  student  to  read  the  patients’  records,  to  miake  “rounds”  with  the 
doctor,  to  follow  up  the  results  of  diagnostic  measures  as  expressed 
in  laboratory*  reports.  X-ray  examinations,  electro-cardiograms, 
basal  metabolism  studies,  et  cetera. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  development  of  the  scientific 
attitude,  the  relations  between  the  supervisor  and  the  students  must 
be  friendly  and  helpful.  The  thoughtful  supervisor  will  readily 
appreciate  the  importance  of  encouraging  the  student  to  come  to 
her  with  knotty  problems  concerning  the  nursing  care  of  the  pa- 
tient and  also  to  place  herself  in  a receptive  attitude.  Lead  the 
student  to  feel  that  she  can  tell  the  supervisor  of  the  interesting  and 
imiportant  symptoms  revealed  since  the  last  discussion.  How  en- 
thusiastic the  young  student  is  in  observ*ing  the  effect  of  digitalis 
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on  the  cardiac  patient  and  recording  the  increased  diuresis  and  the 
decrease  in  edems ! In  giving  this  information  she  realizes  that 
she  has  a contribution  to  make  and  that  learning  is  a co-operative 
process.  Similarly,  in  classroom  teaching,  discussion  of  the  stu- 
dent’s observations  of  particular  patients  is  to  be  encouraged.  The 
educational  principle  is  development  of  student  activity.  With 
this  spirit  existing  between  the  supervisor  and  the  student  it  fol- 
lows that  all  criticism  must  be  constructive.  Away  with  the  in- 
spectorial autocrat ! as  she  has  lived  her  day. 

The  next  topic  in  our  outline  of  the  discussion  of  the  supervisor 
is  the  relationship  of  the  supervisor  to  the  training  school  office. 
May  I state  the  question  in  this  way : What  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  supervisor  to  the  principal  of  the  school  of  nursing?  While 
the  principal  is  fundamentally  responsible  for  the  development  of 
educational  policies  for  the  development  of  the  school  of  nursing, 
these  are  really  formulated  in  conference  with  the  staff  and  assist- 
ants or  supervisors  who  are  directly  related  with  the  immediate 
problems  in  their  respective  departments.  In  order  that  the  super- 
visor may  function  most  efficiently  she  should  be  given  freedom  to 
develop  within  her  department  methods  of  teaching  in  accordance 
with  the  general  policies  outlined.  This  freedom  will  provide  for 
the  spontaneity  and  will  stimulate  the  expression  of  the  super- 
visor’s individuality.  Onty  through  the  supervisors  will  the  prin- 
cipal be  kept  in  touch  with  ward  situations  and  become  informed 
of  the  opportunities  available  for  teaching  and  the  progress  made 
by  the  students  and  the  head  nurses. 

In  conclusion  may  I submit  these  four  propositions : First, 
the  supervisor,  in  order  to  function  efficiently  in  the  program  of  a 
school  of  nursing,  should  be  prepared  to  teach.  Second,  she  should 
be  prepared  to  develop  teaching  ability  in  the  head  nurses  under 
her  supervision.  Third,  she  should  know  the  opportunities  each 
ward  presents  for  the  teaching  of  bedside  nursing  to  the  students. 
She  will  be  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  helping  the  students 
to  apply  knowledge  gained  in  the  classroom  or  in  the  laboratory  in 
the  solution  of  the  problems  presented  in  the  nursing  care  of  the 
patients.  Fourth,  she  should  be  privileged  to  place  students  as- 
signed for  a particular  service  on  the  wards  presenting  the  best 
opportunities  for  applying  nursing  methods. 
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Alumnae  Meetings 

By  Mrs.  Joseph  Garland 
(Mira  C.  Crowell,  1919) 

March.  Thirty-three  members  were  present  at  the  March 
meeting  of  the  Association,  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  31st. 
Mrs.  Briggs  presided. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  read  and  approved. 

The  Treasurer  stated  that  there  is  at  present  $1,149.97  on 
hand. 

Miss  Eastman  reported  that  the  Endowment  Fund  is  now  $613. 
The  committee  has  plans  for  chartering  the  Copley  Theatre,  later 
in  the  spring,  for  an  evening. 

Five  new  members  were  accepted ; one  active,  three  non-resi- 
dent and  one  associate. 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  for 
officers  of  the  State  Association: 

President,  Miss  Jessie  E.  Catton ; 1st  Vice-President,  Miss 
Marietta  D.  Barnaby;  2nd  Vice-President,  Miss  Sally  Johnson; 
Treasurer,  Miss  Emma  M.  Nichols;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss 
Mary  Alice  McMahon;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Esther 
Dart. 

This  report  was  adopted  and  sent  to  the  State  Nominating 
Committee. 

Miss  Johnson  brought  to  the  Alumnae  the  appreciation  of 
Miss  McCrae  for  the  flowers  sent  to  her  after  her  recent  operaiion. 

IMiss  Potter  read  a report  of  the  Councillors’  meeting.  A 
sort  of  publicity  campaign  is  being  carried  on  by  this  body.  Let- 
ters are  being  sent  to  high  schools,  etc.,  stressing  the  advantages 
and  opportunities  of  a professional  training. 

Miss  Hollingsworth  reported  that  the  Alumnae  gift  to  Miss 
Richards  totaled  $300.  Miss  Richards  has  recently  suffered  a 
slight  shock.  Her  confinement  would  doubtless  be  brightened  if 
she  should  receive  letters  from  any  of  the  M.  G.  H.  graduates. 
Her  address  is:  Francis  Willard  Home,  Northboro,  Mass. 

The  senior  class  of  the  Training  School  were  invited  to  come 
in  at  the  close  of  the  business  meeting.  It  is  a real  help  and 
inspiration  to  have  these  young  women  with  us, — it  undoubtedly 
“boosts  the  morale.” 
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Mr.  George  E.  Dwight  of  the  West  Roxbury  Co-operative 
Bank  was  the  speaker.  He  stressed  the  importance  of  saving  a 
stated  amount.  In  an  age  where  the  tendency  is  to  spend  lavishly, 
the  co-operative  banks  offer  an  attractive  opportunity  to  save 
money  for  that  trip  to  Europe,  that  bungalow  at  the  shore,  or 
he  even  suggested  buying  a dressmaking  establishment!  When 
pressed  for  practical  details  he  said  that  a monthly  deposit  of  $5 
would  bring  you  $1,000  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  and  that  it  is 
possible  to  borrow  money  up  to  90%  of  your  deposits.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  all  overhead  is  reduced  to  a minimum,  the  co-opera- 
tive banks  are  able  to  make  your  money  earn  more.  It  is  a co- 
operative organization  for  the  people.  The  Boston  office  is  in  the 
Park  Square  Building,  and  the  officials  there  are  very  glad  to  be  of 
help  always.  Mr.  Dwight’s  talk  was  helpful  and  stimulating. 

The  Social  Committee  served  tea  in  the  reception  room  at  the 
close  of  the  program. 

April.  The  regular  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  x\ssociation  was 
held  at  the  New  Home  on  the  evening  of  April  28.  Mrs.  Briggs 
presided.  Thirty-eight  members  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  shows  a balance  of  $1,400.39. 

Miss  Potter  reported  the  Councillors’  meeting. 

Miss  Johnson  is  now  a member  of  the  Legislative  Informa- 
tion Council.  She  will  know  all  moves  of  the  Legislature  on  bills 
pertaining  to  nurses  and  nursing. 

A report  was  read  from  I^Iiss  Florence  Clark,  Business  Man- 
ager of  the  Quarterly. 

The  “Easter  Egg”  of  $300  was  recently  sent  to  Miss  Linda 
Richards  by  the  Alumnae.  She  was  very  appreciative,  and  a let- 
ter from  Miss  Caswell  was  read,  thanking  the  graduates  for  the 
gift  and  their  thoughtfulness. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  bring  names  for  Councillors 
to  represent  our  Alumnae:  Miss  Trull,  Chairman,  Miss  Dart  and 
Miss  Robertson. 

Miss  Madeline  Kent,  1921,  who  is  superintendent  of  the 
“Sunlight  Work  Shop”  in  Egypt,  Mass.,  told  of  her  work  there 
with  children. 

Tea  was  served  as  usual  in  the  reception  room  at  the  close  of 
the  program. 
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May.  The  last  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, May  26.  Forty-five  members  were  present.  Mrs.  Briggs 
presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a balance  of  $1,347.50. 

The  Endowment  Fund  Committee  gave  a notice  of  the  M.  G. 
H.  theatre  party  at  Copley  Theatre  on  May  28. 

Seven  new  members  were  admitted — two  active,  two  non- 
resident, and  three  associate. 

Carrie  M.  Hall  and  Helen  O.  Potter  wxre  elected  Councillors 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  speaker  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  John  Clair  Minot,  the 
book  reviewer  for  the  Boston  Herald.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
report  all  that  he  told  us,  but  the  following  are  some  of  the  out- 
standing books  that  he  mentioned.  His  outline  made  us  all  de- 
termine to  read  more  and  better  books. 

“The  Little  French  Girl,”  by  Sedgwick, — because  it  helps 
create  a more  sympathetic  understanding  of  French  life. 

“So  Big,”  by  Edna  Ferber, — a retelling  of  the  old  story  of  a 
mother’s  love  and  sacrifice  for  her  son. 

“Arrowsmith,”  by  Lewis,  a combination  of  “Babbitt”  and 
“Main  Street,”  although  finer,  more  idealistic  and  less  sordid  than 
either.  It  is  directed  against  commercialized!  medicine,  fakes 
and  shams.  This  book  has  been  the  spring’s  best  seller. 

“The  Carolinian,”  by  Sabatini, — for  its  authentic  historical 
background,  its  good  choice  of  English,  and  its  original  plot. 

“The  Reckless  Lady,”  by  Gibbs, — his  first  American  novel.  A 
vivid,  accurate  picture  of  the  chaos  in  England  since  the  war ; end- 
ing in  U.  S.  A. 

“The  White  Monkey,”  by  Galsworthy, — the  strongest  English 
novel  of  1924.  A story  of  the  post-war  social  chaos, — not  so  vivid 
as  Gibbs’  work,  but  a more  technically  perfect  novel. 

“Soundings,”  by  Hamilton  Gibbs, — an  interpretation  of  the  at- 
titude of  modern  young  people ; picturing  the  very  fine  relationship 
between  a girl  and  her  father. 

“The  Rector  of  Wyck,”  by  May  Sinclair, — a sharp  satire. 

“Off  on  an  Island,”  by  McCauley, — her  satire  is  always  di- 
rected against  groups  and  countries. 
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“The  George  and  the  Crown,”  by  Sheila  Kaye  Smith, — a story 
of  the  farmers  and  fisher-folk  of  Sussex. 

“A  Mother’s  Recompense,”  by  Wharton, — one  of  her  best 
books. 

These,  and  many  more,  Mr.  Minot  discussed  in  an  interesting 
and  inspiring  talk. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned,  and  tea  was  served  by  the  So- 
cial Committee. 


The  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association 

Twenty-second  Annual  Meeting 

At  Public  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library,  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  6,  1925 

The  Public  Health  Nurse’s  Section  met  at  9 A.  M.  Miss 
Helen  Fowler,  Chairman.  The  new  by-laws  were  read  and 
adopted.  The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

Chairman — Miss  Myra  Draper 
Vice-Chairman — Miss  Hazel  Wedgwood 
Secretary — Miss  Helen  Hackett 

Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee — Miss  Helen 
Fowler,  Miss  Julia  Cronin. 


At  Private  Duty  Nurse’s  Section  11-12  M.  Chairman,  Miss 
Minnie  Hollingsworth.  Dr.  Maurice  Fremont-Smith  of  Boston 
gave  a brief  talk,  “Some  Newer  Methods  of  Diagnosis.”  Ex : 
Tests  as  to  the  degree  of  the  activity  of  the  liver.  Ex:  The 
amount  and  location  of  pressure  of  spinal  fluid,  whether  in  the 
cord  or  in  the  brain,  in  tumor  of  spinal  cord. 

Reports  of  activities  of  private  duty  nurses  in  the  different 
county  meetings  were  listened  to  with  interest. 

As  a result  of  the  ballot  taken  for  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  on  report  of  the  tellers,  the  following  officers  were 
announced : 

Chairman — Miss  Anne  Radford,  Superintendent  of  Charles- 
gate  Hospital. 
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Vice-Chairman — Miss  Martha  J.  Avard,  Superintendent  of 
Addison-Gilbert  Hospital. 

Secretary — Miss  Florence  Crimmings. 


The  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses’  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2 P.  M.  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall. 

The  Treasurer  reported:  $8,787.44  balance  in  treasury. 

Miss  Ellen  Daly,  the  Chairman  of  Credentials  Committee,  re- 
ported seven  Alumnae  Associations  visited  during  the  year. 

Miss  Bernice  Billings,  Chairmian  of  the  Speakers’  Bureau,  re- 
ported that  seventy-two  High  Schools  and  five  Alumnae  Associa- 
tions had  been  supplied  with  speakers  on  nursing  subjects,  and  also 
that  the  Nursing  Exhibit  in  Horticultural  Hall  was  a success. 

Miss  Mary  A.  McMahon,  Chairman  of  the  Publications  and 
Press  Committee,  gave  a report  that  showed  the  large  amount  of 
work  that  was  accomplished  by  this  committee. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Albert,  Chairman  of  the  Relief  Fund  Committee, 
reported  2,123.91  in  the  State  Emergency  Fund,  and  contribution 
to  the  National  Sick  Relief  Fund  amounting  to  $146.32  during  the 
year. 

Reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  difterent  counties  held  through- 
out the  year  were  read.  Misses  Sarah  Eagan.  Anne  Radford, 
Annette  Fiske  and  Nellie  Griffin  were  elected  Directors  of  the  New 
England  Division  of  A.  N.  A.  from  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses’  Association. 

Miss  Jessie  Catton,  as  a delegate  for  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses’  Association,  reported  on  the  Quinquennial  Convention  of 
the  Women  of  Various  Nations,  held  at  Washington. 

The  President,  Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall,  reviewed  the  work  cov- 
ered during  her  four-year  term  of  office : 

The  State  Association  has  been  completely  reorganized. 

The  by-laws  have  been  revised. 

Twenty-two  Alumnae  Associations  have  been  admitted  into 
affiliation  with  the  State. 

The  attendance  at  the  Council  Meetings  has  increased. 

The  dues  have  been  increased. 
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The  State  Association  has  been  generous  in  sending  dele- 
gates to  the  Seattle  and  Detroit  conventions. 

The  Association  has  backed  a great  piece  of  legislative  work 
that  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  our  nursing  progress  in  the 
state. 

The  following  persons  were  declared  elected  by  the  President : 

President — Miss  Jessie  E.  Catton,  R.  N. 

1st  Vice-President — Miss  Sally  M.  Johnson,  R.  N. 

2nd  Vice-President — Miss  Ellen  C.  Daly,  R.  N. 

Recording  Secretary — Miss  Helen  M.  Blaisdell,  R.  N. 

Treasurer — Miss  Emma  M.  Nichols,  R.  N. 

Miss  Hall,  the  retiring  President,  was  presented  with  a gor- 
geous bouquet  of  American  beauty  roses  by  Miss  Mary  M.  Riddle 
from  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association  as  a small  token 
of  the  esteem  and  appreciation  we  all  owe  her. 

Melissa  J.  Cook. 


News  Items 

The  graduates  will  remember  Miss  Elizabeth  Tuttle,  a little 
gray-haired  woman,  who  attended  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  the 
Alumnae  dinner  at  Detroit.  Miss  Tuttle  died  in  New  York  City, 
April  2.  She  was  a nurse  in  the  M.  G.  H.  before  the  days  of 
the  Training  School.  For  a year  she  was  head  nurse.  She  left 
the  hospital  a few  months  after  the  school  was  founded  and  was 
the  Directress  of  Nursing  in  the  Seney  Hospital,  now  the  Method- 
ist Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Miss  Tuttle  was  also  at 
the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  Boston,  and  at  the  Home  for 
Little  Wanderers.  She  had  considerable  experience  in  public 
health  nursing  and  many  years  of  private  duty.  Miss  Tuttle  was 
a very  intelligent  woman  and  possessed  a pleasing  personality. 

Harriet  L.  P.  Friend  (1904)  writes  of  meeting  Emma  J. 
Whittemore  (1893)  at  a tea,  and  states  that  she  is  doing  secre- 
tarial work. 

Dorothy  M.  Tarbox  (1915)  has  resigned  her  position  at  the 
Yale  School  of  Nursing  and  will  go  to  be  assistant  to  Ethel  M. 
Doherty  (1909)  at  the  Westerly  Hospital,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Ruth  J.  Adie  (1919)  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  Quincy  Hospital,  Quincy,  Mass. 
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Edwina  Grant  (1919)  is  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  New 
Rochelle  Hospital,  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 

Katherine  Beckford  (1922)  is  in  charge  of  the  Maternity 
Ward  at  the  New  Rochelle  Hospital. 

Margaret  Belyea  (1906)  has  resigned  her  position  as  chief 
nurse  of  the  United  States  Veterans’  Hospital,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  and  is  going  to  take  charge  of  the  nurses  at  the  Prospect 
Heights  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Gertrude  A.  Luff  (1922)  is  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education,  just  held  in  Minneapolis,  Carrie  M.  Hall  (1904)  was 
elected  President;  Mary  M.  Pickering  (1916)  Vice-President; 
and  Helen  Wood  (1909)  one  of  the  four  directors. 

Harriet  L.  P.  Friend  (1904),  Rachel  L.  Metcalfe  (1920)  and 
Ruth  King  (1918)  will  receive  their  degrees  of  B.  S.  from  Col- 
umbia at  the  June  Commencement.  Miss  Metcalfe  is  taking  a 
teaching  appointment  at  Teachers  College. 

The  friends  of  Irene  Mason  Devonshire  (1907)  will  be 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Charles  Devon- 
shire, which  occurred  Friday,  June  5. 

Marjory  Stimson  (1921)  has  returned  to  Boston,  having 
been  appointed  field  representative  of  the  Red  Cross  Nursing  Ser- 
vice. Miss  Stimson’s  “field”  will  be  Eastern  Massachusetts.  Erna 
Kuhn  (1914)  has  for  some  time  been  field  representative  in  West- 
ern Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  Katharine  Faville  (1921)  has 
been  appointed  field  representative  for  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Ermine  Conza  (1920)  and  Agnes  Patten  (1920)  have  gone 
to  Indian  Harbor  with  the  Grenfell  Mission. 

Isabella  M.  Lumsden  (1892)  is  Superintendent  of  the  Moses 
Ludington  Hospital,  Ticonderoga,  New  York. 

Mary  L.  McKenna  (1896)  is  visiting  friends  in  Boston. 

Plorence  B.  Illidge  (1911)  on  June  3 will  receive  the  diplom.a 
of  the  Four-Year  Theological  College  Course  given  by  Gordon 
College  of  Theology  and  Missions. 

Gladys  Clapp  (1922)  is  in  the  operating  room  at  the  Holly- 
wood Hospital,  Hollywood,  California. 

Of  the  young  women  who  have  graduated  since  the  issue  of 
the  last  Quarterly,  the  following  have  been  placed : Candace  See- 
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ley  is  on  the  stall  of  the  New  Haven  District  Nursing  Association. 
Ethel  Inglis  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Community  Health  Association 
in  Boston.  Doris  Campbell  will  go  to  the  Framingham  Hos- 
pital as  Instructor.  Leonore  Murray  is  in  charge  of  the  operating 
room  at  the  Quincy  Hospital,  Quincy,  Mass.  Eleanor  Pitman  has 
accepted  an  appointment  with  the  American  Mission  Association. 
Doris  Britton  is  to  be  the  summer  supply  for  the  Household  Nurs- 
ing Association.  Helen  Curley  is  head  nurse  at  the  Psychopathic 
Hospital. 

Anna  H.  Gardiner  (1914)  who  has  been  taking  a course  at 
the  University  of  Washington, ‘ has  accepted  the  position  of  In- 
structor with  Miss  Maude  Landis  in  the  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Florence  E.  Merrill  (1900)  has  accepted  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  the  St.  Johnsbury  Hospital,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
Grace  E.  Gummo  (1920)  has  resigned  her  position  at  the  Cooley 
Dickinson  Hospital,  Northampton,  and  will  go  as  assistant  to 
Miss  Merrill. 

Sarah  Jane  Condon  (1913)  and  N.  Gertrude  Sharpe  (1912) 
were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  John  W.  Shields  (Corinne  Samuelson, 
1913)  at  her  home  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  a week  in  the 
middle  of  April,  en  route  from  California.  Miss  Condon  has  taken 
the  position  of  operating  supervisior  at  the  Brooklyn  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  for  a few  months,  and  Miss  Sharpe  has  gone  to  her 
home  in  Houlton,  Maine. 

On  April  19  Mrs.  John  W.  Shields  (Corinne  Samuelson, 
1913)  entertained  at  dinner  in  honor  of  Misses  Condon  and 
Sharpe.  The  guests  were  Margaret  Matheson  (1912),  Hannah 
Peterson  (1912),  May  Warner  (1914)  and  Anna  Bentley  (1915). 


M.  G.  H.  Dinner  in  New  York  City 

By  Ruth  G.  Morgan,  1918 

On  April  22,  1925,  the  M.  G.  H.  Alumnae  in  and  around 
New  York  City  gathered  for  dinner  at  the  New  International 
House  on  Riverside  Drive,  opposite  Grant’s  Tomb. 

Miss  Eunice  Smith  acted  as  toastmistress.  Miss  Harriet 
Friend  and  Miss  Rachel  Metcalfe  were  instrumental  in  getting  us 
together. 
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A delicious  dinner  was  very  daintily  served  and  each  table  was 
decorated  with  sweet  peas.  After  dinner  each  nurse  announced 
her  name,  class  and  present  activity.  Songs  were  sung  from 
mimeographed  copies  of  M.  G.  H.  songs.  Miss  Helen  Carroll  ac- 
companied the  singing  on  the  violin.  The  opening  song  was  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion  by  Miss  Harriet  Wedgwood  to  the  tune  of 
“Maryland,  My  Maryland” : 

Oh  M.  G.  H.,  Oh  M.  G.  H. ! 

Though  far  away  we  greet  thee. 

We  see  thee  as  ’twere  yesterday, 

Though  years  are  passing  fleetly, 

Thine  ivied  walls,  the  Bulfinch  dome. 

The  wards,  the  old  brick  corridor ; 

All  these  we  love,  and  each  year  more ! 

Oh,  M.  G.  H.,  we  greet  thee! 

Agnes  Holmes  sang  the  song  to  Miss  McCrae  as  a solo,  fol- 
lowed by  group  singing. 

Miss  Friend  suggested  that  a New  York  Branch  of  M.  G.  H. 
Alumnae  be  formed  and  nominated  Ruth  G.  Morgan  temporary 
chairman.  October  3 was  set  as  the  next  meeting  date,  when 
Miss  Agnes  E.  Aikman,  for  fourteen  years  Superintendent  of  the 
Bellevue  School  for  Midwives,  223  East  26th  Street,  New  York 
City,  will  act  as  hostess  at  eight  in  the  evening. 

During  the  evening  a telegram  of  greeting  was  read  from  Miss 
Johnson,  Miss  McCrae  and  Miss  Parsons,  and  it  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

The  following  nurses  were  present : 

Agnes  E.  Aikman,  1892,  fourteen  years  Superintendent  Belle- 
vue School  for  Midwives,  New  York  City. 

Mildred  H.  Banta,  Homeopathic  Plospital,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

Marion  M.  Barry,  1923,  Private  Duty. 

Katherine  I.  Beckford,  1922,  New  Rochelle  Hospital. 

Anna  Bentley,  1915,  the  Brooklyn  Hospital. 

Sarah  Brook,  1913,  Superintendent,  the  Loisel  Hospital. 

Clare  W.  Butler,  1915,  just  completed  a report  on  Tubercu- 
losis Survey. 
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Rose  K.  Butler,  1905,  Head  of  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of 
New  Rochelle. 

Helen  Carroll,  1924,  Teachers  College. 

Sarah  Jane  Condon,  1913,  Teachers  College. 

Harriet  Friend,  1904,  Teachers  College. 

Helen  Giles.  1924,  Henry  Street  Settlement. 

Mary  Dodd  Giles,  1913,  Teachers  College. 

Bertha  F.  Jackson  Goodwin,  1898,  New  York  City. 

Edwina  R.  Grant,  1919,  New  Rochelle  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Louise  Holmes,  1924,  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
Brooklyn. 

Agnes  Holmes,  1924,  Anaesthetist,  New  York  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital. 

Mathilda  Devishogolou  Jelal,  1907,  has  returned  from  Con- 
stantinople and  is  living  in  New  York. 

Clara  Johnson,  1922,  Post-Graduate  Course  in  Obstetrics.  Is 
to  join  Miss  Wood  in  Rochester,  New  York. 

Ruth  H.  King,  1918,  Teachers  College. 

Olive  B.  Leussler,  1915,  Superintendent  of  Training  School, 
St.  John’s  Riverside  Hospital,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

Saliie  L.  Mernin,  1916,  Industrial  Nurse  with  Western  Elec- 
tric Company. 

Rachel  Metcalfe,  1920,  Administrative  Course  at  Teachers 
College. 

Emmeline  K.  Mills,  1913,  Bridgeport  Hospital,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

Ruth  G.  Morgan,  1918,  Dermatologist’s  Office. 

Agnes  Patten,  1920,  Henry  Street  Settlement. 

Hannah  S.  Peterson,  1912,  is  going  to  join  Miss  Wood  in 
Rochester,  New  York. 

Rena  W.  Pierce,  1912,  Social  Service  Department,  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital. 

Charlotte  E.  Pitman,  1915,  Henry  Street  Settlement. 

Josephine  W.  Prescott,  1920,  Henry  Street  Settlement. 

Sara  Dennis  Rowell,  1919,  lady  of  leisure,  is  living  in  New 
York. 

Miss  Russell,  1913,  Homeopathic  Hospital,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

Gertrude  Sharpe,  1912,  on  way  to  California. 
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Corinne  Samuelson  Shields,  1913,  moving  to  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Emma  M.  Smith,  1897,  Homeopathic  Hospital,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

Eunice  A.  Smith,  1902,  Teachers  College. 

Ruth  Tapley,  1924,  Jamaica  Hospital,  Jamaica,  New  York. 

Jessie  Walkden,  1923,  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Mary  A.  Walsh,  1910,  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  New 
Rochelle. 

May  Warner,  1916,  Jewish  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 

Harriet  Wedgwood,  1919,  American  Child  Health  Associa- 
tion and  Teachers  College. 

Lauretta  Wolf,  1924,  Jamaica  Hospital,  Jamaica,  New  York. 

Helen  Wood,  1909,  Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  Rochester, 
New  York,  with  Dr.  Faxton.  They  hope  to  have  a second  M.  G. 
H.  or  a hospital  and  training  school  which  will  be  a credit  to  our 
Alma  Mater. 


Hospital  News 

On  May  21  Miss  Johnson  left  the  hospital  to  attend  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education  in 
Minneapolis.  On  the  way  she  visited  the  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity School  of  Nursing  where  Miss  Hawkinson  is  Educational 
Director  and  Marie  Powers  (1919)  is  Acting  Assistant  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  Lakeside  Hospital.  Eleanore 
Richardson  (1921)  is  in  charge  of  the  operating  room.  Miss 
Johnson  talked  with  Helen  Rodier  (1924)  over  the  telephone  and 
learned  that  she  is  living  at  her  home  in  Lakewood,  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Cleveland,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  pediatric  ward  of  the 
Lakewood  Hospital.  Rose  Trenkle  (1920)  is  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Medical  School  at  the  Western  Reserve  University. 

After  the  convention  Miss  Johnson  visited  the  University  of 
Minnesota  where  Mae  Coloton  (1919)  is  assistant  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Nurses  at  the  University  Hospital.  The  three  M. 
G.  H.  nurses  located  in  Minneapolis  gave  a dinner  to  Miss  Hall 
and  Miss  Johnson.  These  nurses  were  Mrs.  O.  M.  Leland  (Lot- 
tie S.  Potts,  1910),  Mae  Coloton  (1919),  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Graves  (1922).  Mrs.  Graves  is  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
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Infant  Welfare  Association.  Members  of  the  class  of  1922  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  Mrs.  Graves  is  to  be  married  in  August. 
Members  of  the  class  of  1910  will  also  be  interested  to  know  some- 
thing of  Lottie  Potts.  Professor  Leland  is  head  of  two  depart- 
ments at  the  University,  namely  Chemistry  and  Engineering.  The 
elder  daughter  of  the  household  is  18,  and  is  a Freshman  in  the 
University.  The  elder  son  of  the  household  is  14.  The  third 
child,  a girl,  is  9,  and  the  younger  son  is  4.  The  mother  shows  no 
sign  of  the  heavy  responsibilities  which  always  go  with  the  up- 
bringing of  a family.  Lottie  Potts  is  the  same  red-headed,  rollick- 
ing person  that  we  knew  eighteen  years  ago. 

On  March  20  Miss  McCrae  was  operated  upon.  A kidney 
stone  was  removed.  She  was  on  duty  again  the  15th  of  May,  and 
seems  to  be  as  well  as  ever.  We  are  glad,  however,  that  the  April 
class  is  small  and  that  summer  vacation  is  ahead. 

Part  II  of  Miss  McCrae’s  book  is  now  available.  The  pub- 
lisher is  Whitcomb  & Barrows  Company. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  remodeling  of  the  surgical  wards  of 
the  Bulfinch.  Patients  of  these  wards  are  now  in  the  Emergency 
Ward  and  under  Ward  A ; the  children  are  in  tents.  The  general 
plan  is  to  remove  the  chimneys  and  fireproof  that  whole  end.  An 
elevator  will  be  put  near  the  old  training  school  office,  replacing 
the  present  one.  The  space  now  occupied  by  the  utility  rooms  of 
Ward  H will  be  made  a part  of  the  ward,  and  there  will  be  a new 
tower  building  at  the  rear  in  which  will  be  located  new  utility 
rooms.  When  completed.  Ward  H should  house  about  forty 
children.  A more  adequate  pediatric  service  will  delight  the 
alumnae  of  the  school. 

Harriet  U.  Wedgwood  (1919)  was  a week-end  guest  at  the 
hospital.  She  also  attended  the  banquet  of  the  New  England  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Nurses’  Association. 


Marriages 

Wilson-Proctor.  Sabina  Wilson  (1917),  to  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Proctor,  on  March  29,  1925.  At  home,  198  Pearl  Street,  Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. 

Mackenzie-Magruder.  Helen  Mackenzie  (1919),  to  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Magruder,  on  June  11.  At  home  after  September  15, 
at  Central  Hershey,  Cuba. 
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Births 

On  December  21,  1924,  a son,  Martin  James,  Jr.,  to  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Martin  J.  Murphy  (Eleanor  M.  Mitchell,  1918),  of  Clinton, 
Mass. 

On  February  8,  1925,  a son,  Alan  Bowe,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam T.  Peabody  (Dorothy  Atkinson,  1916). 

On  May  16,  1925,  a daughter,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Der  Hov- 
hannesian  (P.  H.  Kavaljian,  1914),  of  Fresno,  California. 


Death 

On  April  24,  1925.  after  a painful  illness.  Miss  Etta  M.  Bag- 
ley  (class  of  1904)  departed  this  life.  She  had  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  as  superintendent  of  the  City  Hospital,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  because  of  ill  health.  An  operation  was  advised  and  per- 
formed six  weeks  before  her  death.  Troy,  Maine,  was  the  pHce 
of  her  birth  (April  27,  1878).  A training  in  mental  nursing  gave 
her  much  interest  in  this  branch  and  she  occupied  positions  in 
psychiatric  hospitals.  She  went  to  Quincy  to  take  charge  of  both 
Hospital  and  Training  School  in  April,  1923.  Her  work  there 
was  much  appreciated  and  it  is  with  sadness  that  her  friends  hear 
of  her  leaving  the  scenes  of  her  activity  with  so  much  of  life  be- 
fore her  and  with  such  fine  training  and  experience  to  aid  her  in 
carrying  on  so  good  a work. 
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PRESS  OF  CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


‘‘A  Backward  Glance^  ^ 

Elisabeth  R.  Scovil  has  done  considerable  writing.  Years  ago 
she  published  small  books  on  the  care  of  children.  The  Journal 
published  copies  of  letters  written  to  Miss  Scovil  by  Florence 
Nightingale  in  which  reference  was  made  to  these  books.  For  years 
Miss  Scovil  reviewed  medical  books  and  medical  papers  for  the 
Journal.  Her  first  contribution  from  the  nursing  standpoint  was 
made  to  the  Youthfs  Companion  in  1882.  The  title  of  that  paper 
was  “How  Professional  Nurses  are  Trained.”  As  a result  of  that 
article  many  young  women  applied  to  this  training  school.  The 
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Board  of  Trustees  wro*te  to  Miss  Scovil  thanking  her  for  the  help 
which  she  gave  the  school.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Miss 
Keith  read  Miss  Scovil’s  article  and  was  in  a way  influenced  to 
come  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School. 
About  two  years  ago  Miss  Scovil  published  a set  of  four  little 
books  which  were  written  for  children.  Those  of  us  who  attended 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  will  never  forget  Miss  Scovil’s  after-din- 
ner speech.  “A  Backward  Glance”  will  be  read  with  much  inter- 
est, and  in  some  future  number  of  the  Quarterly  we  shall  publish 
a copy  of  the  article  which  Miss  Scovil  wrote  for  the  Youth’s  Com- 
panion so  many  years  ago.  We  at  the  Hospital  always  look  for- 
ward with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to  a visit  from  Miss  Scovil. 


“Coming  of  Age’’ 

By  Helen  D.  Boylston  (1917) 

This  article  by  Miss  Boylston  appears  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  article  is  comprised  of  extracts 
from  a diary  written  by  Miss  Boylston  while  she  was  in  service. 
There  will  be  further  extracts  in  subsequent  numbers.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  article  in  the  August  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  is  as  follows:  “COMING  OF  AGE.  We  have  here  the 
abrupt  breaking-in  of  grim  human  realities  upon  a sensitive  Ameri- 
can mind.  The  restlessness  and  love  of  adventure  are  expressed, 
not  in  flapperism,  but  in  developing  determination  to  play  a real 
part  in  life.  This  vivid  and  unvarnished  diary  begins  in  the  last 
year  of  the  war  and  carries  the  reader  on  among  the  conditions 
confronting  the  world  to-day.”  In  the  Contributors’  Column  of 
the  September  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  appears  the  follow- 
ing: “The  diary  of  Helen  Dore  Boylston  is  the  the  first  chapter 
of  the  autobiography  of  an  American  girl  between  the  years  1917 
and  1924.  At  twenty-two,  Miss  Boylston,  a recent  graduate  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  was  serving  her  novitiate  as 
nurse  with  one  of  the  famous  medical  units  in  France.  The  diary, 
as  it  was  hurriedly  written  in  odd  moments  at  camp,  discloses  the 
abrupt  breaking-in  of  grim  human  realities  upon  a young  girl 
reared  in  the  best  American  tradition.  Its  racy  and  instantaneous 
record  conveys  the  sights  and  sounds,  the  thought  and  emotions. 
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the  very  texture  of  momentous  days.  Further  installments  of 
Miss  Boylston’s  diary  will  carry  the  reader  on  among  the  condi- 
tions confronting  the  world  to-day.  Here  is  the  ‘modern’  young 
woman  in  the  making.” 

The  “diary”  is  most  interesting:  the  word  fascinating  would 
apply.  It  will  interest  not  only  nurses  who  have  been  in  service 
but  lay  readers.  Miss  Boylston  is  fortunate  to  have  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  as  the  medium  for  getting  her  diary  before  the  public 
and  we  of  the  alumnae  extend  our  congratulations. 

Miss  Boylston  is  with  Rose  Wilder  Lane  in  Mansfield, 
Missouri.  Miss  Lane  is  the  author  of  “The  Peaks  of  Shala”  and 
“He  Was  a Man.” 


Waiver  for  October  State  Board  Examinations 

The  following  has  been  received  in  the  Training  School  Office 
from  the  Department  of  Civil  Service  and  Registration  : 

“According  to  a vote  of  the  Board  of  Registration 
of  Nurses,  taken  July  8,  1925,  graduates  of  Massachu- 
setts Training  Schools  approved  by  the  Board,  who  have 
graduated  prior  to  October  1,  1925,  who  have  not  had  the 
required  minimum  course  of  not  less  than  one  year  of 
completed  High  School  work,  will  be  admitted  to  the  ex- 
amination to  be  held  October  13  and  14,  1925,  but  this 
waiver  is  for  the  October  examination  only.” 


McLean  Hospital  Training  School  Graduation 

Exercises  were  held  on  June  25,  1925.  The  principal  speak- 
er was  Dr.  Alfred  Worcester.  The  graduating  class  numbered 
thirty-three,  twenty-three  women  and  ten  men.  The  graduating 
exercises  were  held  in  the  Chapel.  Refreshments  (“luscious” 
ones)  were  served  in  the  library  and  members  of  the  graduating 
class  had  a dance  in  the  recreation  hall.  We  are  sure  that  no 
school  in  the  country  has  a better  setting  for  graduation  than  has 
McLean. 

Our  graduates,  who  are  also  graduates  of  McLean,  will  be 
interested  in  the  school  song  which  is  printed  below : 
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McLean,  Our  Training  School 

Tune,  “All  Saints” 

It  stands  upon  a hill-top  fair, 

The  Training  School  we  love; 

McLean,  ’mid  trees  and  gardens 
With  bright  blue  skies  above. 

We  hold  a hallowed  memory 
Of  days  we  lingered  there. 

To  learn  to  give  our  service 
For  those  who  need  our  care. 

We  come  to-day  with  thankful  hearts 
For  sense  of  victory  won 

In  lonely  hours  of  watchful  care. 

In  arduous  duty  done. 

The  road  before  seemed  long  and  rough, 
New  tasks  came  with  each  day; 

Now  we  would  bless  the  helpful  hands 
That  guided  on  the  way. 

Each  life  is  filled  with  deep  desire 
To  love  and  truly  serve ; 

And  strengthened  by  this  sacred  fire 
Keep  faith  and  never  swerve. 

The  years  have  come  and  years  have  gone 
Not  great  perhaps  our  fame. 

Yet  living  day  by  day  the  truths 
We  learned  at  old  McLean. 

And  so  we  gather  here  to-night 
To  join  in  this  refrain. 

To  clasp  the  hands  we  learned  to  love 
While  training  in  McLean. 

Our  Training  School  we  cherish, 

Her  ideals  we  revere; 

McLean  will  be  forever 
A name  we  hold  most  dear. 
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Letters  from  Alumnae  in  Foreign  Fields 

In  1885  Miss  Linda  Richards,  America’s  first  graduate  nurse, 
was  sent  to  Japan  by  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  to  organize 
a training  school  for  Japanese  women  nurses.  Since  that  time 
many  nurses  have  followed  Miss  Richards’  example,  and  among 
them  will  be  found  a goodly  number  of  M.  G.  H.  graduates.  We 
are  very  glad  to  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Record  letters  from  some  of  our  own  members,  telling  us  of 
some  of  their  experiences  in  a foreign  country,  and  showing  the 
great  need  in  those  countries  of  the  kind  of  work  which  these 
members  are  doing. 


Anne  Hervey  Strong 

On  June  17  the  nursing  world  lost  Anne  Hervey  Strong. 
Many  of  our  graduates  have  been  her  pupils  at  the  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing.  None  will  ever  lose  her  influence.  She 
possessed  an  unusually  strong  character,  a delightful  person- 
ality and  an  unusual  mind.  She  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  of 
women. 

The  manner  in  which  Miss  Strong  met  her  physical  handicaps 
will  ever  be  a marvel  to  all  of  us.  We  realize  that  Miss  Strong 
has  been  released  from  suffering  but  we  cannot  help  but  wonder 
why  it  all  had  to  be,  for  she  had  so  much  to  give  to  nursing  and  to 
a host  of  others. 


A Backward  Tilance 

By  Elisabeth  Robinson  Scovil,  1880 
Forty-seven  years  is  a long  time  for  even  the  youngest  to  look 
■forward,  yet  few  days  in  my  life  stand  out  more  distinctly  than 
the  18th  of  May,  1878,  when  I entered  the  Training  School  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Time  is  short  in  the  retrospect. 

I was  assigned  to  Ward  29,  then  a male  surgical  ward.  The 
head  nurse,  Miss  Sutherland,  was  a hospital  nurse  who  had  been 
retained  in  the  service  of  the  Training  School.  She  took  good 
care  of  the  patients,  was  most  particular  as  to  the  ward  work,  and 
merciless  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  poor  probationers  who  were 
supposed  to  know  by  intuition  how  things  should  be  done. 
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One  side  of  the  ward  was  given  into  my  charge.  I was  shown 
how  to  make  a hospital  bed  and  left  to  my  own  devices.  The  next 
morning  Miss  Sutherland  went  down  stairs  to  order  her  supplies, 
leaving  me  to  confront  the  problem  of  changing  the  bed  of  a 
patient,  a boy  about  five  years  old,  whose  leg  was  encased  in  a 
plaster  cast.  There  seemed  to  me  only  one  solution.  I gently 
lifted  the  child  to  an  empty  bed  next  his,  made  his  bed  and  lifted 
him  back  again.  Miss  Sutherland’s  horror,  when  she  returned, 
was  only  equalled  by  her  indignation,  of  which  I had  the  full  force. 
As  I had  never  been  shown  how  to  do  it  I thought  it  quite  im- 
possible to  change  the  sheets  with  a patient  in  the  bed.  This  in- 
cident shows  how  very  scanty  was  the  direct  teaching.  We 
learned  by  doing. 

Miss  Anna  Wollhampton,  a graduate  of  the  New  England 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  was  the  Acting  Superintendent 
of  Nurses.  I do  not  remember  much  direct  instruction  from  her 
in  the  theory  of  nursing.  We  had  a class  once  a week  when  one 
of  the  members,  not  Miss  Wollhampton,  read  aloud  one  of  Smith’s 
“Lectures  on  Nursing.”  It  was  either  then  or  a little  later  that  we 
faithfully  studied  “Domville’s  Notes  on  Nursing,”  written  by  a 
medical  officer  in  the  British  Army,  which  contained  sensible  and 
valuable  directions  to  nurses.  We  were  all  keen  to  learn  and  eager- 
ly took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  that  came  in  our  way. 

Miss  Sutherland  saw  to  it  that  the  nurses  in  her  ward  washed 
the  dish  towels  to  an  immaculate  whiteness,  and  that  no  speck  of 
dirt  remained  on  the  floor  mops  when  they  were  put  out  of  win- 
dows in  the  lavatory  to  dry.  The  wards  were  scrubbed  once  a 
week  by  the  scrub  women,  and  mopped  every  morning  by  the 
nurses.  We  used  to  compare  this  operation  to  skating  and  per- 
sonally I never  minded  doing  it. 

The  convalescent  patients  helped  in  the  wards  washing  the 
dishes,  even  in  the  male  wards,  and  doing  other  light  tasks.  I 
remember  at  a later  date  of  Dr.  Whittemore  discharging  a patient 
who  refused  to  do  his  share. 

The  comparatively  clean  bandages  were  washed,  not  by  the 
nurses  in  my  day,  but  were  ironed  by  them  and  brought  back  to 
the  wards  to  be  rewound.  They  were  rolled  on  a hand  bandage 
roller  and  kept  in  the  drawers  of  a long  table  that  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  great  chimney  in  the  ward.  The  head  nurse  procured 
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the  supply  of  bandage  cotton,  always  unbleached,  from  the  matron. 
It  was  torn  into  the  proper  widths  in  the  ward  by  slitting  the  cot- 
ton for  a short  distance,  then  taking  alternate  strips  in  each  hand 
and  tearing  the  whole  width  at  once.  The  head  nurse  always 
rolled  the  new  bandages  herself,  their  evenness  and  compactness 
being  a test  of  skill.  The  end  was  folded  to  a point  and  fastened 
with  a pin.  Gauze  for  bandages  was  unknown,  and  sterilization 
still  in  the  far  future. 

In  1879  Miss  Sangster,  a Nova  Scotian,  and  a graduate  of 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  who  had  been  trained  under  Sister 
Helen,  a pupil  of  Florence  Nightingale,  came  to  take  charge  of 
the  Training  School.  She  raised  our  ideals  of  nursing  and  quick- 
ened the  work  with  new  life.  With  great  difficulty  she  ob- 
tained permission  for  a few  of  the  nurses,  of  whom  I was  one, 
to  be  present  at  an  autopsy.  Mains,  who  had  been  a hospital  or- 
derly during  the  Civil  War,  and  who  was  long  in  the  service  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  was  on  duty  in  the  room.  He 
made  a most  insulting  remark  as  the  nurses  passed  out.  We  held 
our  heads  high  and  appeared  not  to  hear,  but  I doubt  if  any  of  us 
ever  forgot  it. 

The  nurses  had  sleeping  quarters  in  the  Brick,  which  had  been 
remodelled  for  our  accommodation.  There  were  only  two  single 
rooms,  which  were  much  coveted.  I never  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  one  of  them.  There  were  two  and  three  beds  in  the  other 
rooms.  The  night  nurses  were  on  duty  for  a month  at  a time  and 
had  to  sleep  as  best  they  could  with  the  interruption  of  the  other 
occupants  coming  in  and  out.  They  had  dinner  when  the  other 
nurses  had  supper,  and  went  to  the  kitchen  for  their  night  sup- 
pers, which  they  carried  to  the  wards  and  left  in  the  refrigerators. 
Grace,  who  presided  over  the  kitchen,  was  a large,  determined 
looking  woman,  who  ruled  her  satellites  with  a rod  of  iron.  I 
have  known  her  to  relax  into  a smile,  but  not  often.  We  had 
bread  and  butter,  cold  meat  and  custard,  or  fruit,  fresh  or  pre- 
served. Sometimes  there  was  steak,  or  a chop  and  then  the  nurse 
stole  down  to  the  big  kitchen  and  cooked  it  at  the  huge  fire,  left 
covered  for  the  morning.  If  she  had  a restless  patient  she  called 
the  nurse  from  the  next  ward  and  left  her  in  charge. 

Miss  Sangster  always  made  the  night  round  at  ten  o’clock, 
asked  about  the  condition  of  the  patients  and  chatted  with  the 
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night  nurse.  I remember  of  once  being  engaged  in  darning  stock- 
ings when  she  came  in.  The  ward  was  absolutely  quiet  and  instead 
of  scolding  me  for  an  occupation  foreign  to  nursing  she  com- 
mended me  for  my  neat  pile.  Once,  very  early  in  my  training,  a 
nurse  in  Ward  A took  a couple  of  blankets,  made  a comfortable 
bed  in  the  bath  tub  and  went  to  sleep;  she  was  discovered,  re- 
ported and  dismissed. 

Most  of  the  nurses  had  a keen  sense  of  responsibility.  If 
they  were  not  satisfied  as  to  the  condition  of  a patient  they  at  once 
called  the  house  officer  of  the  ward,  of  whom,  in  my  day,  there 
were  six  in  the  hospital.  Before  their  new  quarters  were  built 
they  all  slept  in  one  room  in  the  old  part  of  the  hospital.  It  was 
a fearsome  task  to  dig  out  the  particular  one  who  was  wanted.  A 
dim  twilight  reigned  in  the  room  and  in  summer  each  bed  was 
shrouded  in  mosquito  netting.  The  men  used  to  (I  fear  inten- 
tionally) lay  traps  on  the  floor,  of  heaps  of  shoes,  hoping  the  un- 
wary nurse  would  stumble  into  them.  The  light  of  foot  had  no 
difficulty  in  avoiding  them  but  if  a stumble  was  made  it  roused  all 
the  sleepers,  much  to  their  displeasure. 

The  refuse  from  the  kitchen  was  thrown  out  in  the  angle 
where  two  buildings  met,  and  was  not  carried  away  until  it  had 
become  an  evil-smelling  heap,  such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  with- 
in hospital  precincts  today. 

In  the  autumn  of  1879  I was  placed  in  charge  of  Ward  31, 
then  a male  medical  ward.  Never  before,  or  since,  have  I felt  such 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  responsibility.  When  Miss  Sangster 
told  me  she  had  placed  me  there  I said,  “Oh ! Miss  Sangster,  if  you 
don’t,  you  will  never  know  how  badly  I might  have  done.”  She 
said,  “I  trust  you  to  do  it  well;  you  can.”  I think  the  happiest 
l>art  of  my  hospital  training  was  spent  in  Ward  31.  I had  de- 
lightful assisant  nurses.  I especially  recall  Miss  Houdlette,  and 
I tried  to  teach  them  all  I had  learned  myself,  remembering  the 
early  days  of  my  own  training,  or  the  lack  of  it.  We  took  great 
pride  in  the  arrangement  of  our  linen  cupboard.  It  was  a proud 
moment  when  Miss  Sangster,  showing  visitors  through  the  hos- 
pital, said,  “May  we  see  your  linen  cupboard  ?”  and  the  open  doors 
revealed  the  orderly  rows  in  exact  alignment. 

The  head  nurse  carried  her  basket  of  empty  bottles  to  the  dis- 
pensary every  morning,  where  Mr.  Clough  or  Willie  Cameron 
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filled  them.  The  heavier  ones  were  returned  to  the  wards  on  the 
elevator.  Solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  of  different  strength,  were 
much  used  and  a good  deal  of  medicine  was  given.  The  latter  was 
handed  to  the  patients  in  little  crockery  mugs,  with  the  seal  of  the 
hospital  on  one  side. 

Being  a medical  ward,  31  had  of  course  no  surgical  work.  I 
remember  our  great  excitement  over  a paracentisis.  The  house 
officer  in  charge  was  most  anxious  that  nothing  should  be  lacking, 
and  our  preparations  were  as  elaborate  as  they  would  be  now  for 
an  abdominal  section. 

Being  a head  nurse  I was  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
matron,  Miss  Sturtevant,  a charming  and  cultivated  woman.  She 
had  rather  a shy  manner  and  most  of  the  head  nurses  stood  in  awe 
of  her.  Underneath  this  crispness  of  manner  was  a warm  heart 
and  a keen  sense  of  humor  that  one  never  appealed  to  in  vain. 
She  had  been  a nurse  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  which  had  ended  only  fourteen  years  before  this 
time.  She  had  a vivid  recollection  of  the  economies  it  had  been 
necessary  to  practice  during  this  period.  No  piece  of  hospital 
equipment  was  replaced  until  Miss  Sturtevant  was  fully  satisfied 
that  a new  one  was  absolutely  necessary.  We  had  to  take  the 
old  brushes  and  brooms  to  her  for  inspection  before  a new  one 
was  issued.  One  day  I took  to  her  room  a dilapidated  brush 
whose  bristles  were  few  and  far  between.  She  examined  it  crit- 
ically and  said,  “We  should  have  thought  this  a very  good  brush 
during  the  War.”  I said,  “Oh ! Miss  Sturtevant,  the  War  is  over, 
let  us  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.”  She  laughed  and  gave  me 
the  brush.  Occasionally  she  invited  one  or  two  nurses  at  a time 
to  her  room  to  play  casino,  a game  of  cards  of  which  she  was  very 
fond.  We  always  had  crackers  and  cocoa  before  we  left  and  we 
enjoyed  it  as  only  those  could  who  had  few  or  no  relaxations. 
W e almost  never  went  to  the  theatre  or  any  public  entertainment. 
Our  hours  off  duty  were  occupied  in  study,  writing  out  the  lec- 
tures from  notes  which  we  had  made,  or  in  doing  a little  sewing. 
We  made  our  own  caps,  good  large  ones  which  would  cover  our 
hair.  It  was  a thrilling  experience  when  one  could  put  on  the 
black  band  that  marked  the  head  nurse. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  hospital  from  whom  I parted  with 
more  sincere  regret  than  dear  Miss  Sturtevant.  I was  to  see  more 
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of  her  later,  for  on  two  or  three  occasions,  after  my  graduation, 
I took  Miss  Maxwell’s  place  as  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  for  a 
month  at  a time  while  she  had  her  summer  holiday.  Our  rela- 
tions were  always  cordial  and  affectionate  and  I greatly  honor  her 
memory. 

Dr.  Whittemore  was  the  Resident  Physician  during  my  period 
of  training  and  for  some  time  after.  He  was  a wise  and  just 
administrator,  respected  and  beloved.  As  a head  nurse  I often 
had  to  go  to  him  on  affairs  connected  with  the  working  of  the  ward. 
He  was  unfailingly  kind  and  courteous,  always  ready  to  suggest 
expedients  and  to  maintain  discipline  amongst  the  patients.  He 
lived  with  his  mother  and  sister  in  rooms  in  the  old  hospital  build- 
ing. It  became  necessary  towards  the  end  of  his  life  to  amputate 
his  right  hand.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  operation  he 
returned  to  his  duties.  He  did  not  like  to  be  offered  assistance  on 
account  of  his  disability  and  always  refused  with  a smile,  saying, 
“I  can  manage.”  His  brave  struggle  against  disease  was  a striking 
lesson  in  patience  and  fortitude. 

The  time  came  when  I was  to  receive  my  diploma.  It  was  a 
very  informal  presentation.  Miss  Sangster  took  the  small  parch- 
ment from  the  desk  in  her  room  and  handed  it  to  me.  My  feeling 
was  not  pride,  but  regret  that  I had  learned  so  little  of  all  that  I 
wanted  to  know.  I longed  to  go  on  for  another  two  years  and 
learn  more.  I have  found  by  experience  that  hospital  training, 
like  any  other  teaching,  only  shows  us  how  to  learn  and  puts  into 
our  hands  the  tools  by  which  we  can  acquire  knowledge  for  our- 
selves. 

In  looking  back  over  a long  and  happy  life,  only  eighteen  years 
of  which  were  spent  in  nursing  service,  I have  never  ceased  to  be 
grateful  for  the  training  that  I received  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  It  moulded  my  life  on  lines  of  usefulness,  it  gave 
me  a profession  I have  always  loved  and  been  proud  of,  and  a 
store  of  happy  memories  which  are  a never  failing  source  of 
pleasure. 


News  Items 

Anna  Shaheen  (1922)  who  is  now  taking  the  summer  course 
at  Columbia  will,  in  September,  go  to  the  Memorial  Hospital, 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  as  Instructor. 
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Birdella  Ray  (1922)  who  has  been  relieving  at  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  for  the  summer,  will  go  to  the  office  of  Dr.  W.  R. 
and  Dr.  Andrew  McAusland  as  office  nurse. 

Lana  Perkins  (1922)  is  at  the  Rochester  General  Hospital, 
Rochester,  New  York,  where  she  is  Supervisor. 

Margaret  Lyons  (1922)  has  joined  Miss  Doherty’s  staff,  at 
the  Westerly  Hospital,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  Her  main  re- 
sponsibility will  be  the  giving  of  anaesthetics. 

Eleanore  Richardson  (1921)  will  soon  go  to  the  Waltham 
Hospital  as  Assistant  to  Edith  Marden  (1899). 

Nora  D.  Morris  (1920)  who  is  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Deland, 
Florida,  has  been  one  of  our  summer  callers. 

Helen  N.  Everett  (1920)  who  has  been  substituting  in  the 
Out-Patient  Orthopedic  Clinic,  will  leave  us  October  1,  to  attend 
the  School  of  Religious  Education,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  after 
which  she  hopes  to  return  to  Africa. 

Miriam  Curtis  (1918)  is  Superintendent  of  the  Cooley  Dick- 
inson Hospital,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Eunice  Smith  (1902)  who  has  just  received  her  degree  from 
Columbia,  has  gone  to  the  Grace  Hospital,  New  Haven,  to  be 
Superintendent  of  Nurses. 

Josephine  Mulville  (1913)  is  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the 
Beth  Israel  Hospital  Boston.  The  corporation  is  building  a new 
hospital  and  Miss  Mulville  has  found  it  an  interesting  job. 

Flora  Cochrane  (1919)  called  at  the  hospital  while  on  her  va- 
cation. She  is  with  Mary  E.  Pearson  (1885)  in  Cuba. 

Adelaide  A.  Mayo  (1917)  has  had  a trip  abroad.  She  left 
June  20,  and  returned  August  16.  This  Fall  Miss  Mayo  is  going 
to  Teachers’  College  for  a year’s  study. 

Miss  McCrae  is  spending  the  major  part  of  her  vacation  in 
Ticonderoga  and  Plattsburgh  where  she  has  been  visiting  her 
cousin.  Miss  Lumsden,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Chandler  Pomeroy. 

Aub — Cope.  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Aub  to  Elizabeth  F.  Cope  on 
June  27,  1925,  at  Crowfield,  Rhode  Island. 

Hyde — Cote.  Dr.  Harold  V.  Hyde  to  Dr.  Corinne  R.  Cote, 
on  August  8,  1925,  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hyde  at  home  after  the  first  of  November,  104 
Strathmore  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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Leona  F.  White  (1916)  has  accepted  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Chelsea  Memorial  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Elisabeth  R.  Scovil  (1880)  has  sent  us  a copy  of  the  circular 
of  information  which  was  issued  by  this  Training  School  in  Jan- 
uary, 1883.  Under  the  heading  of  training  the  following  appears : 

1.  The  dressing  of  burns,  sores,  and  wounds;  the  preparation 
and  application  of  fomentations  and  poultices,  of  cups  and 
leeches,  and  of  minor  dressings. 

2.  The  administration  of  enemas,  and  use  of  the  catheter. 

3.  The  best  method  of  rubbing  and  exercising  the  sick. 

4.  The  care  of  patients’  rooms  ; changing  sheets  while  a patient 
is  in  bed ; ventilation. 

5.  The  management  of  helpless  patients,  changing  their 
clothing,  giving  baths  in  bed,  and  preventing  bed-sores. 

6.  Bandaging ; making  bandages  and  rollers  ; lining  splints. 

7.  Certain  emergencies,  and  how  to  treat  them. 

8.  The  preparation,  cooking  and  serving  of  nutritious  and  ap- 
petizing food. 

They  are  taught  to  observe  accurately  the  state  of  the  secre- 
tions, expectorations,  pulse,  skin,  appetite,  temperature,  sleep, 
eruptions,  effect  of  diet  or  of  stimulants  or  medicine.  They 
also  are  instructed  with  regard  to  the  management  of  con- 
valescents. This  instruction  is  given  by  the  superintendent 
and  by  the  Head  Nurses.  Lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations, 
also  take  place  at  stated  periods. 

Examinations  will  take  place  from  time  to  time,  relative 
chiefly  to  practical  points. 

Rachel  L.  Metcalf  (1920)  is  attending  the  International  Con- 
gress in  Finland. 

Margaret  Devereaux  (1920)  is  instructor  at  the  Tacoma  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

A letter  received  in  the  Training  School  Office  about  July  1 
came  from  Emeline  Bowne  (1920)  while  she  was  on  her  vacation 
in  the  mountains  of  China.  Miss  Bowne  is  doing  training  school 
work.  In  the  hospital  where  she  is  working  there  is  a school  for 
male  nurses  and  a school  for  women  nurses.  Miss  Bov/ne  has 
been  teaching  Maxwell  and  Pope.  She  writes  that  it  takes  about 
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three  years  to  get  through  it.  The  male  nurses  have  a Student 
Government  Association  but  there  is  none  in  the  women’s  de- 
partment. 

Marjorie  Howarth  (1920)  writes  from  Birmingham,  Michi- 
gan. She  states  that  she  drove  home  with  her  brother  and  that 
her  father  and  mother  are  established  at  the  address  given,  which  is 
a small  town  six  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  Miss  Howarth 
writes  that  she  will  welcome  any  of  her  friends  who  may  be  com- 
ing through  Detroit. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  written  by  Annie 
Fletcher  (1892)  from  Santa  Barbara,  California,  at  the  time  of 
the  earthquakes.  “People  had  been  saying  it  was  ‘earthquake 
weather’  a few  days  before,  being  very  sultry  and  the  fog  lasting 
until  noon.  The  cat  seemed  very  frightened  and  uneasy  the  day 
before.  I was  just  about  to  get  up  when  the  crash  came.  It 
seemed  as  if  my  room  was  doubling  up  on  itself  ...  I seized  a 
mattress-like  cushion  from  the  banister  which  I wound  around  me 
so  I was  better  clothed  than  some  people.  I rushed  onto  the  lawn, 
midst  the  toppling  of  chimneys,  rattling  of  windows,  and  crash 
of  breaking  dishes  as  the  china  closets  emptied  their  contents  on 
the  floor,  pots  and  pans  and  water  meandering  around.  We  saw 
a great  cloud  of  dust  go  up  as  the  St.  Marcus  Building  fell  . . . 
Later  someone  proposed  going  down  town  to  see  the  ruins.  (A 
list  of  the  ruins  is  described.)  . . . Two  heroes  turned  off  the 
gas  and  electricity  so  that  we  escaped  fire.  It  seemed  odd  to  use  a 
candle  and  no  gas  to  cook  by.  Downstairs  there  were  two  oil 
heaters  and  we  managed  to  get  along  very  well  as  most  people 
are  cooking  on  picnic  fires  outdoors.  We  had  the  phone  and  lights 
within  a few  days.  It  has  been  very  harrowing,  to  say  the  least, — 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  quakes  up  to  last  Sunday.  Many  were 
rather  slight  but  a good  number  very  strong . . . It  is  wonderful 
bow  quickly  things  were  organized.  A big  fire  apparatus  came 
from  Los  Angeles.  San  Pedro  landed  sailors  and  marines  to  police 
the  town.  The  Red  Cross  came  to  the  fore.  I wish  I could  have 
pitched  in  but  I am  not  able  to  do  much.  However,  I sent  in  my 
name  if  needed.  I had  only  just  been  back  a week  from  Arizona 
when  this  all  happened.” 

Irene  Derry  (1923)  is  in  charge  of  the  operating  room  at  the 
fames  Whitcomb  Riley  Hospital  in  Indianapolis. 
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Florence  B.  Illidge  (1911)  received  a diploma  of  the  four- 
year  Theological  College  Course  from  the  Gordon  College  of 
Theology  and  Missions  on  June  3. 

Barbara  Vaughan  Hosmer  (1918)  is  night  supervisor  at  the 
Maine  General  Hospital. 

The  department  generally  headed  Hospital  News  does  not 
appear  in  this  issue.  During  the  summer  vacation  and  during  re- 
construction there  seems  to  be  little  of  especial  interest  to  record. 
Either  in  the  December  or  March  issue  we  hope  to  be  able  to  pub- 
lish a detailed  description  of  the  hospital  alterations  and  to  print 
the  new  floor  ground  plans.  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
graduates  who  are  at  a distance  to  have  some  conception  of  the 
appearance  of  the  reconstructed  Bulfinch. 

Kathleen  Atto  (1922)  has  resigned  her  position  as  theoretical 
instructor  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  will 
this  Fall  go  to  the  Columbia  Hospital,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  to 
be  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses. 

Eva  Torrant  (1922)  will  soon  take  charge  of  the  operating 
room  at  the  Westerly  Hospital,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island. 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  Frances  Daily  (1907)  when  she 
visited  Boston  a few  days  ago. 

Eva  Hutchinson  (1924)  is  in  the  surgical  amphitheatre  in 
charge  of  the  nursing  of  the  orthopedic  and  genito-urinary  serv- 
ices. 

Olive  Ancill  (1925)  is  with  Mrs.  Pomeroy  at  the  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  Hospital,  Plattsburgh. 

Among  our  graduates  who  have  been  at  Columbia  for  the 
summer  course  are  Josephine  Thurlow  (1909),  Leona  White 
(1916),  Frances  Finn  (1913),  Margaret  E.  Luddy  (1920),  Helen 
Redfern  (1907),  Melissa  Cook  (1912).  There  may  be  others 
but  we  do  not  happen  to  know. 


An  Experience  in  China 

By  Mabel  A.  M.  Craig,  1911 

When  the  request  came  to  write  for  the  Quarterly  some 
of  my  interesting  experiences  in  China,  I wondered  just  what  I 
should  choose.  Out  of  five  years  that  were  packed  full  of  inter- 
esting and  thrilling  things  it  is  hard  to  decide.  I have  chosen, 
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however,  to  tell  you  all  about  the  outbreak  of  pneumonic  plague 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1921. 

Tehchow  in  Shantung  is  the  Station  of  the  American  Board 
which,  during  the  year  of  the  famine,  1920-1921,  was  the  head- 
quarters for  all  the  Red  Cross  and  International  Famine  Relief 
Work  and  was  a very  exciting  place  that  year.  Among  the  other 
activities  of  the  Hospital  in  Tehchow  is  a very  interesting  Out- 
Station  Dispensary  Service.  Mr.  Jo,  who  has  charge  of  this 
work,  is  not  a full  trained  nurse.  He  was  trained  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Tucker  in  the  early  days  of  the  hospital  before  the  coming  of 
the  Foreign  Nurse  and  the  organizing  of  the  training  school. 
Mr.  Jo  spends  his  time  going  from  village  to  village  in  the  country 
surrounding  the  Station  at  Tehchow  and  seeing  sick  people,  pre- 
scribing simple  remedies  and  sending  such  as  need  hospital  care 
to  the  hospital.  He  travels  on  horseback,  donkey  or  by  cart  re- 
turning to  the  hospital  from  time  to  time  and  getting  supplies  and 
advice. 

Late  in  January  or  early  in  February,  Fm  not  good  at  remem- 
bering dates,  Mr.  Jo  stopped  at  a village  above  Tehchow  on  the 
railroad  and  when  there  was  told  of  a village  not  far  away  where 
people  were  dying  like  flies  of  a strange  disease.  He  questioned 
them  still  further  and  it  sounded  rather  like  plague  to  him.  He 
had  been  in  the  Shanse  plague  relief  a few  years  before  and  so 
instead  of  rushing  into  this  thing  unprepared,  as  many  a better 
trained  but  less  experienced  man  might  have  done,  he  took  the 
night  freight  and  returned  to  Tehchow  to  seek  advice  of  Dr.  Tuck- 
er. Early  the  next  morning  we  heard  Dr.  Tucker’s  quick  step  on  the 
walk  in  the  compound  and  saw  him  mounting  his  horse  to  get 
the  early  train  for  Tsang  Chou,  which  was  the  railroad  station 
nearest  to  the  village  of  the  mysterious  illness.  They  were 
equipped  with  gowns,  masks,  hoods,  gloves,  goggles  and  para- 
phernalia for  obtaining  the  blood  for  making  the  diagnosis. 

They  returned  in  the  late  afternoon  and  Dr.  Perkins,  who  was 
helping  in  the  hospital,  examined  the  blood  and  found  it  to  be  al- 
most a pure  culture  of  pneumonic  plague  bacilla. 

I think  I have  never  in  my  life  known  terror  of  any  disease 
but  this  one.  The  mortality  is,  as  you  know,  100%  and  it  is  very 
contagious.  The  Chinese  are  terrorized  by  it  and  the  only  way  to 
stop  the  disease  is  to  quarantine  all  contacts,  so  easy  in  America 
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and  so  difificult  in  China.  Guards  must  be  placed  around  all  in- 
fected villages  and  all  those  handling  the  cases  in  any  way  must 
be  completely  protected.  The  next  day  was  Sunday  and  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  Dr.  Tucker  called  me  and  asked  if  we 
would  get  the  women  of  the  compound  together  and  see  how  many 
plague  suits  we  could  make  that  day.  We  all  worked  together 
with  what  help  we  could  gather  from  Chinese  women  and  by  night 
we  had  made  about  twenty-five  suits.  They  are  made  of  black 
cloth  and  like  a child’s  sleeping  garment  with  feet,  large  enough 
so  that  the  person  can  ride  horseback  in  them.  They  tie  around 
the  neck  and  wrist  and  around  the  waist.  They  have  a hood  at- 
tached which  ties  tightly  around  the  face.  Then  mask,  goggles, 
gloves  are  worn  and  this  way  they  are  completely  protected. 

Dr.  Tucker  in  the  meantime  had  telegraphed  The  Peking 
Union  Medical  College  and  the  Board  of  the  Interior.  That  night 
Dr.  Young  and  staff  were  on  hand  with  advice  and  assistance. 
The  Board  of  the  Interior  sent  Dr.  Yu  and  a staff  of  Chinese  to 
take  charge  of  the  work. 

Fortunately  we  were  able  to  get  a certain  amount  of  co-opera- 
ation  from  the  local  officials  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  quarantine. 
In  the  hospital  all  our  spare  time  was  spent  in  making  face  masks 
as  a new  one  was  used  for  each  case  and  we  were  responsible  for 
all  the  supplies  used. 

And  then  comes  the  tragedy.  The  work  was  going  along 
merrily  when  Dr.  Yu,  of  whom  I have  spoken,  came  down  one  day 
to  visit  Dr.  Tucker  in  Tehchow.  He  came  to  the  hospital  and 
was  shown  around.  He  was  as  genial  and  handsome  a young 
man  as  one  would  wish  to  meet  and  we  were  all  much  impressed 
with  his  spirit. 

He  said  he  did  not  feel  very  well  but  they  had  been  taking  a 
serum  which  they  were  trying  out  and  he  thought  it  was  the  re- 
action from  that.  He  left  the  compound  about  noon  and  went 
back  to  the  station  to  board  his  private  car,  which  was  also  his 
home  while  conducting  this  work.  He  had  lunch  with  some  of  the 
officials  in  the  city  and  later  returned  to  Tsang  Chou,  his  head- 
quarters. He  went  to  bed  early  that  night  feeling  chilly  and  rather 
miserable. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  woke  up  coughing  and  spitting 
blood  and  he  realized  that  he  had  the  plague.  He  put  on  his  mask 
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and  gown  before  he  called  even  his  servant.  Then  he  called  for 
his  helpers  and  asked  that  a message  be  sent  to  Dr.  Tucker  and 
to  Peking  for  a man  to  take  his  work.  The  telegram  arrived  while 
the  compound  was  at  breakfast  and  Dr.  Tucker  sent  it  around  from 
house  to  house.  I can  assure  you  that  cold  fear  struck  our  hearts. 
Dr.  Tucker  was  going  back  and  forth  all  the  time  and  while  he 
was  a most  careful  person,  how  could  one  tell  ? And  this  splendid 
young  man,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his  usefulness,  was  enough  to 
wring  sympathy  from  us,  even  if  we  had  not  known  him  person- 
ally. Our  only  hope  was  that  perhaps  he  might  be  mistaken  and 
Dr.  Tucker  started  off  this  time  on  horseback  as  the  train  had 
already  gone. 

He  returned  that  night  on  the  midnight  train  saying  that  Dr. 
Yu  had  passed  on.  He  said  that  when  Dr.  Yu  decided  that  he 
really  had  the  plague  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  for  about 
two  hours  he  did  not  move  or  speak.  If  they  had  not  known  he 
was  not,  they  might  have  thought  he  was  sleeping.  Then  he  called 
for  Dr.  Tucker,  dictated  his  will,  a letter  to  his  wife  in  which  he 
requested  that  she  adopt  a son  and  dictated  his  orders  to  his  suc- 
cessor. 

And  here  comes  the  dramatic  part  of  it  to  my  mind.  He 
might  have  died  a hero  but  he  felt  that  he  must  let  people  know 
that  he  contracted  the  disease  through  a slip  of  his  own.  He  re- 
membered, that  a few  days  before  he  had  occasion  to  examine  a 
young  girl  and  thinking  she  had  been  dead  for  hours  he  slipped 
down  his  mask.  Later  he  discovered  that  she  had  been  dead  only 
a few  moments.  This  he  said  was  undoubtedly  where  he  had  con- 
tracted the  disease. 

He  wanted  his  co-workers  to  know  this  so  that  they  might  not 
be  needlessly  alarmed  and  also  to  warn  them  to  be  very  careful. 
He  died  very  quickly  and  peacefully,  a splendid  example  of  sterling 
young  manhood. 

The  next  two  weeks  were  trying  ones.  All  those  who  were 
with  him  during  the  time  since  the  initial  chill  were  kept  in  strict 
quarantine.  They  went  on  with  their  work  as  usual  but  were  kept 
apart  from  each  other.  About  every  two  or  three  days  a tele- 
gram would  come  to  Dr.  Tucker.  Dr.  So  and  So  had  had  a chill 
and  we  sat  in  cold  fear  till  we  received  word  that  it  was  another 
false  alarm. 
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The  quarantine  was  lifted  on  Easter  Sunday,  1921.  Satur- 
day the  ladies  in  the  compound  made  a cake  and  a box  of  candy 
for  each  man  and  Dr.  Tucker  took  them  up  and  distributed  them. 
It  was  a wonderful  day  and  we  gave  thanks  with  grateful  hearts. 
The  warm  spring  days  had  come  and  the  plague  was  practically 
over.  In  spite  of  its  contagion  it  is  a disease  very  easily  stamped 
out  by  the  quarantining  of  all  contacts.  There  were  from  time  to 
time  spasmodic  outbreaks  here  and  there  but  they  were  easily 
handled.  My  choicest  memory  of  these  days  is  the  memory  of 
that  splendid  young  man,  his  handsome,  kindly  face,  his  lovely 
hands,  his  delightful  manners,  his  kindly  interest  in  our  work 
and  his  devotion  to  his  own.  Like  the  Christ  whom  he  served 
he  met  death  fearlessly  and  left  behind  a delightful  memory  and 
a splendid  example. 


The  Hunan- Yale  Hospital 

Changsha,  China 
By  Maude  Barton,  1917 

There  is  so  much  to  write  about  this  interesting  and  different 
country  I hardly  know  where  to  begin.  Everything,  customs, 
manners,  looks  and  ideas  are  so  entirely  unlike  our  western  world 
they  highly  amuse  when  looked  at  from  that  angle.  On  the  other 
hand  ours  must  equally  amuse  them. 

Today  as  I crossed  the  football  field  (soccer,  out  here)  I 
noticed  a college  student  ahead  of  me  and  realized  that  he  looked 
not  unlike  me.  His  white  gown  showed  a little  below  his  dark 
overcoat,  and  his  longish  short  hair  looked  like  my  bobbed  shingled 
head.  Why  should  we  be  surprised  when  simple  country  people 
frequently  ask  us  which  variety  we  are?  Their  shoes  are  so 
amusing.  The  most  dressed  up  everyday  kind  are  our  ordinary 
crocheted  red  woolen  bedroom  slippers.  The  soldiers  at  the  gate 
wear  this  kind  and  just  now  I noticed  the  nurse  in  the  operating 
room  with  red  ones  on.  My  gentleman  public  health  nurse  has 
some  beautiful  brown  ones  with  pompom^s,  in  which  he  visits  the 
Poor  Houses  and  Beggars  Homes.  Speaking  of  feet,  I have 
ceased  pitying  them  their  bound  feet.  Last  summer  I climbed  a 
neighboring  mountain  and  became  exhausted  at  the  mere  sight  of 
the  last  perpendicular  ascent  to  the  Temple  at  the  top,  but  as  I 
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reclined  pantingly  against  a friendly  sapling,  what  should  be  my 
deep  chagrin  but  to  see  a family  of  bound  footed,  silk  clad,  neatly 
oiled  and  ornamented  headed  Chinese  girls  go  blithely  to  the  top 
without  pausing,  while  I disheveled,  and  excessively  hot,  dressed 
in  my  oldest  and  coolest  clothes,  and  I fear  very  dirty,  rested  in 
my  strong  western,  athletic  manner,  unable  to  go  any  further. 

In  teaching  personal  hygiene  to  the  nurses  I strike  many  a 
snag.  Such  as,  “drink  two  glasses  of  cold  water  before  break- 
fast.” They  never  drink  water,  and  if  they  did  they  can’t  get  it. 
“Sleep  with  the  windows  open,”  this  they  may  do,  but  their  heads 
are  tucked  way  down  under  their  heavy  padded  quilts,  and  they  do 
not  benefit  from  the  f^esh  air.  The  whole  nation  sleeps  that  way. 
“Sit  and  walk  straight,”  their  spines  are  so  limber  they  naturally 
curve,  and  the  peculiar  style  of  their  clothes  makes  the  silhouettes 
look  as  though  their  tummies  were  badly  distended  and  even  then 
Stuck  out.  Their  trousers  (women  also  wear  them)  are  two 
straight  tubes  and  simply  fold  over  in  front  to  fasten,  and  these 
when  padded  and  then  folded  make  some  bulk.  The  women  wear 
such  tight  binders  and  coats  they  can’t  stand  up  straight  or  take 
deep  breathing  exercises. 

I love  their  independence,  I mean  especially  the  people  of  this 
province,  Hunan.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  they  either  hate  us 
or  tolerate  us,  this  being  the  leading  city,  and  headquarters  of 
Bolshevism  for  all  of  China.  Even  the  rickshaw  coolies  refuse  to 
take  you  if  they  haven’t  eaten  their  rice,  or  if  they  are  going  in 
another  direction,  while  in  Peking  they  made  one’s  life  miserable 
beseeching  our  patronage.  We  have  strikes  of  all  kinds,  up  until 
last  week  it  was  doubtful  whether  we  would  continue  as  a mis- 
sion at  all.  They  want  us  to  get  out.  They  are  a people  who  learn 
a little  and  think  they  know  it  all,  then  sit  back  and  don’t  even 
keep  up  or  do  well  that  which  they  know. 

Although  I came  down  here  expecting  to  do  public  health 
work  only,  I find  I am  doing  mostly  institutional  work.  The  first 
two  years  I was  here  there  were  plenty  of  foreign  nurses  so  that 
my  position  was  that  of  social  service  worker  and  public  health 
nurse.  Then  these  two  departments  were  started  and  three 
nurses  trained  to  this  new  type  of  nursing.  The  resources  of  the 
town  were  investigated  and  connections  made  with  similar  organ- 
izations, i.  e.,  the  social  service  committee  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  a 
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Chinese  Poor  Relief  Association  and  the  Hunan  Public  Health 
Association.  Child  Welfare  clinics  were  carried  on  by  the  doctor 
from  the  medical  school  using  this  opportunity  to  teach  pediatrics 
to  the  medical  students,  the  nurse  and  teacher  doing  the  follow-up 
work,  the  material  being  various  kindergartens  in  the  city.  Ob- 
stetrical nursing  has  increased  greatly  with  an  antipartum  clinic 
and  a nurse  and  doctor  ready  at  all  times  to  go  to  the  home  for 
delivery,  nursing  care  being  given  afterwards.  Also  vaccination 
clinics  have  been  established,  last  year  over  2000  having  been  vac- 
cinated. 

These  two  departments  still  exist  and  this  work  still  goes  on, 
but  without  the  close  supervision  necessary  to  such  a new  project. 

I\Iy  term  of  service  is  about  finished,  four  years  in  China ! 
I expect  to  leave  China  about  the  middle  of  August  this  summer 
and  return  to  America  via  Europe  stopping  at  India  and  Palestine, 
Turkey,  Italy,  and  France  on  the  way.  When  I reach  home  no- 
!>odv  knows. 


St.  Jamies  HospitaJ 

Anking,  China 
By  Emeline  Bowne,  1920 

Easter  Sunday,  1925. 

I shall  be  very  glad  to  tell  you  something  of  the  work  out  here 
although  my  powers  of  description  are,  unfortunately,  not  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  type.  It  would  be  very  much  more  satisfac- 
tory, however,  if  you  all  could  take  a few  weeks’  vacation  and 
come  to  Hsit  us. 

if  vv^u  should  come  you  would  first  spend  a few  days  in 
Shanghai,  which  is  very  much  like  one  of  our  own  American 
cities  except  for  the  fact  that  there  are  rickshas  to  help  complicate 
the  traffic,  more  Chinese  on  the  streets  tlian  we  see  at  home,  and 
the  policemen  are  practically  all  Indian  Sikhs.  They  are  very 
picturesque  with  their  good  looking  turbans  and  quite  awe-in- 
spiring in  their  solemn  dignity. 

After  you  have  seen  the  sights  of  Shanghai  and  have  recov- 
ered from  your  sorrow  caused  by  leaving  the  big  ocean  liner  where 
you  had  spent  two  weeks  or  so  of  solid  fun,  you  would  get  your 
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passage  on  one  of  the  big  River  Boats  which  leave  daily  for  Han- 
kow and  the  other  Yangtze  ports.  You  must  be  very  careful, 
however,  that  it  is  a China  Merchants  Boat  for  if  it  is  any  other 
line  you  will  have  to  “jump”  off  the  boat  in  mid-river  when  you  get 
to  Anking  and  be  rowed  ashore  in  a huge  sanpan.  It  is  thrilling 
but  a trifle  terrifying  the  first  time  you  do  it.  As  the  sanpan  comes 
along  the  side  of  the  big  boat  and  is  held  there  by  huge  ropes 
(all  the  time  the  two  boats  are  moving  at  good  speed),  you  wonder 
what  the  next  moment  will  bring  forth.  You  feel  perfectly  certain 
that  your  last  moment  will  find  you  submerged  under  three  or  four 
bedding  rolls,  a basket  of  chickens  or  a basket  full  of  household 
furnishings.  Marvelous  to  say  the  next  thing  you  know  you  are 
being  grabbed  by  a dozen  or  so  hands  and  are  safe  in  the  sanpan 
and  waving  goodbye  to  all  the  people  who  are  hanging  over  the 
sides  of  the  big  boat  to  see  what  your  fate  has  been. 

One  doesn’t  have  to  use  this  method,  however,  and  can  walk 
sedately  down  a gangplank  onto  dry  land.  Hold  onto  your  pocket- 
book  though.  There  are  always  very  clever  people  about  who 
wish  to  relieve  you  of  the  trouble  of  carrying  your  money. 

After  your  two  days’  trip  up  the  Yangtze,  you  will  probably 
arrive  in  Anking  in  the  early  morning,  about  five  o’clock,  and  as 
you  walk  along  the  narrow  stone-paved  streets  you  will  see  people 
making  the  first  stir  for  the  day’s  work  ahead  of  them.  If  the 
weather  is  hot,  men  will  be  stretched  full  length  on  the  doorsteps, 
benches  or  any  other  available  spot  which  might  be  used  as  a rest- 
ing place.  It  must  be  unbearable  in  their  windowless  houses 
where  many  people  are  huddled  together  in  one  room.  The  men 
are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  get  out  into  the  open  air,  but  the  women 
have  to  stay  inside. 

Some  of  the  stores  will  be  taking  down  the  boards  which  form 
the  fourth  wall  of  their  buildings  at  night,  and  which  in  the  day- 
time are  removed  so  that  the  entire  store  is  open  to  the  street. 
Some  dogs  will  probably  bark  at  you  but  they  aren’t  very  danger- 
ous in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  look  more  like  wolves  than  dogs 
and  have  such  a lean  and  hungry  appearance  that  you  feel  as  if 
they  will  certainly  want  to  help  themselves  to  part  of  your  anatomy. 

The  big  market  will  be  showing  signs  of  life  for  very  soon 
their  customers  will  come  to  buy  fish,  meat,  vegetables  and  fruit 
of  all  kinds.  There  is  a fairly  good  variety  of  things  and  even  in 
the  winter  we  are  not  without  a good  variety  of  fresh  vegetables. 
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Finally  you  pass  from  the  business  part  of  the  city  into  a 
more  secluded  part  where  the  hospital  is  located.  As  you  go 
through  the  gate  to  the  compound  where  the  foreigners  all  live 
and  where  the  schools  and  hospital  are  situated,  you  feel  as  if  you 
were  stepping  into  a different  world.  There  are  beautiful  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers  and  birds  in  abundance.  It  is  a rest  just  to  step 
inside  and  look  at  all  the  greenness  for  outside  everything  is  bar- 
ren and  green  things  don’t  seem  to  thrive. 

We  shall  take  you  right  over  to  our  house  where  you  will  find 
your  room  waiting  for  you  and  two  huge  cans  of  hot  water  and 
a bathtub  that  isn’t  so  huge.  You  won’t  mind  the  size  of  the 
latter,  however,  for  you  will  be  delighted  to  see  anything  that 
means  cleanliness  after  your  trip  and  your  walk  through  the  city 
streets.  After  breakfast  we  shall  go  to  the  hospital. 

The  hospital  is  about  twenty-two  years  old  and  shortly  after  it 
was  started  Miss  Mary  Ogden,  a graduate  of  the  Philadelphia 
General  Hospital,  started  the  women’s  training  school  which  was 
soon  followed  by  the  opening  of  the  Men’s  training  school  by  a 
Boston  City  graduate.  Miss  Sada  Tomlinson. 

The  men’s  hospital  has  forty-five  beds  and  the  women’s  about 
thirty.  The  two  hospitals  are  in  the  same  building  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  big  operating  room  which  is  used  for  clean  cases, 
and  the  hospital  chapel,  everything  else  is  separate. 

There  are  twenty-three  men  in  training  and  eighteen  women. 
We  have  graduates  in  charge  of  the  wards  and  the  dressing  rooms 
and  also  have  graduate  practical  instructors.  Our  last  class  of 
probationers  have  been  having  very  little  work  on  the  wards  out- 
side of  what  is  required  for  them  to  have  as  practice  and  are  hav- 
ing an  intensive  course  in  the  classroom  work,  anatomy,  bandaging, 
Hospital  English  and  printing.  For  the  use  of  the  men  nurses 
we  have  a dummy  which  was  made  here  in  Anking  and  which  is  a 
strange  and  wonderful  creation,  but  we  are  much  thrilled  for  we 
are  to  have  a present  of  a real  Chase  doll  for  the  women’s  nurs- 
ing school. 

One  finds  that  the  Chinese  ideas  and  American  ideas  are  quite 
different  and  I can  see  now  that  it  will  take  a lifetime  to  even  be- 
gin to  understand  them  and  to  arrange  one’s  point  of  view  so  that 
she  can  get  theirs.  The  question  of  “face”  is  one  which  we  are 
forever  running  up  against.  Western  people  don’t  usually  mind 
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losing  “face”  and  I don’t  think  we  as  a rule  mind  very  much  what 
people  think  of  us  if  we  do  what  we  think  is  right,  but  the  thing 
which  I have  been  impressed  with  just  lately  is  that  the  Chinese 
are  terribly  afraid  of  what  other  people  think  of  them  and  that 
they  will  be  disliked.  For  instance  the  women  head  nurses  don’t 
wish  to  make  out  the  time  slips  in  the  morning  because  they  feel 
that  the  pupils  will  have  a grudge  against  them  if  they  happen  to 
get  an  undesirable  time  off  duty.  A few  days  ago  I was  aghast  to 
learn  that  if  a pupil  nurse  is  assigned  to  care  for  a very  ill  patient 
she  thinks  that  it  is  because  the  head  nurse  doesn’t  like  her.  Can 
you  imagine  such  a thing!  So  it  just  takes  time  to  learn  and  after 
one  has  learned  she  knows  better  how  to  teach  and  try  to  get  new 
ideas  across  to  her  pupils.  Both  the  men  and  women  do  very  well 
but  like  everyone  else  need  constant  supervision.  It  is  wonder- 
fully interesting  work  and  the  most  fun  I’ve  ever  had. 

Our  job  is  not  only  to  arrange  the  curriculum,  teach  and 
supervise  but  also  includes  settling  the  love  affairs  of  the  maidens 
and  sometimes  preventing  a thrilling  romance.  We  have  to  open 
all  their  letters  so  that  they  won’t  be  annoyed  by  any  bold  youth 
who  might  venture  to  write  to  them.  Just  the  other  day  I had  to 
write  to  a college  boy  in  Canton  who  had  written  an  ardent  love 
letter  to  one  of  the  women  nurses  and  although  told  not  to  write 
again  this  time  tried  to  fool  us  by  putting  her  mother’s  name  on 
the  envelope  to  make  us  think  that  it  was  written  by  her.  Un- 
fortunately he  forgot  that  the  postmark  was  very  evident.  I am 
sure  he  will  be  squelched  by  the  letter  I wrote  but  you  never  can 
tell. 

Next  Thursday  afternoon  one  of  our  graduates  is  to  be  mar- 
ried and  has  asked  me  to  give  her  away.  I am  terrified  at  the 
thought.  That  is  one  thing  that  I thought  would  never  fall  to  my 
lot  and  I really  hate  to  give  away  a perfectly  good  head  nurse. 
Apparently  out  here  one  must  be  ready  for  all  emergencies. 

The  men  nurses  have  just  moved  into  their  new  home  which 
is  a splendid  building  with  a large  dormitory  on  the  third  floor, 
open  on  three  sides  so  that  they  sleep  out  of  doors.  It  is  so  much 
better  than  where  they  were  before.  They  have  just  started  Stu- 
dent Government  and  it  is  going  swimmingly.  The  head  nurses  say 
the  work  on  the  wards  is  improving,  for  it  is  more  of  an  honor 
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system  than  it  was  before  when  they  were  perfectly  safe  if  one  of 
the  “foreign  devils”  didn’t  happen  to  see  them ! 

When  we  aren’t  working  we  have  a good  time  playing.  There 
aren’t  any  movies  or  things  like  that  but  we  have  tennis  and  in 
the  evenings  get  together  and  manage  to  get  a good  bit  of  fun 
out  of  life.  Three  days  ago  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grenfell  stopped  off 
on  their  way  down  river  and  we  all  enjoyed  having  them  here  so 
much.  They  are  on  their  way  back  to  Labrador  after  a trip 
around  the  world.  I was  especially  thrilled  to  see  them  because 
they  had  been  in  Boston  recently  and  had  been  at  the  M.  G.  H. 
and  also  knew  some  of  my  friends. 

I certainly  do  enjoy  getting  the  Quarterly  and  wish  it  were  a 
monthly  instead ! 


Ellen  Mitchell  Memorial  Hospital 

W.  A.  B.  F.  M.  S. 

Talaing  Mission 
Moulmein,  Burma 
By  Emma  L.  Geis,  1920 


May  3,  1925. 

You  may  be  sure  I do  enjoy  every  copy  of  the  Quarterly 
and  am  interested  in  all  the  news  I can  get  of  our  graduates 
and  training  school  so  am  glad  to  contribute  my  bit. 

I have  been  connected  with  this  hospital  since  I left  the 
M.  G.  H.  in  1921.  The  hospital  is  for  women  and  children  and 
takes  all  kinds  of  cases.  We  average  about  thirty  patients  in  the 
house  and  twelve  to  fifteen  in  the  outpatient  department.  We 
answer  calls  in  private  homes  and  often  have  to  provide  nurses  for 
duty  in  homes  so  our  training  school  is  larger  than  what  we  need 
for  the  actual  hospital  work.  There  are  sixteen  girls  in  the  train- 
ing school  now.  New  classes  are  admitted  in  June  and  December 
and  the  time  for  both  obstetrical  and  “sick  nursing”  as  the  Eng- 
lish call  it  is  four  years.  Burma  is  made  up  of  a great  number  of 
races  and  our  training  school  is  therefore  varied.  We  have  Pwo, 
Bwe  and  Sgaw  Karens,  Talaings,  Chinese  Shan  and  in  June  ex- 
pect to  admit  our  first  Indian  girl.  With  so  many  races  of  course 
there  is  the  problem  of  languages  so  we  have  to  require  a knowl- 
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edge  of  English  as  all  our  class  work  practically  is  given  in  Eng- 
lish. Burmese  is  known  by  almost  all  the  people  so  we  have 
studied  it  in  order  to  speak  to  the  patients  especially.  My  work  is 
mostly  teaching  and  supervising  and  I find  the  class  work  very 
interesting  though  at  times  discouraging.  It  is  hard  to  let  ideals 
of^  cleanliness  and  order  be  lowered  but  as  these  people  have  no 
conception  of  dirt  and  germs  we  cannot  be  too  particular.  Patients 
are  often  afraid  to  stay  in  the  hospital  without  a friend  and  in  order 
to  get  them  to  stay  we  must  permit  a relative  or  friend  to  stay  too, 
and  while  we  can  keep  the  patient  fairly  clean  we  can’t  do  much 
with  the  visitors. 

There  are  religious  services  for  the  patients  three  times  a 
week  as  we  try  to  minister  to  sick  souls  as  well  as  sick  bodies. 
For  the  nurses  there  are  prayers  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  every 
morning  before  they  go  on  duty  and  Sunday  School  for  half  an 
hour  on  Sundays.  All  our  girls  are  Christians  except  one  who 
wishes  to  be  one  but  cannot  get  the  consent  of  her  parents. 

Our  graduates  are  spoken  for  long  ahead  of  time  by  our 
schools  as  school  nurses  and  we  hope  to  start  a social  service  de- 
partment soon  which  will  keep  some  employed.  Recently  our 
school  has  been  recognized  by  Government  as  a center  for  the 
training  of  midwives  and  sick  nurses,  which  makes  us  very  proud 
and  happy  for  Government  had  not  been  any  too  cordial  formerly. 
There  has  recently  been  started  a movement  for  the  registration 
of  all  nurses  and  midwives  in  order  to  do  away  if  possible  with 
the  old  ignorant  midwives  who  practice  such  awful  things.  The 
first  examination  has  just  been  held.  We  had  three  girls  take  them 
and  are  anxious  to  see  how  they  compare  with  other  graduates. 
The  practices  and  treatments  for  sick  people,  especially  in  mater- 
nity cases,  is  terrible  and  though  they  see  the  results  it  is  very  hard 
to  get  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  make  them  believe  in 
Western  medicine.  Not  long  ago  a woman  in  the  jungle  came  for 
medicine.  Her  leg  was  covered  with  infected  sores.  She  gave 
this  history.  She  was  weak  in  that  leg,  couldn’t  walk  properly,  so 
called  in  a native  doctor  who  promised  to  cure  the  leg  the  same 
day.  He  first  heated  an  iron  ring  till  it  was  red  hot.  Then 

sprinkled  some  powder  he  had  on  the  sole  of  his  foot  and  stepped 
on  the  hot  iron  ring.  The  powder  burned  with  a flame  but  did 
not  burn  his  foot.  Then  in  four  different  spots  he  stepped  on 
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patient’s  leg  and  on  each  spot  he  stepped  seven  times.  Of  course 
the  woman  was  badly  burned  and  soon  became  infected. 

The  worst  thing  I have  ever  heard  in  the  treatment  of  mater- 
nity cases  is  the  following:  When  a baby  is  not  born  as  soon  as  the 
midwives  think  it  should  be  they  always  push  on  the  fundus 
whether  there  are  contractions  or  not  and  no  matter  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  baby  may  be.  Of  course  often  the  uterus  ruptures 
and  the  infant  is  strangled.  In  this  particular  case  when  the 
patient  had  been  in  labor  for  two  days  with  no  progress,  after 
getting  the  men  to  stand  on  the  fundus,  using  boards  to  help  press 
out  the  baby  and  various  other  means  had  been  tried,  the  baby 
was  finally  born  but  with  it  was  an  eversion  of  the  uterus.  Before 
the  uterus  was  replaced  the  midwife  rubbed  it  all  over  v/ith  their 
common  coarse  and  of  course  unsterile  salt.  Imagine  the  suffer- 
ing the  poor  woman  must  have  endured.  Three  days  later  when 
fever  began  to  be  very  high  and  the  patient  delirious  they  sent  for 
Dr.  Grey.  The  woman  died  the  next  day.  We  long  to  educate 
the  people  and  help  them  but  can  do  nothing  unless  they  want  us 
and  call  us. 

But  all  our  work  is  not  this  sad  and  discouraging.  There  are 
many  who  appreciate  the  good  care  given  in  the  hospital  and  bring 
back  relatives  and  friends  and  return  themselves  when  necessary. 
The  other  day  a young  woman  came  to  see  us.  When  we  asked 
her  what  she  wanted  she  replied,  “Oh,  I just  came  to  see  you  and 
thank  you  for  all  you  did  for  me  when  I was  sick.”  This  is  the 
second  time  she  has  done  that. 

I would  like  to  copy  an  extract  of  a letter  written  by  a Karen 
to  the  missionary  in  charge  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged 
after  he  had  visited  his  wife  who  was  in  the  hospital.  “Clara  de- 
cided to  stay  one  night  and  at  9 :45  a son  (a  big  fellow)  was  come. 
Both  are  doing  well.  We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  although 
differently  looked  after  from  her  other  occasions  she  is  keeping 
very  fit, — no  charcoal  fire,  no  brick  fomentations.  With  this  ex- 
ception of  a couple  of  pills  she  gets  nothing  but  food  and  care.  It 
is  more  of  God’s  care  and  help  than  human’s.  Everything  is  clean, 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  The  buildings  are  on  the  top  of  everything 
in  town  and  I feel  as  if  I am  somewhere  near  heaven.  The  doctor 
and  nurses  are  always  kind.” 
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I am  very  happy  in  my  work  and  really  hate  to  think  of  the 
time  when  I must  leave  for  the  necessary  furlough  though  I al- 
ready begin  to  feel  the  need  of  going  to  school  again  and  of  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  latest  methods,  etc. 


Marriages 

Owen-Shull.  On  August  15,  1925,  Doris  E.  Owen  to  Dr. 
Ernest  Clay  Shull.  At  home,  Marytown,  West  Virginia. 

Hardy-Draper.  On  August  19,  1925,  Mary  Evaline  Hardy 
to  Dr.  William  Banford  Draper. 

MacDonald-Morrison.  At  St.  Paul’s  Manse,  Glace  Bay, 
Nova  Scotia,  on  July  23,  1925,  Florence  M.  MacDonald  (1918), 
to  Mr.  John  Murdock  Morrison. 

DeLong-Dea.  On  June  12,  1925,  Adelaide  DeLong  (1918),  to 
Mr.  Robert  Dea,  at  Rutland,  Massachusetts. 

Bynon-Stevens.  On  June  22,  1925,  Louise  A.  Bynon  (1922), 
to  Mr.  Mark  D.  Stevens,  at  Portland,  Maine. 

Rogers-Dewar.  On  September  2,  1925,  Natalie  Rogers 
(1924),  to  Mr.  Harry  Dewar.  At  home  Medfield,  Mass. 


Births 

On  August  28,  1925,  a son,  James  Hartzell,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Worth  Hayes  (Ruth  Hartzell,  1920). 

On  August  20,  1925,  a son,  Robert  Holmes,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Chester  Jones  (Eva  Holmes,  1918). 

On  August  5,  1925,  a girl,  Sigrid,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  L. 
Robinson  (Olga  Olsen,  1915),  at  Peking  Union  Medical  College, 
Peking,  China. 

On  July  19,  1925,  a son,  Horace,  Junior,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Schermerhom  (Louise  Spear,  1923). 


Engagements 

Ruth  MacAllister  Stickney  (1922)  to  Mr.  D.  Burt  Straight. 
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Deaths 

Garnet  Isabel  Pelton  (Class  1902),  was  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
when  her  last  call  came,  June  15,  1925.  In  1917  she  undertook 
the  organization  of  the  Denver  Tuberculosis  Society  and  for  four 
years  gave  her  earnest  efforts  to  the  development  of  this  (then 
pioneer)  work.  In  1897  she  graduated  from  Wellesley  College, 
her  graduation  having  been  delayed  because  of  a breakdown.  She 
studied  two  years  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  after  this  and  then 
took  her  training  at  the  Mass.  General  Hospital.  Her  first  work 
was  in  Social  Service  at  the  Denison  House,  Tyler  St.,  Boston, 
from  whence  she  was  sought  to  assist  Dr.  Richard  Cabot,  then 
starting  our  Hospital  Social  Service,  being  the  first  pioneer  in  this 
field.  At  this  time  she  suffered  another  complete  breakdown  of 
health  and  was  obliged  to  rest  for  quite  a period.  Several  years 
were  spent  in  traveling  abroad.  For  two  years  she  was  head  of 
the  organized  charities  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  where  she 
had  gone  previously  to  recuperate.  When  a subsequent  break- 
down hindered  her  work,  she  went  to  Denver  where,  as  above, 
she  organized  the  great  work  and  in  1921  became  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Colorado  Tuberculosis  Association,  which  position 
she  held  up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  For  a year  and  a half  she 
had  in  1916-17  edited  a department  in  the  Journal  of  Nursing  un- 
der the  title  of  “Events  of  the  Day.”  Nothing  better  can  be  given 
of  her  life-work  as  a whole  than  what  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  said,  that 
she  showed  “quite  extraordinary  insight  and  originality  in  social 
and  medical  social  work,  abundant  expertness  as  a nurse,  great 
charm  and  energy”  in  all  she  undertook  to  do.  From  the  begin- 
ning she  bravely  combatted  ill-health  and  has  left  behind  her  an 
example  of  courage. 

Mrs.  M.  Rowan  (nee  Maria  L.  Blaney,  Class  of  1884)  died 
on  August  2,  1925.  She  practiced  private  nursing  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  whom  she  cared  for  through  a long  and  suffering 
illness.  An  only  child  and  daughter  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  Sorrow  and  difficult  circumstances  were  met  with  a cheer- 
fulness much  to  her  credit. 

Elizabeth  Myrtle  .Miller  (Class,  1907),  died  April  25,  1925, 
in  the  Henry  Ford  Hospital,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  funeral  was  at 
Greenlawn  Cemetery,  Salem. 
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She  was  associated  for  many  years  with  the  Parke,  Davis 
Company  at  Detroit. 

Muriel  Fulton  (1919),  died  on  Ward  C on  August  14.  Miss 
Fulton  did  private  nursing  since  graduation  and  was  one  of  those 
nurses  who  was  very  capable  in  families.  She  had  an  unusually 
pleasing  manner  and  it  seems  particularly  sad  that  death  must 
claim  such  a young  woman.  Miss  Fulton’s  mother  was  with  her 
here  for  many  weeks  and  we  became  very  fond  of  her.  We  are 
sorry  indeed  for  the  members  of  Miss  Fulton’s  family. 

Alice  K.  Ruggles  (Class,  1902),  who  died  July  8,  1925,  has 
left  many  appreciative  friends  to  mourn  her  loss.  She  had  much 
executive,  as  the  results  of  her  work  show  in  the  hospitals  of 
which  she  had  charge  during  her  professional  career.  These  were, 
the  Faulkner  Hospital,  Jamaica  Plain ; the  Evanston,  111.,  Hospital ; 
the  Infants’,  before  its  consolidation  with  the  Children’s  Hospital 
Boston;  and  for  one  year  the  Milford  Hospital,  from  which  she 
resigned  Dec.  31,  1924,  on  account  of  ill  health.  After  resigning 
from  the  Evanston  Hospital,  Miss  Ruggles  went  to  Europe  to 
study  hospital  methods.  While  there  the  World- War  broke 
out  and  she  remained,  learning  much  of  the  improved  hospital 
practice  brought  by  the  War.  Her  birthplace  was  Fitchburg, 
Mass.  (1867).  But  she  was  brought  up  and  lived  many  years  in 
Reading.  The  burial  took  place  from  her  brother’s,  Mr.  Walter 
G.  Ruggles’  residence  there.  The  casket  was  covered  with  most 
beautiful  flowers — ^the  beauty  of  nature  above,  of  spirit  below. 
She  is  survived  by  her  brother  and  by  a sister,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Haley 
of  Salem.  In  looking  back  upon  the  chief  characteristics  of  her 
life  one  sees  accuracy  in  word,  thought  and  deed — so  essential  to 
nursing.  She  always  did  all  things  perfectly  with  all  her  might 
This  made  her  an  excellent  teacher  and  a wholesome  disciplinarian 
— qualities  she  endeavored  to  reproduce  in  her  pupils.  The  suf- 
fering connected  with  her  long  illness  was  patiently  borne. 
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Nurses’  Uniforms 

Made  to  order,  materials 
supplied  if  desired 

M.  G.  H.  uniforms  a specialty 

Abdominal,  Sacroiliac  and 
Ptosis  Belts 


Miss  Ella  F.  Glennon 

420  Soylston  St.  Room  308 

Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  B.B.  2580 


SHOES  OF 
CHARACTER 


SHOES  OF 
COMFORT 


Shoes 


Style  600 
Black  Kid 
Lace  Oxford 
Price  $5.00 


Style  650 
B ack  Kid 
Blucher  Oxford 
Price  $5.00 


Does  the  nurse  give  enough  thought  to  the 
care  of  her  feet?  We  have  spent  considerable 
time  developing  the  Nurses  Aide  shoes  and 
today  they  are  endorsed  by  several  Boston 
Orthopedic  Surgeons. 

We  use  good  materials,  and  are  very  careful  in 
the  construction  of  these  shoes.  They  are  made 
on  Morgan’s  Modified  last,  carrying  leather 
soles  and  rubber  heels. 

We  carry  all  sizes  in  A.  B,  C and  D at 
our  Boston  office.  If  ordering  by  mail, 
specify  style  number,  or  if  convenient, 
you  may  call  and  be  fitted  to  your 
proper  size. 

Please  send  P.  O. 

Money  Order,  Parcel  Post  Paid 

Check  or  Draft  in  U.S.  A. 

today. 

MORGAN  SHOE  CO. 

TEL.  CONGRESS  7266 


Style  500 
White  Canvas 
Lace  Oxford 
Price  $4.50 


Style  750 
Black  Kid 
High  Shoe 
Price  $6.00 


170  SUMMER  ST.,  DEPT.  C 33  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Fairview,  a vacation  and  week-end  house  for  nurses,  situated  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  year. 
Board  and  lodging,  $1.00  per  day  for  student  nurses;  $1.50  per  day  for 
graduate  nurses ; and  $2.00  per  day  for  any  friend  a nurse  may  be  allowed 
to  take  there.  Stay  is  limited  to  two  weeks.  Each  guest  is  expected  to 
take  care  of  her  room.  For  reservations  write  to  Miss  Cossey,  483  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  or  telephone  B.  B.  8000  between  2 and  4 p.m. 


There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the  Alumnae : 

1.  Active  Membership.  Fee,  $4.50. 

These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents  of  Massachusetts. 
This  membership  includes  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses  Association  and  the  American  Nurses  Association.  It  includes 
the  Quarterly  Record. 
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Not  necessarily  registered.  Graduates  may  join  as  Associates  before 
they  have  opportunity  to  take  State  Board  Examinations,  and  have 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Alumnae,  but  are  not  members  of  the 
state  and  national  associations.  Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 

The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  year.  Dues  are  payable  January  of  each  year. 
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CHRISTMAS 

“This  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy  morn, 
Wherein  the  Son  of  Heaven’s  eternal  King, 

Of  wedded  Maid  and  Virgin  Mother  born, 

Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring; 

For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing, 

That  He  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 

And  with  His  Father  work  us  a perpetual  peace.” 

— John  Milton. 
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Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association 

By  Carrie  M.  Hall,  1904 

Members  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association  who 
attended  the  autumn  meetings  on  October  9 and  10,  at  the  Maple- 
wood Hotel  in  Pittsfield,  awakened  to  a great  surprise  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  on  finding  the  ground  covered  with  snow. 

The  journey  to  Pittsfield  the  afternoon  before,  by  motor  and 
train,  had  been  through  a country  which  was  a blaze  of  glory  with 
autumn  foliage.  The  morning  found  the  world  apparently  im- 
mersed in  the  middle  of  winter.  Those  who  had  gone  by  bus  and 
motor  envied  those  who  had  gone  by  train,  and  those  returning 
by  train  found  themselves  much  delayed  on  account  of  the  storm. 
The  storm,  however,  did  not  lessen  the  hospitality  of  the  Berk- 
shire County  nurses,  nor  decrease  the  enthusiasm  of  those  pres- 
ent, nor  apparently  detract  from  the  attendance  at  the  meetings. 
It  is  true  that  the  storm  did  interfere  with  some  of  the  luncheon 
plans  and  rides  through  Berkshire  County,  which  the  County 
Medical  Society  had  been  kind  enough  to  arrange,  and  also  with 
the  teas  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th. 

All  the  sessions  were  well  attended.  The  ballroom  in  the 
Maplewood  Hotel,  which  proved  such  an  ideal  place  for  meetings, 
was  filled. 

Seldom  has  the  organization  been  favored  with  so  fine  a pro- 
gram of  musical  selections  as  was  given  at  every  session  in  Pitts- 
field. The  Pittsfield  nurses  are  indeed  to  be  commended  for  their 
splendid  efforts  in  securing  for  our  enjoyment  such  fine  musical 
talent  and  in  bringing  to  us  such  representative  citizens  to  address 
us.  In  two  or  three  instances  the  speakers  scheduled  were  unable 
to  be  present,  but  sent  substitutes  who  were  altogether  acceptable. 
The  addresses  on  Friday  evening  were  all  timely  and  stimulating, 
and  were  cordially  received  by  our  nurses.  The  speech  of  Dr. 
Henry  Colt  of  the  Berkshire  County  District  Medical  Society  was 
especially  good. 

On  Saturday,  the  section  meetings  were  particularly  interest- 
ing. The  Private  Duty  Section,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss 
Anne  Radford,  and  the  Public  Health  Section,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Miss  Laura  A.  Draper,  provoked  a good  deal  of  in- 
teresting discussion.  The  presence  of  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Fox, 
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president  of  the  National  Organization  of  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing, stimulated  much  enthusiasm  in  the  Public  Health  Section, 
and  in  the  meetings  generally.  So  much  interest  was  created  in 
the  Private  Duty  Section  through  the  presence  of  Miss  Parsons  in 
her  capacity  as  registrar  of  the  Suffolk  County  Central  Directory 
that  the  lunch  hour  was  cut  short  in  order  that  the  members  might 
discuss  with  her  the  pressing  problems  of  the  private  duty  nurse. 
The  new  field  secretary  of  the  American  Nurses’  Association, 
Miss  Edith  J.  Clapp,  was  also  present.  She  spoke  briefly  at  each 
session  and  did  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  state  associations  and  the  American  Nurses’  Associa- 
tion, and  National  Headquarters  where  the  work  of  the  national 
organization  is  carried  on. 

This  year  being  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Nursing,  the  occasion  is  being  used  to  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  nurses  of  the  country  and  to  stimulate  the  mem- 
bers to  greater  support  of  the  Journal,  in  order  that  it  may  be  an 
even  greater  success  than  it  has  already  been.  Sally  Johnson, 
president  of  the  State  League  and  member  of  the  Journal  Board 
of  Directors,  spoke  enthusiastically  on  this  subject. 

Miss  Marietta  Barnaby  brought  to  us  an  account  of  the  meet- 
ings at  Helsingfors,  Finland,  in  July  last,  of  the  International 
Council  of  Nurses.  Miss  Barnaby’s  description  was  sympathetic, 
enthusiastic,  and  vivid.  To  those  who  had  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  attend,  she  brought  a picture  through  description,  which 
made  us  feel  that  we  had  almost  been  in  attendance  ourselves.  She 
clearly  portrayed  that  gathering  of  a thousand  nurses  from  thirty- 
three  countries,  the  entertainment  of  whom  had  been  accepted  as 
the  responsibility  not  only  of  the  nurses  of  Finland,  but  of  the 
whole  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  report  will  be  printed 
and  distributed,  so  that  every  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses’  Association  may  have  the  privilege  of  reading  it.  She 
left  us  with  the  thought  that  “there  is  no  nationality  in  nursing.” 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  to  be  forwarded  to  all  United 
States  Senators  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  to 
the  Massachusetts  Senators,  urging  immediate  action  on  the  World 
Court,  which  will  come  before  our  United  States  Senate  in  De- 
cember. 
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The  sessions  were  full  of  interest  and  every  member  left  with 
the  feeling  of  having  partaken  of  unusually  interesting  meetings, 
and  of  having  been  the  recipients  of  marked  hospitality,  not  only 
from  the  nurses  of  Berkshire  County,  but  from  the  County  Medi- 
cal Society  and  from  many  of  the  citizens  and  business  concerns 
in  Pittsfield. 


Graduation 

Graduation  exercises  will  be  on  Thursday  evening,  January 
14.  iVIiss  Ada  Comstock,  president  of  Radcliffe  College,  will  give 
the  address.  All  graduates  of  the  school  are  invited  to  these 
exercises.  We  do  not  undertake  to  send  a formal  invitation  to 
you  all,  but  the  larger  the  number  of  the  alumnae  present,  the 
happier  we  are. 


M.  G.  H.  Alumnae  in  New  York 

Congratulations  and  good  luck  to  the  M.  G.  H.  Alumnae  in 
New  York.  May  it  never  forget  to  send  a report  of  its  activities 
to  the  Quarterly  Record.  The  experiment  is  being  watched 
with  keen  interest,  and  we  hope  it  may  encourage  others  to  do 
likewise. 


The  Graduate  Uniform 

Our  nurses  who  live  outside  of  Boston  have  often  found  it 
difficult  to  get  our  graduate  uniform  satisfactorily  made. 

Many  nurses  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
have  the  skirt  and  waist  sewed  together  and  when  we  should  get 
rid  of  the  buttons  on  the  back  of  the  skirt  because  they  scratch  the 
furniture. 

Morris  & Co.,  Inc.,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  who  manufac- 
ture the  Paul  Jones  Nurses’  Costumes,  have  been  given  the  privi- 
lege of  making  our  uniform. 

These  are  in  one  piece  with  the  lengthened  waist  line  and 
the  skirt  buttons  are  on  the  front  side  plait. 

In  Boston  these  uniforms  may  be  bought  from  R.  H.  Stearns 
& Co.  Miss  Bowser  has  charge  of  these  uniforms.  The  uni- 
forms are  made  in  poplin  and  in  broadcloth.  One  is  Paul  Jones 
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No.  1156  in  Ryster  5 star,  2 ply  poplin,  and  the  other  Paul  Jones 
No.  1157  in  Ryster  5 star,  2 ply  broadcloth. 

Graduates  purchasing  these  uniforms  must  produce  an  iden- 
tification slip.  These  slips  will  come  to  you  as  part  of  the  notice 
of  the  December  meeting  of  the  Alumnae.  Other  graduates  wish- 
ing identification  slips  may  procure  them  by  writing  to  Miss  John- 
son. Graduates  are  asked  to  make  no  effort  to  buy  these  uniforms 
without  an  identification  slip.  This  measure  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  uniforms  may  be  protected.  At  a later  date  it  is  ex- 
pected that  other  Paul  Jones  dealers  will  carry  these  uniforms. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  ready-made  uniforms  will 
fit  the  individual  perfectly,  like  the  uniform  which  is  made  by 
Miss  Glennon,  and  probably  a small  number  of  our  nurses  living 
in  Boston  will  buy  the  ready-made  uniform.  However,  those  liv- 
ing outside  of  Boston  I am  sure  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
get  these  ready-made  uniforms  even  though  they  have  to  have 
some  alterations,  as  most  ready-made  garments  do.  They  are  sure 
to  be  more  satisfactory  than  when  made  by  a dressmaker  who  is 
not  used  to  making  uniforms.  Few  of  us  can  walk  into  a shop 
and  find  a garment  which  absolutely  fits. 


Cape  for  Graduates 

At  an  early  date  we  hope  that  a longer  cape  with  a blue  lin- 
ing similar  to  the  blue  in  our  pin,  will  be  authorized  for  our  gradu- 
ates. The  student  cape  was  made  short  in  order  that  the  student 
nurse  might  work  in  it.  That  cape  is  too  short  for  the  use  of  the 
graduates. 

We  are  corresponding  with  C.  D.  Williams  & Co.,  hoping 
that  they  may  produce  a longer  cape  of  the  same  gray  material  as 
the  students’  cape  but  with  a lining  as  indicated.  At  this  writing 
the  details  are  still  uncompleted. 


Young  Lincolns  from  the  ‘‘Land  of  the  Sky*’ 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Mountain  Herald,  pub- 
lished by  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University  at  Harrogate,  Ten- 
nessee. Miss  Harry  is  a graduate  of  the  class  of  1919.  Words 
cannot  express  our  admiration  of  Miss  Harry’s  work. 
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“One  of  the  red  letter  dates  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University 
was  the  coming  this  year  of  forty-nine  young  people  from  one 
county  in  North  Carolina.  The  story  of  this  event  is  indeed  in- 
spiring, for  it  shows  the  fruits  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  a de- 
voted Delano  Memorial  Red  Cross  Nurse  with  the  odds  against 
her,  the  plodding  and  trudging  over  mountain  passes  and  down 
ravines  and  impassable  chasms  and  over  flooded  streams,  making 
her  regular  calls  in  communities  where  the  Red  Cross  symbol  of 
mercy  had  never  been  seen  before.  As  she  stopped  at  each  cabin 
and  found  young  people  there  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  ruddy  of 
complexion  and  clear  eyes,  she  began  to  talk  of  greater  things — 
of  school  and  the  outside  world  and  of  success.  These  trips  set 
the  fire  to  burning. 

“Two  years  ago  Miss  Margaret  Harry,  for  she  is  the  heroine, 
sent  two  students  to  Lincoln  Memorial  University  from  her 
county  and  they  both  made  good.  One  is  now  preparing  to  be- 
come a physician  and  the  other  went  back  home  this  summer  and 
helped  to  demonstrate  dressmaking  and  home  sanitation.  Presi- 
dent Matthews  was  so  well  pleased  with  these  students  that  he 
offered  further  help  to  Miss  Harry.  The  result  was  that  forty- 
seven  more  are  here  now  ready  for  the  work.  This  will  mean  a 
new  day,  for  these  forty-seven  will  go  back  home  and  help  to 
build  roads  and  plant  more  corn,  wheat  and  fruit. 

“Of  these  forty-seven  students,  twenty-eight  must  earn  their 
entire  way  or  get  assistance  from  friends.  The  Nancy  Hanks 
Memorial  Association  has  succeeded  in  getting  some  help  from  a 
number  of  our  friends.  Much  more  help  in  money  and  clothing 
is  needed.  One  hundred  dollars  with  what  the  student  can  earn 
will  take  one  through  a year.  We  need  help  to  meet  this  unusual 
situation. 

“Miss  Harry  left  Highlands  with  her  caravan,  and  drove  them 
all  through  to  Harrogate  in  a single  day.  She  realizes  that  the 
opportunities  offered  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University  are  excep- 
tional, and  feels  that  she  can  build  no  greater  monument  to  herself 
and  to  the  Red  Cross  than  to  educate  these  fifty  young  people  and 
send  them  back  home  to  help  build  up  their  own  communities. 
Her  work  is  heroic,  and  deserves  the  unstinted  praise  and  co- 
operation of  all  who  can  help. 
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“So,  this  year,  from  The  Land  of  the  Sky/  from  Highlands, 
forty-five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level,  forty-nine  students 
came  because  a devoted  worker  inspired  them  and  because  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  beckoned  to  them  to  come.  They  are  here, 
they  are  pleased,  they  want  to  stay  and  they  will  stay  as  long  as 
our  generous  friends  make  it  possible  for  them  to  stay.” 


Some  Problems  of  the  Rural  School  Nurse  * 

By  Julia  P.  Wilkinson,  1921 

Read  at  the  Fourth  Convention  of  the  New  England  Division  of  the 
American  Nurses’  Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  June,  1925. 

The  task  before  the  rural  school  nurse  is  in  many  respects  a 
different  one  from  that  of  the  city  nurse.  She  must  face  some 
problems  which  are  peculiar  to  the  country,  others  which  have  long 
since  been  worked  out  in  the  cities.  She  must  combine  many 
functions  and  vary  her  methods  according  to  conditions. 

Usually  working  without  a school  doctor,  and  lacking  money 
and  facilities,  she  undertakes  the  health  supervision  of  children 
scattered  among  many  widely  separated  district  schools. 

She  must  try  to  help  the  seriously  underweight  or  pretuber- 
cular  children  without  the  myriad  helps  available  in  the  city, — 
open  air  classrooms,  facilities  for  rest  periods,  nutrition  classes. 

In  different  district  schools,  remote  from  each  other,  she  will 
find  one  cardiac  or  two  or  three  subnormal  children  needing 
specialized  group  care  suited  to  their  particular  handicap. 

She  must  devise  means  of  obtaining  many  types  of  care  for 
children  of  poor,  ignorant,  low-grade  families  living  miles  from 
a settlement.  She  must,  if  she  sees  and  faces  the  real  underlying 
problems  basic  to  many  of  the  health  problems,  cope  with  social 
conditions  so  serious  and  so  many  sided  that  in  the  city  half  a 
dozen  co-operating  agencies  would  be  at  work  on  the  situation. 

In  the  matter  of  bringing  about  correction  of  defects,  it  falls 
to  the  rural  nurse  to  take  even  more  responsibility  and  exercise 
more  initiative  than  is  usually  necessary  in  the  city.  The  first  pub- 
lic health  nurse  to  work  in  any  locality  will  invariably  find  an  ac- 
cumulation of  cases  of  serious  physical  defects  among  children  in 
the  more  distant  rural  schools  and  among  poor  families  who  never 
have  medical  care  except  in  extreme  emergencies. 
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An  active  campaign  to  provide  for  children  needing  glasses, 
tonsillectomies,  and  other  forms  of  care,  not  only  clears  away  some 
of  the  results  of  neglect  in  the  past,  but  is  an  excellent  and  often 
the  only  way  of  arousing  popular  interest  in  health  matters.  Not 
until  this  interest  is  captured  does  the  nurse  find  much  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  prevention  and  meet  with  any  understanding.  She 
has,  by  practical  work,  to  earn  her  right  to  voice  these  new  no- 
tions,— so  at  variance  with  the  old  fatalistic  acceptance  of  disease, 
with  which  practically  everyone  in  the  country  is  infected. 

As  far  as  physical  defects  in  the  children  are  concerned,  there 
are  as  many  conscientious  parents  in  the  country  as  in  the  city, 
though  some  need  to  have  these  matters  called  to  their  attention. 
A busy  farmer  may  see  as  little  of  his  children  as  any  city  business 
man.  The  school  day  is  very  long,  the  children  often  start  early 
on  tlie  school  team,  take  dinner  with  them,  and  in  the  winter  it  is 
after  dark  when  they  return  home. 

For  advice  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  their  own  doctor 
in  the  home  town,  those  parents  who  are  prosperous  farmers  will 
take  their  children  to  cities  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Such  cor- 
rections very  often  have  to  wait  until  summer,  when  the  roads  are 
good  and  the  trip  can  be  made  by  car.  If  the  nurse  is  employed 
during  the  school  year  only,  she  is  unable  to  gauge  the  full  results 
of  the  winter's  work  until  later. 

Then,  as  ever}*where,  there  are  parents  willing  for  corrective 
work  to  be  done,  but  unable  to  pay  for  it.  The  country  nurse  does 
not  have  available  a multitude  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for 
free  care.  At  every  turn  she  misses  a well  equipped  country  hos- 
pital. 

Doctors  in  countr>^  practice  give  a great  deal  of  what  is  virtu- 
ally free  care,  when  they  attend  families  who,  they  know,  cannot 
pay  bills.  When  there  is  no  school  doctor,  the  nurse  must  of 
course  refer  children  to  their  family  doctor  for  heart  and  lung 
examination,  for  advice  about  correction  of  defects,  or  when  she 
finds  symptoms  of  communicable  disease.  In  many  cases  the  only 
method  productive  of  results  is  for  the  nurse,  with  the  family’s 
permission,  personally  to  steer  the  child  to  the  physician  who  the 
family  say  is  their  doctor.  The  nurse  is  then,  in  poor,  ignorant 
cases,  practically  asking  the  doctor  to  help  the  child  and  the  nurse 
in  her  work,  by  giving  advice  and  care  which  will  yield  no  revenue. 
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I have  found  the  doctors  uniformly  helpful  in  such  situations.  It 
is  a continuation  of  what  they  have  done  before,  only  it  happens 
to  be  the  nurse  who  brings  the  case  to  their  attention. 

In  spite  of  this  help,  it  is  frequently  necessary  for  the  rural 
nurse  to  meet  the  problem  of  financing  medical  and  surgical  care 
for  children.  In  a small  village  often  the  one  and  only  organiza- 
tion which  has  funds  which  may  be  used  for  corrective  work, 
without  reference  to  church  affiliations  or  lodge  membership,  is 
the  local  Red  Cross  chapter. 

There  is  one  group  of  children  for  whom  the  nurse  can  do  a 
good  deal  if  she  goes  about  it  wisely.  These  are  the  children  sup- 
ported by  the  county  or  town  and  boarded  out  in  families  by  the 
county  commissioners  or  selectmen.  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
school  register  that  the  persons  given  under  “parent  or  guardian” 
may  be  unrelated  to  the  child ; one  might  find  this  out  by  accident 
or  not  at  all.  The  best  way  is  to  go  to  the  selectmen  and  county 
commissioners  when  one  first  enters  the  community,  and  get  a list 
of  all  children  under  their  care,  checking  up  on  changes  from 
time  to  time. 

There  is  a wide  variation  in  the  types  of  families  with  whom 
these  children  are  placed.  They  may  have  no  conception  of  their 
responsibility  for  the  child  beyond  the  giving  of  food,  shelter, 
clothing  and  kind  treatment.  Even  when  the  care  is  very  kindly, 
one  finds  not  infrequently  that  the  children’s  physical  condition  is 
far  from  good,  because  the  foster  family  either  is  not  aware  of 
the  defect  or  hesitates  to  call  the  attention  of  the  officials  to  it  and 
ask  to  have  it  remedied. 

If  one  establishes  a good  working  relationship  with  these 
public  officials,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  secure  all  dental  work, 
glasses,  and  other  special  care  for  the  children.  It  has  not  been 
my  plan  to  ask  for  too  much  at  once,  so  that  the  total  cost  will  be 
staggering.  Frequent  conferences,  to  arrange  to  meet  a definite 
need  of  a definite  child,  increase  their  interest  in  these  children’s 
health,  and  are  a step  toward  the  much  needed  medical  super- 
vision of  children  placed  by  local  public  authorities. 

Even  when  the  financial  side  is  provided  for,  defects  go  un- 
corrected unless  the  nurse  enlists  aid  in  every  direction.  She 
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comes  to  think  in  terms  of  long  distances,  and  must  range  far 
afield  to  secure  special  types  of  care,  if  they  are  not  available  in 
her  territory. 

In  the  first  year  of  a nurse’s  work  she  will  find  an  accumula- 
tion of  defective  vision  cases.  In  the  section  of  northern  New 
England,  with  which  I am  familiar,  the  need  for  attention  ap- 
peared so  imperative  that  delay  even  until  the  close  of  the  school 
year  seemed  inadvisable.  It  was  possible  to  interest  an  oculist 
from  a city  seventy-five  miles  away.  Clinics  were  held  three  suc- 
cessive days  at  four  centers,  a portable  dark  room  being  set  up 
when  each  center  was  reached.  The  trips  between  centers  had  to 
be  made  in  a snowmobile  through  the  deep  drifts  of  early  Febru- 
ary. People  drove  many  miles  in  sleighs  to  take  advantage  of  the 
clinics.  Over  one  hundred  patients  were  examined,  including  ear, 
nose,  and  throat  cases,  and  a few  adults.  Thirty-five  children  ob- 
tained glasses  through  these  clinics,  leaving  no  serious  cases  un- 
attended to. 

The  following  year,  when  the  number  of  cases  is  too  few  to 
warrant  such  a clinic,  townspeople  will  usually  be  glad  to  lend 
their  cars  for  a day’s  trip  to  take  a group  of  children  to  the  ocu- 
list, a step  toward  community  interest  and  responsibility. 

Very  effective  throat  clinics  can  be  put  on,  even  in  remote 
towns,  where  many  children  live  over  twenty  miles  from  a doctor 
or  railroad.  In  a consolidated  school  in  such  a town,  clinics  have 
been  held  two  successive  years  on  a Saturday  toward  the  end  of 
the  school  year.  Sometimes  town  halls  or  grange  halls  are  used, 
but  they  are  not  as  well  adapted  as  a two-story  building,  or  at 
least  one  with  several  rooms.  Children  ought  not  to  have  to  lie 
about  uncomfortably  on  the  hard  benches  of  a town  hall,  while 
those  waiting  their  turn  become  more  frightened  every  minute  by 
what  they  see  and  hear. 

In  the  consolidated  school  building  referred  to,  a downstairs 
classroom  serves  as  a waiting  room,  an  upstairs  one  for  undress- 
ing the  children,  the  superintendent’s  office  as  operating  room,  and 
a good  sized  room  from  which  the  seats  and  typewriter  tables  can 
be  removed,  as  recovery  room.  Cot  beds  and  mattresses,  cotton 
blankets,  oil  stove,  pails,  basins,  and  all  other  equipment  are  loaned 
by  townspeople.  If  mattresses  are  well  protected  by  newspaper 
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padding  and  returned  in  good  condition,  one  meets  with  entire 
willingness  to  lend  the  same  articles  the  following  year. 

For  these  clinics  the  anesthetist  comes  from  the  nearest  town, 
the  specialist  one  hundred  miles.  The  mothers  and  volunteer 
helpers  assist  with  after  care.  Ten  or  twelve  children  can  be 
operated  on  and  given  a chance  for  comfortable  recovery,  and 
overnight  care  if  necessary. 

Tonsil  and  adenoid  operations  are  not  seriously  dreaded  now 
in  the  country.  In  fact,  they  are  quite  the  vogue  and  there  is  some 
tendency  to  expect  too  spectacular  results  from  them. 

Dental  clinics  require  more  preparation,  for  people  are  not 
greatly  interested  at  first.  The  teeth  of  the  older  generation  were 
neglected,  gave  much  trouble,  were  extracted  early  and  replaced  by 
false  teeth.  Many  a country  boy  has  been  advised  by  his  father, 
“Your  own  teeth  they  hain’t  no  good.  Let  ’em  rot  quick  and  have 
’em  out,  and  get  some  that  won’t  ache.”  Or  one  finds  children 
who  have  been  discouraged  or  actually  prevented  from  brushing 
their  teeth,  being  told  that  it  is  the  brushing  that  causes  decay. 

As  for  the  relation  of  diet  to  the  proper  development  of 
teeth,  that  is  a subject  little  enough  understood  in  the  city,  but  in 
the  country  it  seems  to  be  an  entirely  new  idea  even  to  those 
people  who  are  in  general  well  informed.  Neither  do  people  real- 
ize the  need  of  early  care,  but  once  they  really  give  the  matter 
some  thought  they  become  keenly  interested  and  clamor  for  a 
dental  clinic  at  once.  The  next  question  is  to  find  the  dentist,  and 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  persuade  local  dentists  to  undertake  school 
clinic  work. 

For  a dental  clinic  in  a village  eighteen  miles  from  my  head- 
quarters, the  dentist  with  whom  arrangements  were  finally  made, 
had  to  come  over  two  hundred  miles,  bringing  the  equipment  in 
his  car.  The  outfit  was  set  up  in  the  school  superintendent’s 
office.  Expense  was  met  by  parents’  fees,  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  appropriations  by  the  two  school 
boards  for  needy  cases,  the  county,  which  paid  for  all  county  chil- 
dren, and  the  local  Red  Cross  branch,  which  stood  back  of  all  ex- 
pense which  could  not  be  covered  in  other  ways. 

There  was  so  much  demand  for  care  that  the  original  time 
planned  for  the  clinic  was  extended  several  days.  One  hundred 
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and  ten  children  were  given  complete  care, — that  is,  prophylaxis 
and  all  necessary  fillings  and  extractions. 

The  clinic  proved  to  be  most  educational,  as  many  parents 
came  with  their  children  and  carried  away  new  ideas  and  infor- 
mation as  to  six-year  molars  and  the  care  of  first  teeth.  The  atti- 
tude of  fear  in  the  children,  only  a handful  of  whom  had  ever 
been  to  the  dentist  in  their  lives,  was  completely  altered. 

The  far-reaching  results  of  this  clinic  continued  to  show  out 
months  later.  The  schools  of  this  town  had  less  sickness  during 
the  winter  than  had  been  the  case  for  some  time.  School  board 
members  and  others  who  had  not  heretofore  seen  much  point  to 
school  health  work,  became  sound  supporters  of  it. 

Finally  a dentist,  who  had  earlier  declined  the  opportunity 
for  school  work,  became  interested  after  visiting  the  clinic,  so 
that  plans  are  under  way  which  will  benefit  the  children  of  another 
section. 

Those  cases,  such  as  orthopedic,  which  require  continuous 
care  at  a distance,  introduce  a new  and  more  difficult  problem. 
The  hospital  bed  and  free  care  can  be  obtained,  usually  through 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  or  by  direct  arrangement  with  a hos- 
pital in  the  state,  or  the  nearest  Shriners’  Hospital  for  Crippled 
Children.  But  it  takes  much  time  and  thought  to  find  means  to 
transport  orthopedic  cases  several  hundred  miles. 

Sometimes  one  does  not  even  get  to  this  point  in  the  process. 
Needy  and  neglected  cases  come  usually  from  the  remote  corners 
of  one’s  territory.  Sending  the  child  who  has  never  been  away 
from  home  before  out  into  the  unknown,  is  too  much  for  some 
parents  to  face.  One  may  work  for  months  without  succeeding 
in  persuading  the  nearly  grown  boy  with  club  foot  to  take  a chance, 
or  the  parents  of  the  four-year-old  child  with  deformed  legs  to 
have  them  straightened. 

Sometimes  they  apparently  have  their  minds  made  up,  but 
just  as  the  nurse  concludes  all  arrangements,  they  back  out.  Or 
the  older  boy  or  girl,  who  goes  to  the  hospital,  is  swamped  by 
homesickness  and  returns  against  advice. 

Every  such  case  is  a critical  matter,  with  very  definite  results 
in  the  attitude  of  the  surrounding  country.  Fortunately  there  are 
successes  to  balance  the  failures,  but  in  any  case  it  is  imperative 
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for  the  nurse  to  steer  a serene  course,  as  undisturbed  as  possible 
by  the  storms  of  comment  and  discussion  sure  to  be  provoked  by 
everything  which  is  undertaken. 

Arranging  for  the  admission  of  handicapped  children  to 
special  schools  for  the  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb,  often  located  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away,  is  very  time-consuming  for  the  nurse,  but  it 
is  valuable  as  it  does  much  more  than  providing  care  for  one  par- 
ticular child.  The  writer  has  made  a laborious  journey  of  many 
hours  with  a young  woman  who  had  never  traveled  before,  her 
nursing  baby,  which  could  not  be  left  at  home,  and  a small  blind 
boy,  so  that  the  mother  could  see  for  herself  the  school  in  which 
her  little  son  was  to  be  placed,  and  in  which  he  would  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life.  After  her  return 
her  story,  told  first  hand  and  many  times,  to  a whole  countryside, 
made  a far  stronger  and  widespread  impression  than  any  glowing 
account  the  nurse  could  have  given  of  the  child’s  advantages. 

Among  handicapped  children,  those  least  understood  in  the 
country  and  least  often  sent  to  special  schools,  are  the  mentally 
defective.  I do  not  mean  doubtful  subnormal  or  borderline  cases, 
but  low  grade  types,  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  or  to  ad- 
vance beyond  the  second  grade  in  school.  The  school  nurse  has 
little  time,  no  matter  how  keenly  she  realizes  the  need,  for  the 
continuous,  unhurried,  progressive  follow-up  work  which  would 
be  the  only  means  of  securing  voluntary  commitments. 

It  is  rarely  that  a health  problem  does  not  prove  to  be  one 
phase  of  a more  complex  situation.  It  is  when  the  nurse  becomes 
familiar  with  the  school  conditions  which  keep  children  below  the 
maximum  of  health,  and  when  she  sees  how  much  is  involved  in 
prevention,  that  she  feels  most  keenly  the  need  of  co-workers  and 
other  specialists  in  the  field. 

The  rural  school  nurse  may  be  the  only  trained  person  located 
on  the  spot,  whose  work  gives  her  an  entre  into  homes  of  all  types. 
In  the  course  of  a year  or  two  she  accumulates  enough  facts  con- 
cerning isolated  sections  to  demonstrate  the  need  of  a social  worker 
with  time  to  concentrate  on  the  problems  of  a county  or  section  of 
a county.  The  services  of  child  welfare  workers  of  private  organ- 
izations, or  state  departments,  are  so  much  in  demand  for  situa- 
tions in  which  ample  evidence  is  available  and  immediate  action 
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called  for,  that  they  do  not  have  sufficient  time  to  give  early  inves- 
tigation to  cases  in  remote  sections. 

Day  by  day  in  the  course  of  her  work  the  nurse  becomes  more 
aware  of  underlying  causes.  Let  us  imagine,  for  example,  that 
she  is  examining  a malnourished  child  in  a district  school.  The 
picture  which  the  child  before  her  presents  is  too  familiar  to  school 
nurses  to  need  enlargement.  Certain  ob\4ous  things  the  nurse  can 
and  will  do  for  the  child.  The  process  of  arranging  a doctor’s 
examination  in  the  village,  and  of  getting  teeth  and  tonsils  at- 
tended to,  involves  minor  difficulties,  but  none  that  cannot  be 
overcome.  The  next  school  board  meeting  will  give  the  superin- 
tendent and  nurse  a chance  to  talk  adjustable  seats  in  that  school. 
They  are  sorely  needed  to  replace  the  old  benches  which  accentu- 
ate the  child’s  slouchy  posture.  The  young  district  teacher  is  in- 
experienced, but  she  has  a fund  of  energy^  and  initiative.  She  will 
beside  teaching  eight  grades,  take  delight  in  the  efficient  running 
of  a hot  lunch  project  this  ^\'inter,  and  will  try  her  hand  at  dental 
charts,  and  health  plays,  posters  and  contests. 

But  what  home  conditions  does  the  nurse  see  back  of  the 
child?  Perhaps  it  may  be  a clean  enough  place,  with  a kindly 
atmosphere,  but  of  a vast  ignorance  of  the  proper  dietary.  Milk 
may  be  abundant  and  good,  but,  “the  children  don’t  like  it,”  a 
stumbling  block  beyond  which  the  mother  has  never  gone.  Vege- 
tables are  grown,  but  not  in  great  variety,  and  w’hen  the  short 
summer  is  over  they  never  appear  on  the  table  until  the  following 
year.  The  nurse  does  what  she  can  in  a home  visit,  but  longs  for 
the  help  a nutrition  worker  could  give. 

Fortunate  the  child,  if  she  comes  from  a home  no  worse  than 
that.  There  are  many  children  in  the  country  who  may  be  said 
to  have  no  continuous  hom.e  life.  During  even  one  year  of  work 
I discovered  that  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  children  with 
whom  I came  in  contact  were  not  living  in  a home  of  any  stability, 
with  both  parents.  Divorce  is  frequent.  The  mother  may  have  a 
child  or  two  with  her  while  she  works  out  in  the  dubious  role  of 
housekeeper  for  some  farmer.  Or  the  children  may  be  knocking 
about  with  their  father  and  have  no  woman  to  take  care  of  them. 
The  parents  may  separate  at  frequent  interv^als.  Meantime,  for 
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short  or  long  periods,  but  usually  with  a feeling  of  impermanence, 
the  children  may  be  with  relatives,  or  merely  “staying”  with  any 
family  willing  to  take  them  in. 

Individual  children,  I grant,  may  have  the  fortune  to  fall  into 
wonderfully  good  hands,  and  are  brought  up  by  people  than  whom 
there  are  none  better.  But  in  many  cases  the  process  is  casual  in 
the  extreme.  Space  is  not  so  much  at  a premium  as  in  the  city. 
Some  place  can  usually  be  found  to  tuck  away  an  extra  child,  but 
it  may  have  to  take  its  chances,  like  a stray  kitten  allowed  the  run 
of  the  barn. 

After  one  has  been  in  a community  for  a time,  people  begin 
coming  to  one  with  stories  of  situations  which  involve  physical 
neglect  of  children,  moral  danger  or  actual  harm.  They  are  situa- 
tions which  everybody  suspects  and  deplores,  but  dependable  in- 
formation is  extremely  hard  to  obtain,  and  action  often  still  harder. 
Why,  you  may  ask,  do  not  individual  or  local  authorities  take  care 
of  these  matters  of  the  proper  environment  for  children? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  greater  civic  pride  and  responsibility 
are  needed,  but  country  people  cannot  be  put  down  arbitrarily  as 
cowardly  or  neglectful.  If  city  officials  were  holding  office  as  a 
secondary  matter,  and  were  having  to  obtain  information  about 
people  with  whom  they  had  gone  to  school  and  who  had  lived  all 
their  lives  on  the  next  farm,  they  would  find  their  course  of  action 
decidedly  complicated.  One  can  understand  delays  and  vague 
action,  even  while  urging  that  no  personal  considerations  nor  the 
possibility  of  stirring  up  neighborhood  trouble  be  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  protection  of  children. 

If  the  public  health  nurse  is  well  informed  she  can  acquaint 
local  people  with  many  facilities  in  their  state  with  which  they 
have  not  been  in  touch,  and  procure  for  them  services  of  which 
they  have  not  made  use.  The  very  people  who  would  hotly  resent 
interference  by  outside  authority,  will  seek  help  from  the  same 
source  if  it  appears  a free  choice  on  their  part  and  not  imposed  on 
them  from  above. 

Growing  interest  in  their  own  local  social  conditions  will  make 
people  think  more  and  more  along  preventive  lines.  If  you  are  a 
public  health  nurse  in  rural  work,  eager  to  present  to  people  ideas 
of  disease  prevention,  you  must  know  the  content  of  their  minds, 
and  what  has  shaped  their  strong  attitudes.  If  you  expect  them 
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to  be  fair  minded  toward  what  is  new,  you  must  be  equally  fair 
minded  in  wanting  to  find  out  why  they  feel  as  they  do.  Preju- 
dices cannot  just  be  dismissed  as  absurd,  ignorant  and  obstinate. 
They  are  deeply  rooted.  Only  when  a mass  of  misinformation  is 
cleared  away  will  people  drop  them  and  the  accompanying  sus- 
picious attitude  and  adopt  a new  viewpoint. 

The  minds  you  have  to  deal  with  are  not  in  the  main  eager, 
receptive  and  empty  of  ideas  on  health  and  disease.  Besides  the 
thousand  and  one  old  wives’  tales  and  superstitions  there  are  the 
garbled  notions  induced  by  patent  medicine  advertisements.  Then 
the  chief  sort  of  literature  on  the  subject  which  reaches  country 
people  is  of  a destructive  nature.  People  have  been  taught  to 
suspect  and  fight  against  protective  measures  of  all  kinds.  They 
are  assured,  for  example,  that  vaccination  is  a process  fraught 
with  danger  for  the  children,  that  compulsory  vaccination  is  an 
unwarranted  measure,  inspired  by  commercialism,  an  example  of 
“medical  dictation”  and  an  infringement  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
parents  toward  their  children. 

You  would  not  believe  that  facts  could  be  so  distorted  and 
credit  the  extent  to  which  progress  can  be  blocked  by  propaganda, 
unless  you  should  read  some  of  the  stuff  which  finds  its  way  into 
country  districts.  When  a layman  who  is  a forceful  figure  in  his 
community,  who  has  always  entertained  a strong  prejudice  against 
vaccination,  and  who  is  the  health  officer  and  chairman  of  the 
school  board  of  his  town,  gets  hold  of  this  plausibly  written  liter- 
ature, a peculiar  situation  results. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  why,  unless  she  is  going  to  be  totally 
inadequate  to  such  a situation,  a public  health  nurse  needs  a refer- 
ence library.  She  will,  in  the  country,  have  to  build  it  up  for  her- 
self, but  she  has  constant  need  of  the  most  authentic  and  up-to- 
date  information  available  in  book  or  pamphlet  form. 

Unless  one  provides  people  with  something  else,  they  will 
naturally  read  what  they  can  get,  and  believe  what  they  read. 
Effective  health  instruction  in  the  schools  will  go  a long  way 
toward  forming  the  children’s  ideas,  but  there  is  a large  gap  be- 
tween the  health  standards,  habits  and  ideas  of  the  older  genera- 
tion and  what  we  expect  of  the  children,  and  if  they  meet  with 
actual  destructive  teachings  at  home,  there  can  be  no  result  for 
them  but  confusion  of  mind. 
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It  has  been  far  from  my  intention  merely  to  stress  the  dis- 
couragements of  rural  work.  Any  occupation  which  brings  one 
into  contact  with  children  is  a privilege.  The  difficulties  in  rural 
work  only  add  zest  to  life.  The  problems  one  meets  are  challeng- 
ing and  absorbing,  and  call  forth  all  one’s  powers.  Even  social 
conditions  are  not  at  all  disheartening  if  one  develops  something 
of  a historical  point  of  view,  and  bears  in  mind  the  improvements 
which  have  been  brought  about  as  isolation  has  been  broken  down 
in  innumerable  ways. 

The  rural  school  nurse  is  effective  only  if  she  is  in  touch  with 
the  progressive  elements  in  the  community,  and  sees  her  work  as 
one  thread  in  the  growing  fabric.  If  she  keeps  alive  to  the  events 
and  movements  in  the  world  outside,  she  need  have  no  sense  of 
isolation.  If  she  can  find  joy  in  the  opportunities  of  outdoor  life, 
and  deep  satisfaction  in  her  work,  she  will  count  her  country  years 
the  happiest  and  most  valuable  of  her  life. 


The  M2issachusetts  State  League  Gives  a Dinner  to 

Miss  Hall 

Everyone  expected  an  interesting  evening  when  the  State 
League  of  Nursing  Education  sent  out  invitations  to  a banquet  in 
honor  of  Miss  Carrie  Hall,  the  recently  elected  president  of  the 
N.  L.  N.  E.  and  no  one  was  disappointed  for  it  was  a happy  and 
inspiring  occasion. 

The  date  was  November  6,  and  the  place  was  the  Hotel  Vic- 
toria. Festivities  started  at  seven-thirty.  The  tables  were  well 
arranged,  thanks  to  the  good  management  of  Miss  Marvin  and 
Miss  Vickery,  and  gave  everyone  a good  view  of  the  speakers’ 
table,  which  was  decorated  with  bouquets  of  roses  for  Miss  Hall, 
for  the  toast-mistress,  Miss  Sally  Johnson,  and  for  Miss  Catton, 
president  of  the  State  Association. 

The  toast-mistress  started  the  speeches  in  a particularly  happy 
vein  with  the  introduction  of  her  new  pince-nez,  the  adoption  of 
which  she  declared  was  instigated  by  Miss  Hall’s  masterly 
handling  of  a lorgnette.  She  went  on  to  mention  the  fact  that  it 
was  just  thirteen  years  that  day  since  Miss  Hall  opened  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  School.  She  then  gave  a resume  of  the  following 
years,  during  which  time  Miss  Hall  went  overseas  as  chief  nurse 
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of  Base  Hospital  No.  5,  was  made  chief  nurse  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Great  Britain  and  later  in  France,  and  came  home  to 
add  to  her  crowded  life  the  duties  of  the  presidency  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Nurses’  Association  and  the  presidency  of  the 
Board  of  the  Central  Directory. 

Miss  Catton  was  next  to  speak  and  although  she  said  she  had 
been  warned  not  to  attempt  anything  humorous  she  convulsed  her 
audience  with  anecdotes  and  wound  up  with  some  witty  and  origi- 
nal poetry.  Indeed  it  was  rather  a poetic  evening  for  we  were 
next  delighted  with  a poem  by  Miss  Martha  Ruth  Smith.  This 
was  foreworded  by  Miss  Johnson  with  the  assertion  that  all  great 
careers  held  dark  secrets.  The  unearthing  of  these  had,  in  Miss 
Hall’s  case,  been  difficult,  still  there  were  things.  Whether  these 
things  were  true  or  not  (and  Miss  Hall  did  look  surprised  at  some 
of  them),  Miss  Smith’s  poetry  was  excellent  and  her  tribute  to 
Miss  Hall  was  heart-warming. 

Miss  Weston  brought  from  the  students  of  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  a little  speech  which  must  have  been  a recompense  for 
many  arduous  hours,  expressing  as  it  did  such  pride  and  loyalty. 
She  was  followed  with  a few  words  from  Miss  Patterson  of  the 
Community  Health  Association,  and  the  reading  by  Miss  Daly 
of  what  Miss  Johnson  called  a “Keith-like”  letter  from  Miss  Mary 
Keith,  regretting  her  absence  and  sending  good  wishes. 

Certainly  no  more  fitting  person  than  Dr.  Beard  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  could  have  been  found  as  the  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Dr.  Beard,  after  expressing  his  appreciation  of  our  in- 
vitation, went  on  in  reminiscence  of  his  long  association  with  the 
profession  of  nursing  and  his  pleasure  in  its  development.  He 
recalled  his  admiration  for  the  ideals  and  ambitions  of  Isabel 
Hampton  Robb,  and  regretted  that  she  had  not  lived  to  see  some  of 
them  realized.  He  was  further  inspired,  he  said,  by  the  women 
of  vision  and  power  whom  he  saw  at  the  Seattle  convention  and 
who  were  surety  for  the  future  of  nursing  education.  He  ended 
with  a reference  to  that  memorable  time  when  he  came  to  our 
rescue  “in  print,”  which  he  called  a fortunate  occasion  for  now 
he  knew  more  nurses  “than  any  other  living  man.” 

Miss  Johnson  then  said  she  was  giving  Miss  Hall  a chance 
to  say  that  she  had  “had  a nice  time,”  which  Miss  Hall  did  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everyone.  We  were  proud  of  her:  not  only  in  her 
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new  capacity,  but  also  as  one  of  the  leaders  whose  endeavors  have 
made  an  easier  path  for  us  all.  The  banquet  was  an  effort  to  ex- 
press to  her  just  this  and  to  assure  her  of  our  loyalty  and  sup- 
port. 


The  First  Reunion  of  Base  Hospital  No.  6 

Base  Hospital  No.  6 was  organized  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  June  1917.  It  was  disbanded  in  April  1919. 
The  members,  no  longer  soldiers  of  the  army,  to  scatter  all  over 
the  globe. 

After  seven  years  Josephine  Mulville  conceived  the  brilliant 
idea  of  a reunion  and  immediately  sounded  the  bugle  for  volun- 
teers to  help  her  accomplish  it. 

A committee  met  at  the  hospital  with  Dr.  Washburn  as  chair- 
man, Anne  Robertson  acted  as  first  assistant  with  Margaret 
Reilly,  Maude  Townsend,  Dr.  George  Clymer,  Dr.  Lawrence  Olli- 
ver,  Duane  Aldrich,  Robert  C.  Peterson,  William  E.  O’Brien  and 
Asa  F.  Clark  as  efficient  aids.  Plans  were  made  and  preparations 
started  for  the  first  reunion  of  Base  No.  6 since  its  return  from 
overseas. 

Miss  Sara  E.  Parsons,  Supt.  of  the  Training  School  from 
1910-1920  was  chief  nurse  of  Base  No.  6 and  as  a tribute  to  her 
ability  and  loyal  service  a portrait  of  her,  painted  by  Mr.  Carl 
Nordell  of  Boston,  was  to  be  presented  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Hospital  on  this  night. 

Responses  to  the  invitations  came  from  all  over  the  country. 
Those  who  were  coming,  glad  to  be  able  to  do  so,  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  renew  old  friendships  or  to  change  the  hand  clasp 
of  an  acquaintance  to  that  of  friend.  Those  who  could  not  come 
expressed  their  regrets  in  no  uncertain  terms  so  that  we  feel  an- 
other reunion  might  count  these  members  among  those  present. 
Even  the  weather  man  smiled  on  us.  A cold  night  Thursday, 
November  17th,  but  not  colder  than  many  experienced  by  the 
members  of  the  unit  in  Bordeaux  when  some  such  gathering  was 
planned. 

The  Rotunda  of  the  new  Administration  Building  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was  prettily  decorated  with 
chrysanthemums  and  palms. 
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Everybody  seemed  so  anxious  to  see  their  friends  that  they 
were  all  on  time.  At  8 p.  m.  the  room  was  buzzing  with  “How 
are  you?  What  are  you  doing?”  and  so  forth.  Greetings, 
questions  and  answers  flew  like  wildfire  until  nearly  nine  o’clock, 
when  the  program  of  the  evening  began. 

Dr.  Washburn  made  everyone  feel  at  home  and  gave  us  the 
impression  it  was  “home”  and  he  Vvas  glad  to  have  us  there.  The 
Chaplain  gave  a few  words  of  greeting  and,  as  usual,  the  wit  and 
humor  characteristic  of  his  remarks  and  the  merry  twinkle  accom- 
panying them  were  not  lacking. 

Dr.  Cabot  reminisced  of  the  good  times  and  bad  times,  so 
much  more  of  the  good  times  that  we  forgot  there  were  ever  bad 
times.  He  also  played  two  violin  selections,  “Humoresque”  and 
“Moments  Musicale,”  particularly  for  association  sake. 

Dr.  Lincoln  Davis  contributed  no  small  amount  to  the  gen- 
eral amusement  of  everybody  with  his  experiences  of  conflicting 
duties  of  Surgeon  and  Disciplinary  Officer. 

The  presentation  and  acceptance  of  the  portrait  of  Miss  Par- 
sons were  the  events  of  the  evening.  Frances  Ladd  made  the 
presentation : 

“In  behalf  of  the  nurses  of  Base  Hospital  No.  6,  a few 
friends  and  members  of  the  Alumnae,  I have  the  honor  to  present 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  this  por- 
trait of  our  well  loved  teacher,  leader  and  friend,  Miss  Sara  E. 
Parsons.  We  hope  in  years  to  come  it  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
younger  members  of  our  school  as  she  is  to  us  who  are  privileged 
to  know  her  personally.  We  deeply  regard  her  as  our  chief  nurse 
because  she  was  always  our  source  of  enthusiasm  and  courage. 
We  remember  so  well  her  untiring  efforts  and  broad  vision  in  be- 
half of  our  school  and  the  nursing  profession  while  she  was  our 
superintendent  of  nurses.  She  will  always  have  our  deepest 
affection  and  we  are  glad  to  honor  her  so.” 

Mr.  Robert  Homans  accepted  the  portrait  on  behalf  of  the 
Trustees  and  paid  touching  tribute  to  Miss  Parsons,  to  the  Train- 
ing School,  to  Base  6 and  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital. 

The  floor  was  then  cleared  for  dancing  and  another  oppor- 
tunity made  to  get  together  again. 
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While  refreshments  were  being  served  everybody  talked  of 
those  present  and  absent,  of  incidents  that  happened  both  here 
and  abroad. 

You  members  who  were  not  here,  can  picture  the  first 
reunion  of  Base  No.  6 and  the  good  time  we  had  and  say  to 
yourself  that  your  presence  will  help  to  swell  the  members  of  the 
second  Base  No.  6 reunion  to  twice  one  hundred  and  five. 


Meeting  of  the  New  York  M.  G.  H.  Nurses  Alumnae 

On  Saturday,  October  3,  1925,  at  8.00  p.  m..  Miss  Agnes 
Aikman  was  hostess  to  a group  of  M.  G.  H.  nurses  at  her  home, 
223  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City.  This  meeting  was  called 
to  discuss  plans  for  organizing  an  alumnae  association  of  the 
M.  G.  H.  nurses  living  in  and  around  New  York.  Miss  Aikman 
presided  at  the  business  meeting. 

The  plan  of  an  organized  alumnae  was  not  adopted.  The 
nurses  decided  to  meet  twice  annually,  once  for  a dinner  and  once 
for  a general  social  gathering.  In  this  way  they  hope  to  keep 
more  closely  in  touch  with  one  another  here  in  New  York. 

Miss  Louise  Holmes,  1924,  was  appointed  secretary  to  keep 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  M.  G.  H.  nurses  in  New  York 
who  could  be  located  and  to  notify  them  of  the  meetings  to  be 
held. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  group  that  any  M.  G.  H.  alumna  who  is 
planning  to  come  to  New  York,  if  only  for  a short  time,  will  com- 
municate with  Miss  Holmes  at  164  Waverly  Place,  Apartment  C, 
New  York  City,  telephone  number  Spring  2380,  and  submit  her 
address.  To  any  nurse  passing  through  the  city.  Miss  Holmes  will 
gladly  supply  the  name  and  address  of  any  friend  or  classmate 
that  she  has  on  her  list.  Miss  Holmes’  willingness  to  take  over 
this  work  is  gratefully  appreciated  by  all. 

After  the  business  meeting,  the  group  was  conducted  through 
the  Bellevue  School  of  Midwifery  which  Miss  Aikman  has  direct- 
ed for  the  past  fourteen  years.  That  she  is  greatly  admired  and 
appreciated  by  her  students  is  manifested  in  many  ways  by  them. 

Delightful  sandwiches  and  cofifee  were  served.  The  meeting 
adjourned  at  10.00  p.  m.  The  next  meeting  will  be  at  a dinner 
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held  Wednesday,  April  21,  1926.  The  time  and  place  will  be  an- 
nounced later.  The  dinner  committee,  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing nurses,  was  appointed : 


Miss 

Miss 


Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 


Chairman,  Mrs.  Mae  Rodgers  Bates,  1916 
Mary  S.  Power,  1920  Miss  Sallie  Mernin,  1916 

R.  L.  Metcalf,  1920  Miss  Louise  Holmes,  1924 


The  nurses  present  at  the 
Agnes  Aikman,  1893  Miss 
Adelaide  Mayo,  1917  Miss 
Mildred  H.  Banta,  1915  Miss 
Margaret  Belyea,  1906  Miss 
Mae  Rodgers  Bates,  1916  Miss 
Sallie  Mernin,  1916  Miss 
Mary  S.  Power,  1920  Miss 
Alice  M.  Wescott,  1913  Miss 
Victoria  C.  Mayer,  1915  Miss 
May  Rose  Galliger,  1916  Miss 


meeting  were : 

Clare  W.  Butler,  1915 
Ella  D.  Scott,  1924 
Ely  W.  Thompson,  1918 
Elsie  E.  Floyd,  1923 
Jennie  Walkden,  1923 
Gertrude  Reynolds,  1924 
Agnes  G.  Patten,  1920 
Ruth  Morgan,  1918 
H.  M.  Carroll,  1924 
H.  Wedgewood,  1919 


Alumnae  Meetings 

October.  The  first  Alumnae  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  October  27,  wdth  ninety-five  members  and  guests 
present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  treasurer  reported  a balance  on  hand  of  $819.55. 

The  Endowment  Fund  Committee  stated  that  we  now  have 
$663  in  the  treasury,  and  asked  for  suggestions  for  increasing  this 
sum.  It  was  proposed  that  each  member  be  asked  to  give  one 
dollar,  but  no  action  was  taken.  The  committee  would  be  very 
glad  to  receive  practical  ideas  for  raising  money. 

Miss  McCrae  said  that  she  had  received  boxes  of  books  and 
magazines  which  were  left  to  the  Alumnae  by  Miss  Mary  E.  P. 
Davis.  These  are  to  be  looked  over,  and  probably  placed  in  the 
Training-School  Libraries. 

After  a thorough  investigation  by  a special  committee  of  the 
high  cost  of  publishing  the  Quarterly,  it  was  voted  to  continue 
with  Caustic-Claflin  Company — they  having  agreed  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  each  issue  very  considerably. 
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Thank-you  notes  were  read  from  four  alumnae  who  had  re- 
ceived flowers  during  recent  illness. 

Eighteen  new  members  were  accepted,  thirteen  active,  four 
non-resident  and  one  associate.  Three  members  were  reinstated. 

The  speaker  for  the  evening  was  Mrs.  Chamberlain  from 
Filene’s,  and  during  her  talk  she  certainly  proved  to  us  that  “the 
head  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  body,  and  the  hat  the  most 
important  part  of  the  costume.”  She  had  with  her  all  sorts  of 
hats,  and  by  putting  them  on  various  people  she  demonstrated  that 
only  certain  types  can  wear  certain  hats,  and  only  then  on  certain 
occasions — for  instance,  bright  colors  bring  out  “age  lines”  and 
so  are  for  only  youthful  faces;  if  your  nose  or  chin  is  prominent, 
center  the  attention  on  a line  of  diflferent  angle  in  your  hat ; don’t 
put  a gold  flower  on  a plain  sport  hat  or  one  that  is  used  for  rainy 
day  wear,  etc.  Her  talk  was  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  and  the  Social  Committee 
served  tea  in  the  reception  room. 

November.  The  November  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  November  24,  only  twenty-five  members  being  present. 
Miss  Denison  presided,  in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Briggs. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  we  have  $766.66  in  the  treasury 
at  present. 

Miss  Johnson  announced  that  the  calendars  published  by  the 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education  would  soon  be  on  sale  at 
75  cents  each.  The  Alumnae  has  fifty  calendars  to  sell. 

A note  from  one  of  the  graduates,  expressing  appreciation 
for  flowers  sent  by  the  Alumnae,  was  read  by  the  secretary. 

Five  new  members  were  received,  two  associate  and  three 
non-resident. 

Miss  Annie  Burgess,  one  of  our  older  graduates,  who  has 
been  blind  for  several  years,  now  finds  herself  in  quite  straitened 
circumstances.  Most  of  her  early  life  was  given  to  caring  for 
relatives,  and  her  earning  capacity  in  recent  years  has  been  prac- 
tically cut  off  by  her  blindness.  She  is  very  grateful  for  the  $68 
which  was  sent  her  last  month.  It  was  voted  to  send  her  $15 
monthly  for  a time,  and  we  hope  a similar  amount  may  be  secured 
from  one  or  two  relief  associations. 
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Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall  reported  that  at  the  Council  meeting  the 
most  discussed  topic  was  the  time  of  year  when  State  Association 
dues  shall  be  collected  from  the  alumnae  associations,  and  if  there 
should  be  payment  of  back  dues. 

Miss  Johnson  reported  that  R.  H.  Stearns  & Co.  will  carry  a 
line  of  Paul  Jones  uniforms,  made  after  the  M.  G.  H.  pattern,  ex- 
cept that  they  will  be  in  one  piece,  opening  in  front.  These  will 
be  sold  to  graduates  showing  accredited  cards  from  the  Hospital. 
One  of  these  cards  will  be  mailed  to  each  member  with  the  notice 
of  the  next  Alumnae  meeting. 

The  entertainment  for  the  afternoon  was  furnished  by  stu- 
dents from  the  Noyes  School  of  Rhythm.  Miss  Dayelle,  the 
director,  explained  that  the  school  is  not  a school  of  dancing,  but 
that  its  aim  is  to  teach  graceful,  co-ordinated  movement,  correct 
posture  and  poise,  and  especially  a sense  of  a single  center  of  grav- 
ity. The  demonstration  was  much  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 

Tea  was  served  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 


A German  Christmais 

By  Margaret  Motschman,  Graduate  Boston  City  Hospital 

The  preparations  for  the  German  Christmas  begin  several 
weeks  before  the  happy  event — getting  the  house  ready  for  guests 
and  concocting  all  those  delicious  dainties  which  are  a specialty 
at  this  season  only.  The  German  Christmas,  “Weihnachten,*’  is 
strictly  a family  affair — a gathering  of  absent  members  and  re- 
union of  the  whole  clan — similar  to  what  takes  place  here  at 
Thanksgiving. 

The  children  are  the  center  of  all  this  festivity  and  the  aim 
is  to  please  and  make  them  happy.  The  special  dainties  are  the 
famous  “Marzipan,”  made  of  almond  paste  and  sugar  in  all  kinds 
of  shapes  with  a filling  of  sugar  and  rosewater,  baked  a light 
brown  and  ornamented  with  glace  fruits.  The  almond  paste  is 
also  made  into  various  forms — like  rolls,  apples,  potatoes,  and 
sausages  in  their  natural  colors. 

Another  dainty  is  “Pfeffernusse”  and  “Pfefferkiichen,”  made 
of  honey,  flour,  nuts,  and  spices.  All  this  means  a high  achieve- 
ment in  the  culinary  art  and  involves  much  time  and  care. 
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Weeks  before  Christmas  there  is  a very  busy  time  in  the 
streets,  and  shops;  gaily  decked  booths  everywhere  in  the  streets, 
with  the  “Nurnberger  toys,”  so  dear  to  the  children’s  hearts,  and 
Christmas  trees  and  greens  and  all  manner  of  things  for  old  and 
young  temptingly  displayed.  The  children  are  happily  engaged 
preparing  their  surprises  to  parents  and  friends,  as  there  is  a tra- 
dition you  must  make  something  with  your  own  hands — not  buy 
presents — and  you  must  always  remember  the  poor  children. 

The  children  learn  suitable  poems  to  recite  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  the  more  ambitious  and  talented  ones  write  and  act  out  a little 
play. 

The  celebration  begins  with  Heiliger  Abend  (Christmas  Eve) 
when  all  Germany  lights  its  Christmas  tree — decorated  with  orna- 
ments, and  either  a golden  star  or  an  angel  on  the  very  top.  Pres- 
ents are  never  hung  on  the  tree,  but  each  member  of  the  family 
has  his  or  hers  placed  on  big  or  small  tables.  The  evening  is 
opened  by  singing  “Stille  Nacht,  Heilige  Nacht,”  followed  by 
other  Christmas  hymns  like  “Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  mighty 
Gates,”  “Macht  hoch  die  Tur  das  Tor  macht  weit,”  and,  last  of  all, 
“Adeste  Fidelis,”  “Oh,  come,  all  ye  Faithful.”  The  Christmas 
tree  is  all  aglow  with  wax  tapers — electric  lights  are  never  used, 
as  to  the  true  loving  German  that  is  too  artificial  and  lacking  of 
true  charm.  Then  comes  the  reading  of  the  Christmas  story,  St. 
Luke,  chapter  1,  verse  8,  in  the  Bible.  Now  come  the  joy  and 
pleasure  of- the  children  to  play  with  their  toys  and  see  their  gifts. 
The  supper  consists  of  a carp  cooked  to  a turn,  and  many  more 
German  specialties.  Germany  celebrates  Weihnachten  for  three 
days,  called  Feiertage  Holy  Days.  The  first  day  is  ushered  in  at 
a 6 A.  M.  church  service,  followed  by  the  regular  11  o’clock  serv- 
ice with  special  Christmas  music,  then  mutual  calling  on  friends 
and  the  poor.  The  dinner  is  of  roasted  goose,  and  all  that  goes 
with  it,  and  it  is  never  forgotten  to  invite  the  poor  university  stu- 
dent and  some  lonely  elderly  ladies  to  share  this  good  meal,  as 
well  as  the  fun  and  gaiety  of  the  season. 

The  children  are  the  center  of  the  stage,  and  there  is  no  end 
of  fun  for  them  indoors  as  well  as  out,  trying  the  new  skates  and 
sleds,  and  enjoying  the  wonderful  toys  Kris  Kringle  has  brought 
them.  The  religious  part  of  Christmas  is  never  lost  sight  of 
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though  through  the  beauty  of  song  and  story  and  picture  the  spir- 
itual and  idealistic  side  and  meaning  of  Christmas  is  emphasized 
and  developed. 

The  second  holiday  is  also  a church  day,  all  business  life  being 
suspended,  and  the  day  is  given  over  to  more  festivities,  visiting 
and  dancing.  This  keeps  on  to  the  end  of  the  week  until  the  last 
day  of  the  old  year — then  comes  the  Sylvester  Eve  celebration. 

Our  Catholic  friends  will  know  that  this  is  the  saint  of  that 
day  in  the  calendar.  The  early  evening  is  given  over  to  frolics  and 
diversions  and  games  in  the  home,  one  of  them  being  to  put  molten 
lead  into  cold  water  to  find  out  what  the  future  holds  in  store  for 
everyone,  then  a good  substantial  supper  with  beer  or  wine  flow- 
ing freely  (hope  nobody  will  be  shocked  by  this  allusion  in  these 
days  of  strict  prohibition).  The  climax  of  the  evening  is  a 
grand  ball  in  some  club  house  to  which  the  grown-ups  are  spirited 
away  after  ten  o’clock,  where  they  dance  into  the  new  year,  wish- 
ing each  other  all  kinds  of  good  things  at  the  stroke  of  twelve. 


News  Items 

A letter  from  Rachael  Metcalf  (1920)  told  of  her  enjo>inent 
of  the  Conference  at  Helsingfors.  Miss  Metcalf’s  mother  took 
the  trip  with  her. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  repeat  that  our  caps  can  be  procured 
from  Mrs.  Mary  McKay,  matron  of  the  Thayer  Home.  The  price 
is  thirty  cents,  and  allow  five  or  ten  cents  for  mailing,  according 
to  the  number  of  caps  ordered. 

Miss  Johnson  attended  the  recent  conference  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  where  she  was  chairman  of  the  nursing  sec- 
tion, which  w’as  held  Wednesday  evening.  Wednesday  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  who 
were  present  lunched  together.  Dr.  Washburn  was  our  guest. 
Those  present  were  the  Misses  M.  M.  Sutherland,  Delaney,  Mul- 
ville,  and  Ladd,  and  Mrs.  E.  Henders  Bates  and  Mrs.  Alice  Wil- 
kinson Harrison.  Miss  Phillips  is  located  in  Louisville  but  was 
unable  to  attend  the  luncheon. 
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Miss  Delaney  is  to  be  one  of  Dr.  Faxon's  assistants  at  the 
Strong  Hospital. 

Miss  Helen  Selby  (1915)  has  been  appointed  to  the  Board 
of  Nurse  Examiners  for  the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 

Frances  Winters  (1924)  is  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Mary  Starkey,  of  the  class  of  1925,  is  doing  public  health 
nursing  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Grace  Moynihan  (1924)  is  doing  public  health  work  in  Hud- 
son, Massachusetts. 

Late  in  the  summer  we  had  a call  from  Mrs.  Corinne  Thomp- 
son (1880),  838  Clifton  Avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
Thompson  was  in  very  good  health,  was  delighted  to  see  us,  and 
enjoyed  going  over  the  hospital. 

We  want  to  urge  any  of  our  graduates,  who  are  in  this  vicin- 
ity, to  come  and  see  us.  We  are  never  too  busy  to  see  these 
women. 

Mabel  Keach  (1924)  is  on  the  staff  of  anesthetists  at  the 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 

On  October  20,  1925,  a daughter,  Ruth,  was  born  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Maciver. 

Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Porter  (Lucy  M.  Row,  1893)  has  been 
pleasantly  located  in  Santa  Barbara,  California,  for  some  years.. 
She  maintains  her  interest  in  nursing  affairs,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer supervises  the  beach  children’s  playground  for  undernour- 
ished or  delicate  children.  She  has  two  young  ladies  to  assist  her. 
The  children  play  in  the  sand  and  have  two  good  meals  served 
them  each  day.  They  rest  at  midday  in  tents  which  are  back  in  a 
little  canyon.  A bus  collects  the  little  folks  and  carries  them  back 
and  forth. 


RECENT  GRADUATES 

Barbara  Carpenter,  who  has  just  graduated,  will  go  to  Miss 
Wells  at  the  Waterbury  Hospital  to  be  practical  instructor. 

Bessie  Chadwick,  of  the  same  class,  has  gone  to  Miss  Dough- 
erty of  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  to  be  theoretical  instructor. 
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Christina  Willard  has  gone  to  the  Eastern  Maine  General  in 
charge  of  the  operating  room. 

Elizabeth  Leary  has  gone  to  McLean  to  finish  her  course  and 
to  receive  a certificate. 

Esther  Martinson  is  in  charge  of  Ward  D. 

Doris  Ellinwood  is  to  take  charge  of  Ward  C. 

Alice  E.  Bogdan  will  take  charge  of  Ward  16. 

Doris  Britton  is  the  instructor  at  the  Winthrop  Hospital. 

Winifred  Moore  has  joined  the  stafif  of  the  Community 
Health  Association. 

Abbie  Twomey  will  be  the  graduate  nurse  in  charge  of  the 
■east  surgical  service. 

Miss  Gertrude  Lufif’s  new  address  is  Christ  Hospital,  176 
Palisade  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  Miss  Lufif  is  one  of 
the  assistants  to  the  superintendent  of  nurses  and  is  helping  with 
the  teaching  of  practical  nursing.  Miss  Lufif  has  had  an  interest- 
ing trip  through  the  West  and  has  also  visited  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  She  came  back  by  the  Panama  Canal  and  saw  Miss  Pier- 
son and  Miss  Cochrane  at  Havana. 

Ruth  Averill  is  supervisor  of  the  operating  room  at  the  same 
hospital. 

Grace  R.  Chadwick  (1923)  is  in  California.  Miss  Chadwick 
has  been  doing  school  nursing  in  Kingsburg  but  is  now  with  her 
family  in  Hollywood  where  she  is  specialing  in  the  Hollywood 
Hospital. 

Miss  Marion  Stevens  of  the  class  of  1923  is  in  charge  of  the 
children’s  ward  in  the  Englewood  Hospital,  Englewood,  New 
Jersey. 


Marriages 

Stickney-Straight.  On  October  29,  1925,  Ruth  Stickney 
(1922)  to  Mr.  D.  Burt  Straight. 
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Howard-Stevens.  On  October  13,  1925,  Abigail  Howard 
(1923)  to  Mr.  Clifford  Stevens.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  will  live 
at  335  Harvard  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Peters-Benz.  On  Saturday,  December  5,  1925,  Catherine 
Barnes  Peters  (1920)  to  Frederick  Dewey  Benz. 


Births 

On  September  23,  1925,  a son,  John  Vincent  Gallagher,  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  V.  Gallagher.  (Ellen  Conrick,  1916.) 

On  November  15,  1925,  a son,  Thomas  Partridge  Warren,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Warren.  (Dorothy  Lester,  1918.) 
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Nurses’  Uniforms 

Made  to  order,  materials 
supplied  if  desired 

M.  G.  H.  uniforms  a specialty 

Abdominal,  Sacroiliac  and 
Ptosis  Belts 


Miss  Ella  F.  Glennon 

420  BoyUton  St.  Room  308 

Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  B.B.  2580 


REGULATION  UNIFORMS 

for 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Graduate  Nurses 

The  following  numbers  of  Paul  Jones  Nurses’  Costumes 
have  been  officially  approved  by  the  Principal  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  and  are 
made  exclusively  for  the  Alumnae  of  this  School. 

Paul  Jones  No.  1856  in  “Ryster”  5 star,  2-ply  Poplin.  Paul 
Jones  No.  1857  in  “Ryster”  5 star,  2-ply  Broadcloth. 

Graduates  of  the  school  presenting  identification  card  from 
the  Training  School  Office  may  purchase  these  tailored  and 
splendid  fitting  uniforms  from  R.  H.  STEARNS  COMPANY, 
Boston,  Mass.,  or  from  Paul  Jones  Dealers,  elsewhere. 

MORRIS  & COMPANY,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

{Quality  Garments  Since  1867) 
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THE  QUARTERLY  RECORD 

OF  THE 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Nurses  Alumnae  Association 


THIS  MAGAZINE  15  PUBLISHED  THE  WEEK  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  OF 
MARCH.  JUNE.  SEPTEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 


General  Information 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ALUMNAE 


President,  Mrs.  Charles  Vickery  Briggs  (1913),  Station  Road,  Lincoln, 
Mass. 

First  Vice-President,  Clare  Dennison  (1918),  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President,  Margaret  G.  Reilly  (1916),  Malvern  Road, 
Brockton,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary,  Rubie  Smith  (1918),  Phillips  House,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Helen  O.  Potter  (1909),  Massachusetts  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Alvira  B.  Stevens  (1909),  Phillips  House,  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Auditors,  Bessie  Fullerton  (1895),  135  High  St.,  Brookline,  Mass.; 
Jane  F.  Riley  (1888),  110  Gainsboro  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Annabella  McCrae,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Vice-President,  Laura  A.  Wilson,  2022  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Treasurer,  Harriet  O.  Coombs,  R.  N.,  147  Roxbury  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Secretary,  S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  28  Westland  Avenue,  Suite  2,  Boston,  Mass. 


M.  G.  H.  Training  School  caps  may  be  procured  from  Mrs.  Mary 
McKay,  The  Thayer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Price,  30  cents. 


Fairview,  a vacation  and  week-end  house  for  nurses,  situated  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  year. 
Board  and  lodging,  fl.OO  per  day  for  student  nurses;  $1.50  per  day  for 
graduate  nurses ; and  $2.00  per  day  for  any  friend  a nurse  may  be  allowed 
to  take  there.  Stay  is  limited  to  two  weeks.  Each  guest  is  expected  to 
take  care  of  her  room.  For  reservations  write  to  Miss  Cossey,  483  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  or  telephone  B.  B.  8000  between  2 and  4 p.m. 


There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the  Alumnae : 

1.  Active  Membership.  Fee,  $4.50. 

These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents  of  Massachusetts. 
This  membership  includes  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses  Association  and  the  American  Nurses  Association.  It  includes 
the  Quarterly  Record. 

2.  Non-Resident  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Graduates  who  are  not  residents  in  the  state.  Not  necessarily  regis- 
tered. Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 

3.  Associate  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Not  necessarily  registered.  Graduates  may  join  as  Associates  before 
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Report  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Training  School  For  Nurses 

January  14,  1926. 

By  Sally  Johnson  (1910),  Principal  of  the  School 

Sometime  during  late  October,  I said  to  the  Director  of  this 
Hospital:  “Our  graduation  will  be  on  January  14,  will  you  please 

write  that  on  your  calendar”?  His  reply  was:  “Do  you  mean  to 

tell  me  that  we  have  only  one  graduation  a year?” 
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Although  many  of  the  young  women  of  this  senior  class  have 
sometimes  wondered  whether  this  particular  graduation  would  ever 
come,  I am  sure  that  the  majority  would  agree  that  their  years  with 
us  have  passed  rapidly.  Time  flies  for  those  who  are  busy,  in- 
terested, and,  therefore,  happy.  No  place  under  the  sun  is  busier 
than  a great  hospital  like  this.  The  fact  that  these  young  women 
have  remained  in  the  school  until  now,  makes  their  interest  a fore- 
gone conclusion.  This  has  been  one  of  our  happiest  years,  although, 
when  I have  finished  this  report  you  may  think  “it  takes  very  little 
to  make  some  people  happy.”  Although  the  year  has  brought  no 
epoch-making  developments,  it  has  produced  several  heartening 
features. 

One  heartening  feature  has  been  the  excellent  health  record  of 
the  students.  If  we  are  to  be  health  teachers,  we  should  depend 
more  upon  teaching  by  example,  and  less  upon  teaching  by  precept. 
The  personal  responsibility  for  keeping  well  is  slowly,  but  surely, 
growing  among  our  students.  The  year  just  passed  has  shown  a 
better  health  record  than  any  other  since  1917.  An  important 
factor  has  been  a larger  enrollment,  which  means  less  strain  on  each 
student.  When  there  are  more  students  to  take  up  the  work  laid 
down  by  the  student  who  reports  off  duty,  the  nurse  reporting  off, 
reports  earlier.  Applied  to  health,  the  ounce  of  prevention”  weighs 
more  than  a ‘'pound  of  cure.” 

The  census  has  changed  materially  during  1925.  The  housing 
of  a larger  entering  class  has  necessitated  the  discontinuation  of 
some  incoming  affiliations.  Only  three  schools  are  sending  us  stu- 
dents:— McLean,  Faulkner,  and  Quincy. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School,  including  the  pre- 
liminary students  who  are  just  finishing  their  course  numbers  222, — 
a large  school.  When  some  of  you,  and  some  of  us,  visit  the  wards 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  find  only  one  or  two  nurses  on  duty, 
we  all  wonder  where  they  all  are.  If  the  visit  is  between  3-5  many 
times  they  are  in  the  class  room,  not  because  there  is  so  much  class- 
room teaching,  but,  because  certain  subjects  are  given  only  once  a 
year  and  cannot  be  repeated  for  the  three  sections  of  each  class. 
Nor  are  these  classes  repeated  for  night  nurses.  Consequently,  some- 
how, after  the  preliminary  course,  all  these  groups  must  be  taught 
together.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that,  in  a school  of  nursing, 
only  very  early  hours  and  those  after  three  P.  M.,  can  be  used  for 
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teaching?  This  is  because  there  are  always  some  members  of  every 
class,  on  night  duty.  Here  there  are  21  on  night  duty.  When  you 
hear  critics  of  modern  nursing  education  talk  about  more  theory  than 
practice,  won’t  you  please  remind  them  that  every  student  in  this 
school,  after  the  preliminary  course,  is  on  ward  duty  52  hours  a 
week?  That  is  considered  a fairly  long  working  week. 

To  return  to  our  question,  “Where  are  those  222  students?” 
12  are  at  the  Phillips  House;  4 at  McLean;  4 at  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
hrmary;  12  are  at  the  Boston  Lying-In;  5 at  the  School  of  Public 
Health  Nursing.  This  hospital  does  not  furnish  all  branches  of 
clinical  experience,  and,  if  we  are  to  be  fair  to  our  students,  they 
must  have  experience  elsewhere.  In  the  fall  there  are  60-70  in  the 
preliminary  class;  in  the  spring  40-50.  It  is  easy  to  forget  the 
hospital  adjuncts,  and  that  a hospital  functions  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day.  Eight  students  are  on  duty  in  the  operating  room;  2 on 
the  etherizing  service;  5 in  the  diet  kitchen.  The  Out-Patient  De- 
partment has  7 student  nurses  on  full  time  duty,  and  9 on  two-thirds 
of  the  day.  One  morning  last  year  the  assistant  director  knocked 
at  the  Training  School  Office  door  and  said:  “A  tumor  clinic  will 
be  opening  in  a few  days  down  by  the  X-Ray,  please  send  a stu- 
dent nurse  there.”  A few  weeks  later  he  called  again  and  said: 
“That  clinic  will  have  a new  development,  please  send  another 
student  nurse  on  Saturday  morning.”  The  year  brought  a Re- 
search Ward  which  opened  in  September.  Already  5 student  nurses 
have  gone  into  that  v/ard.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the  remodeled 
surgical  wing  of  the  Bulfinch  are  appearing  two  new  small  wards 
of  fourteen  beds  each.  To  them  will  go  at  least  ten  more  student 
nurses.  Nor  is  that  all.  The  question  I am  most  frequently  asked, 
both  at  home  and  abroad  is:  “How  are  you  going  to  provide  nurs- 
ing care  in  your  new  building  for  people  of  moderate  means?”  Do 
you  wonder  then  that,  when  som.ebody  says  to  me,  “We’re  looking 
for  another  nurse  in  Ward  Q,”  that  I feel  like  making  the  reply  that 
the  countiy  minister  made  when  he  was  awakened  by  a burglar  who 
announced  that  he  was  looking  for  money — “You  wait  just  a minute 
and  I’ll  help  you  look.” 

The  content  of  the  previous  paragraph  will  make  you  realize 
why  we  rejoice  in  the  size  (and  the  calibre)  of  the  class  which 
entered  in  1925.  This  class  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  which  is  -greater,  by  seventeen,  than  any  other  class  which 
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has  entered  the  school.  There  have  been  many  relatives  of  the 
Alumnae  in  this  class, — sisters,  nieces,  and  cousins.  There  is  also 
the  daughter  of  one  visiting  man,  and  the  niece  of  another.  It  is 
plain  to  be  seen  that  we  need  more  of  your  sisters,  and  nieces,  and 
cousins,  and  daughters.  We  should  also  welcome  some  of  your 
older  relatives. 

Among  the  members  of  the  entering  class  are  many  young 
women  who  have  had  educational  preparation  beyond  high  school, 
or  who  have  held  positions  after  completing  high  school.  Other 
things  being  equal,  we  welcome  the  more  mature  woman.  The 
majority  of  our  incoming  students  have  just  completed  high  school, 
and  are  in  their  nineteenth  or  twentieth  year.  When  we  realize  that 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  required  entrance  age  of  these 
student  nurses  has  dropped  from  twenty-two  to  eighteen,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  it  has  been  necessary  to  increase  class  room 
instruction  and  ward  supervision.  Many  wonder  why  we  wish  to 
teach  some  of  the  elements  of  psychology  and  sociology.  The 
young  woman  of  twenty-two  has  acquired,  by  education  or  by  ex- 
perience, a fair  working  knowledge  of  the  most  important  principles 
of  both  psychology  and  sociology.  To  be  sure  she  may  not  recog- 
nize her  ability  to  adjust  herself  to  others,  or  to  an  understanding 
of  others’  difficulties  in  terms  of  psychologj^  and  sociolog)'.  An 
older  woman  almost  always  possesses  knowledge  of  both.  The  girl 
of  eighteen  has  had  no  opportunity  to  acquire  these  qualities  by 
experience  nor  is  her  mind  ripe  enough  for  the  didactic  presentation 
of  these  sciences.  When  this  young  woman  reaches  the  hospital 
she  at  once  needs  a working  knowledge  of  psychology  and  sociology. 
We  cannot  wait  for  her  to  acquire  these  by  experience — consequent- 
ly she  must  be  taught  these  sciences.  We  admit  w'e  force  the 
growth  of  our  students.  In  six  months  our  students  must  grow 
from  care-free  girls  of  eighteen  to  responsible  young  women  of 
Uventy-two.  The  growing  pains  are  both  acute  and  chronic. 

You  of  the  Alumnae  will  be  interested  in  the  year’s  develop- 
ment of  the  curriculum  and  of  the  clinical  experience.  -The  seniors 
are  having  m.ore  extensive  class-room  review  demonstrations  in 
practical  procedures.  The  older  students  are  beginning  to  keep  an 
experience  record  of  practical  procedures  performed  on  the  ward; 
the  preliminary  students  always  have  kept  such  records.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  is  to  prevent  her  finding  herself  well  on  in  her  second 
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year  without  having  had  the  experience  of  the  more  advanced 
nursing  procedures.  We  have  made  considerable  headway  in  the 
bedside  clinical  teaching  of  small  groups.  Every  week  each  super- 
visor plans  to  have  four  such  teaching  periods  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  The  student  prepares  and  presents  much  of  this 
material. 

We  have  increased  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  relative 
to  the  care  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  and  have  made  use  of 
our  neighbor,  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  for  clinical  instruction. 
We  are  indebted  to  several  of  the  staff  of  that  institution  for  excel- 
lent teaching. 

The  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners  both  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  are  listing  Elements  of  Pathology  in  the  required 
course.  This  subject  has  been  taught  here  for  years  as  part  of  our 
medical  and  surgical  course,  but  it  now  seems  wise  to  make  Ele- 
ments of  Pathology  an  independent  course. 

Early  last  year  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  found  it  impossible 
to  continue  lectures  and  clinics  for  our  students,  so  other  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  made  for  the  presentation  of  the  mental  field.  One 
of  the  assistant  physicians  from  McLean  came  here  and  gave  excel- 
lent lectures.  Each  student  goes  to  McLean  for  three  clinics  and 
a trip  through  the  hospital,  a small  number  of  clinics  perhaps,  but 
going  twelve  miles  for  a clinic  is  a considerable  of  an  undertaking. 
Even  these  four  visits  give  a conception  of  the  mental  field  that  all 
you  older  graduates  would  be  glad  to  have.  When  the  Psycho- 
pathic could  no  longer  take  us,  it  would  have  been  far  easier  to  set 
the  students  dovm  to  a course  of  didactic  lectures,  but  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  is  not  famed  for  taking  the  easier  way. 

One  very  just  criticism  of  the  average  graduate  nurse  is  her 
limited  knowledge  of  the  health  organizations  of  the  community.  We 
have  made  a good  beginning  by  introducing  our  seniors  to  these 
organizations.  It  is  our  intention  to  develop  this  plan  still  further. 
This  year  Miss  Billings  came  to  us  from  the  Boston  Tuberculosis 
Society;  Doctor  Abbott  from  the  Mental  Hygiene  Society;  Doctor 
Champion  from  the  State  Department  of  Health,  and  the  students 
visited  the  Social  Hygiene  Headquarters. 

Perhaps  one  of  our  most  interesting  developments  has  been  the 
making  of  arrangements  for  an  elective  in  the  nursing  care  of  con- 
tagious diseases  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  As  this  is  an  elective, 
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we  felt  that  the  students  should  have  the  consent  of  their  parents 
before  taking  this  course.  At  first  this  consent  was  not  forth- 
coming, but,  of  late,  the  tide  seems  to  have  turned.  Now  we  have 
several  requests  which  are  accompanied  by  parental  consent.  Late 
in  this  year  a few  students  will  begin  on  this  afiiliation. 

In  my  last  graduation  report  appears  the  following:  “One  of 
the  greatest  criticisms  of  the  graduate  nurse  is  her  limited  concep- 
tion of  her  functions  as  a health  teacher.”  A great  Out-Patient 
Department  like  ours  is  one  of  the  richest  fields  for  seeing  the  re- 
sults of  a lack  of  health  measures,  and  for  teaching  health  measures. 
There  has  been  practically  no  one  to  interpret  this  Out-Patient  field 
to  the  student  nurse.  The  nursing  personnel  of  the  Out-Patient 
Department  is  entirely  inadequate  for  teaching  this  phase  of  the 
work.  One  of  the  school’s  major  needs,  therefore,  is  a graduate 
nurse,  with  public  health  training  and  a desire  to  teach,  who  will 
work  in  these  clinics  and  reveal  to  the  student  nurses  their  responsi- 
bilities and  opportunities  as  health  teachers.  The  year  brought  us 
a head  nurse  in  the  Out-Patient  Department,  Miss  Gile,  who  had 
had  a four-month  course  in  Public  Health  Nursing.  Therefore,  the 
Out-Patient  Department  presented  to  her  a richer  opportunity  for 
experience  than  it  presented  to  those  of  us  who  had  no  public 
health  work — to  her  it  was  a cross  section  of  the  community  health 
problem. 

Doubtless,  no  school  of  nursing  in  the  country  is  making  a 
greater  effort  to  develop  the  teaching  possibilities  of  the  Out- 
Patient  Department  than  the  Yale  School  of  Nursing.  Therefore, 
it  seemed  a very  wise  move  to  borrow  this  head  nurse  of  ours,  to 
whom  I have  referred,  and  send  her  to  observe  Miss  Grant’s  work 
in  the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  New  Haven  Hospital.  This 
visit  was  made  in  November,  and,  on  December  first.  Miss  Gile 
began  studying  our  Out-Patient  Department  clinics,  and  endeavored 
to  evolve  some  method  by  which  our  students  can  get  from  that 
Department  some  conception  of  what  sickness  means  in  a com- 
munity. 

I am  sure  that  no  alumna  sits  through  this  evening  without 
thinking  back  to  her  own  graduation.  Probably  no  less  sentimental 
group  of  women  than  we  ever  go  forth  from  any  institution,  but 
no  group  ever  goes  forth  with  more  real  sentiment.  In  no  place  are 
truer  friendships  ever  made,  no  institution  has  more  loyal  graduates. 
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While  this  is  1926’s  graduation  night,  it  is  also  a night  when  we 
think  of  the  graduates  of  other  nights. 

This  year  death  has  claimed  many  alumnae  who  were  known 
far  beyond  the  environs  of  this  school:  Doctor  Dadmun,  Miss  Bag- 
ley,  Miss  Ruggles  and  Miss  Pelton;  from  the  older  married  mem- 
bers, Mrs.  Rowen  (nee  Blaney) ; and,  from  our  very  young  alum- 
nae, Miss  Fulton;  from  1907  Elizabeth  Myrtle  Miller;  and,  from 
this  graduating  class,  death  claimed  last  June  one  of  its  most  prom- 
ising and  lovable  members.  Miss  Alice  Davies.  Our  affiliation  with 
the  School  of  Public  Health  Nursing  at  Simmons  College  makes  it 
fitting  to  here  record  the  death  of  Professor  Anne  Hervey  Strong, 
the  Director  of  that  School.  Her  keen  intellect,  her  far  vision  and 
her  conception  of  the  potential  service  of  a nurse  dazzled  those  of 
us  of  lesser  growth.  But  above  all  she  was  a womanly  woman; 
extremely  lovable,  concerned  about  all  who  were  in  distress,  and 
concerned  about  the  preparation  of  nurses  who  brought  relief  to 
that  distress.  Handicapped  for  years  by  her  own  physical  suffer- 
ings, she  once  said:  “So  order  your  life  that  your  handicaps,  even 
physical  ones,  may  be  assets  and  not  liabilities.” 

Each  year  brings  substantial  additions  to  the  publications  of 
our  graduates.  In  the  late  summer  Part  II  of  Miss  McCrae’s 
“Nursing  Practice”  was  published.  This  book  gives  the  advanced 
procedures  and  will  probably  have  an  even  wider  use  than  Part  I. 
Schools  are  apt  to  have  their  own  methods  for  simple  nursing  pro- 
cedures but  less  apt  to  have  individual  methods  for  their  more  ad- 
vanced procedures  and,  therefore,  have  need  of  a text-book.  These 
two  books  of  Miss  McCrae’s  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  us 
in  our  work.  Later  the  two  books  will  be  published  as  one  volume. 
They  may  be  obtained  from  M.  Barrows  and  Company,  Huntington 
Chambers,  Boston.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Part  I of 
Miss  McCrae’s  book  has  been  published  in  Turkish.  This  was 
brought  about  by  Geneva  Leach  who  is  working  in  Constantinople. 
Anita  Jones,  who  is  working  in  China,  has  asked  permission  to  have 
the  same  book  published  in  Chinese. 

Extracts  from  the  war  time  diary  of  Helen  Boylston  (1917) 
have  been  in  the  Fall  issues  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  If  you  have 
not  read  her  “Coming  of  Age”  in  the  September  Atlantic,  we  advise 
you  to  do  so. 
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We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  a pamphlet  published  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education,  entitled,  “Helps  for  the  Rural 
School  Nurse.”  It  was  written  by  Harriet  Wedgewood  (1919)  and 
Hazel  Wedgewood  (1910).  It  is  about  as  large  as  the  “Quarterly,” 
has  many  illustrations,  and  is  a very  creditable  piece  of  work. 

Many  delightful  little  books  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Eliza- 
beth Robinson  Scovil  (1880).  This  year  two  volumes  have  been 
added  to  the  series.  I would  pause  here  to  say  that  it  was  Miss 
Scovil  who,  as  a young  graduate,  wrote  an  article  entitled:  “How 
Professional  Nurses  are  Trained,”  which  w^as  published  in  the 
Youth’s  Companion  in  1882.  This  article  influenced  so  many  stu- 
dents to  enter  this  school  (among  them  Mary  L.  Keith)  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Boston  Training  School  sent  Miss  Scovil  a letter 
of  thanks,  for  the  service  she  had  rendered  the  school. 

Other  alumnae  are  in  our  thoughts  as  we  review  the  year. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education,  Carrie  M.  Hall  (1904)  was  elected  president.  These 
national  nursing  organizations  have  grown  to  great  size.  They 
have  a great  influence  and  likewise  great  problems.  The  president, 
therefore,  carries  heavy  responsibilities  and  must  be  a woman  of 
ability  and  sound  judgment.  Miss  Hall  brings  these  qualifications 
to  the  National  League. 

To  Boston  we  welcome  Margaret  Dieter  (1916)  as  Director  oi 
the  School  of  Nursing  at  the  Homeopathic  Hospital,  and  Hazel 
Wedgewood  (1910)  as  Director  of  Nursing  Service,  Boston  Health 
Department. 

We  rejoice  in  the  number  of  alumnae  who  go  on  to  post- 
graduate study.  From  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  the 
following  have  received  degrees  this  year:  Harriet  L.  P.  Friend 
(1904);  Rachael  Metcalf  (1920);  Ruth  King  (1918);  Ruth  Sleep- 
er (1922);  Emma  Smith  (1897). 

To  return  to  the  Hospital:  We  have  been  very  conscious  of 

our  building  developments.  I suppose  that  building  is  always  con- 
sidered an  administration  activity.  But  certainly  it  affects  the  nurs- 
ing personnel.  By  the  time  we  are  back  in  the  surgical  wing  of  the 
Buifinch,  we  will  have  had  wards  on  the  ground  floor  (the  word 
“basement”  would  be  deleted  from  this  report)  for  full  two  years. 
Fortunately,  the  patient’s  stay  is  relatively  short  and  a definite 
effort  has  been  made  to  make  the  stay  of  a pupil  nurse  equally  short. 
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The  head  nurses,  sometimes  graduates,  sometimes  pupils,  have  had 
long  stays  in  these  wards,  which  have  been  anything  but  cheerful. 
Cement  floors  on  these  temporary  wards  have  made  us  thankful  that 
no  such  floors  exist  in  permanent  wards. 

On  the  19th  of  February  we  returned  to  the  remodeled  medical 
wards.  You  noticed  I said:  “returned  to.”  I did  not  say  that  they 
“were  finished.”  There  were  many  trying  features  of  that  re- 
occupation period.  At  first,  the  new  electric  food  elevators  some- 
times refused  to  elevate,  and  the  new  refrigerating  system  some- 
times refused  to  refrigerate.  Those  were  days  when  we  occasionally 
wondered  if  a rope  elevator  propelled  by  man  and  ice  delivered  by 
tongs  and  man  were  not  more  sure.  Of  course,  we  knew  that  occu- 
pation w^as  the  only  way  to  drive  w'orkrnen  to  finish  their  jobs,  but, 
just  the  same,  the  attempt  to  have  two  things  in  the  same  place  at 
the  same  time  is  a trying  method  of  occupation.  But  we  are  set- 
tled now,  and  the  making  over  of  these  wards  has  given  us  all  much 
pleasure,  perhaps  more  than  building  new  ones  would  have  done. 
It  is  indeed  a triumph  to  produce  a modern  working  interior  without 
disturbing  the  exterior  and  dispelling  that  intangible  something 
which  gives  the  Bulfinch  its  atoosphere. 

VvY  have  had  building  chaos  without,  as  well  as  within;  to  wit., 
the  widening  of  Cambridge  Street.  There  have  been  many  days 
when  sections  of  that  street  have  been  closed  to  traffic,  and  the  traf- 
fic detoured  around  the  New  Home  which  has  streets  on  all  four 
sides.  The  right  angle  intersection  of  these  streets  necessitated 
almost  constant  blowing  of  motor  horn, — not  very  soothing  for  the 
night  nurse  who  is  trying  to  sleep  by  day. 

But,  on  the  v/hole,  we  are  a very  optimistic  group  and  we 
forget  such  temporary  annoyances  in  the  pleasant  anticipation  of  a 
changed  Cambridge  Street  and  the  still  more  joyous  anticipation 
of  a nearby  station  on  the  Cambridge  elevated.  If  any  of  you  came 
tonight,  via  some  branch  of  the  Boston  Elevated,  you  will  under- 
stand why  we  rejoice. 

For  a very  long  time,  it  has  been  the  dream  of  this  hospital  to 
construct  a building  for  people  of  moderate  means.  The  generosity 
of  one  individual  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral to  start,  this  year,  the  construction  of  such  a building.  When 
this  ward  is  used  to  its  full  capacity  for  patients,  it  will  have  nearly 
three-fourths  as  many  patients  as  the  General  Hospital,  namely 
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about  three  hundred.  Therefore,  this  year,  1926,  bids  fair  to  be 
the  busiest  year  we  have  ever  known;  it  bids  fair  to  unfold  one  of 
the  most  interesting  projects  we  have  ever  developed.  If,  as  I stated 
in  one  of  my  opening  paragraphs,  the  busy,  interested  person  is 
always  the  happiest,  this  104th  year  of  the  hospital  and  53rd  of  the 
school,  bids  fair  to  be  the  happiest  of  our  existence. 


Items 

The  Quaeterly  Record  welcomes  “The  Oak”  which  is  the  new 
Alumnae  magazine  of  the  McLean  School  of  Nursing.  Its  cover 
is  a very  festive  red  with  two  conventional  oaks  drawn  in  black. 
R.  A.  J.  Chisholm  ’08  is  the  Editor  in  Chief. 


Graduation 

Graduation  was  held  in  the  Moseley  ]Memorial  Building  on 
Thursday,  January  14th.  Dr.  Washburn  presided  and  Miss  Ada 
Comstock,  President  of  Radcliffe  College,  was  the  speaker. 

We  have  never  had  a more  inspiring  or  more  helpful  address 
than  this  one  which  was  given  by  Miss  Comstock.  Miss  Comstock 
spoke  from  notes.  Hereafter,  we  shall  see  that  a stenographer  at- 
tends these  graduation  exercises  prepared  to  take  notes  from  the 
address.  The  only  regret  of  the  evening  was  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  going  to  be  able  to  give  this  address  to  absent  alumnae. 

The  class  numbered  fifty.  Every  seat  in  the  hall  was  taken. 
Thanks  to  the  tireless  work  of  Miss  Mobbs  and  Miss  Penniman,  two 
members  of  the  graduation  class,  the  work  of  the  Glee  Club  was 
excellent. 


Rumnriage  Sale 

The  Alumnae  is  having  a rummage  sale  on  Wednesday,  April 
14th.  The  exact  place  of  sale  is  not  known  but  it  will  be  near  Cam- 
bridge Street  and  North  Grove  Street. 

“Rummage”  may  be  sent  to  the  Store,  Mass.  General  Hos- 
pital. For  the  nurses  finding  it  difficult  to  send  contributions  we 
can,  to  a limited  extent,  send  for  material.  We  will  endeavor  to 
sell  everything;  carpets,  furniture,  clothing,  jew^elry,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  the  Spring  house  cleaning  time  and  ask  your  friends  for 
materials. 
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Hospital  Drive 

The  .\lumnae  will  learn  from  the  newspapers  that  the  hospital 
is  about  to  make  a drive  for  three  and  one  quarter  million  dollars. 
Interesting  publicity  material  has  been  issued  by  the  Campaign 
Committee.  We  have  already  seen  a large  poster  portraying  a 
Knight  riding  upon  a Charger  carrying  a shield  upon  which  appears 
the  seal  of  the  hospital.  Down  in  the  lower  corner  is  a picture  of 

the  Bulfinch  front.  The  wording  at  the  top  of  the  poster  is  ‘T"or 

Greater  Service”  and  at  the  bottom  is  “Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital.” 

A thirty  page  booklet  tells  something  of  the  history  of  the 
hospital,  something  of  its  buildings,  its  organization  and  its  finances. 
A small  folder  gives  the  hospitaks  major  needs.  Among  these  needs 
are  listed  fireproofing  and  additions  to  the  Bulfinch  building.  Also 
endowment  for  the  “hospital  for  people  of  moderate  means,”  addi- 
tions to  the  out-patient  department,  new  ward  building,  more  room 
for  X-ray  and  radium  department  and  a new  boiler  house. 

The  graduates  of  the  Training  School  can  do  much  to  interpret 

the  fundamentals  of  the  hospital  to  the  public.  We  have  often 

heard  the  hospital  criticised  because  it  did  not  make  a public  appeal 
to  the  community.  Now  is  the  opportunity  for  these  people  to  make 
good  use  of  their  opportunity  to  give. 


Letters 

We  are  always  glad  to  publish  letters  from  our  members.  In 
this  number  will  be  found  one  from  Hilda  M.  George  (1917).  Who 
will  be  the  next  to  send  one?  Will  each  one  please  remember  that 
she  has  a cordial  invitation  to  contribute  to  the  general  good  of  the 
Alumnae  by  sending  a report  of  any  special  work  she  may  be  doing. 


" Alumnae  Meetings 

December.  The  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 
Tuesday  evening,  December  29.  Eighty  members  and  guests  were 
present. 

Mrs.  Briggs  presided. 

The  program  of  the  evening  was  presented  before  the  business 
meeting.  Mrs.  Briggs  introduced  Mr.  George  Greener  of  the  North 
Bennett  Street  Industrial  School,  who  spoke  verj’’  interestingly  of 
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his  adventures  while  collecting  antiques  in  Europe.  Even  those  who 
did  not  particularly  care  for  antiques  were  delighted  with  his  stories 
of  wandering  over  Europe,  and  of  his  contacts  with  the  people,  and 
their  various  methods  of  doing  business.  He  showed  some  very 
beautiful  old  pieces,  illustrating  stages  in  the  histories  of  these 
countries,  and  calling  attention  to  the  exquisite  workmanship.  The 
subject  was  fascinating,  and  the  personality  of  the  speaker  added 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening. 

The  business  meeting  was  taken  up  at  9.15. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  accepted. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  a balance  of  $721.32. 

Miss  Helen  Potter  reported  that  at  the  last  Councillors’  meet- 
ing a communication  was  read  from  the  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion recommending  that  the  by-laws  of  each  alumnae  association 
should  be  identical  with  those  of  the  State  Association. 

Notes  of  appreciation  for  flowers  were  read,  from  two  sick 
nurses. 

One  active,  one  non-resident,  and  one  associate  member  were 
voted  into  membership. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned,  and  tea  served  during  the  social 
hour  which  followed. 

January.  The  regular  business  meeting  was  held  with  the  an- 
nual meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  January  26th.  Thirty-four  mem- 
bers were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  accepted. 

The  Treasurer’s  annual  report  showed  a balance  on  December 
31,  1925,  of  $708.76.  Sixty-one  nevv^  members  were  admitted  dur- 
ing the  year.  Twenty-nine  members  were  dropped  for  non-payment 
of  dues.  Two  m.embers  had  resigned. 

The  Social  Committee  reported  that  eight  teas  had  been  served 
at  a total  expense  of  $22.59. 

The  Mite  Box  Committee  reported  that  flowers  had  been  sent 
to  seventeen  nurses  during  the  year.  There  was  still  $6.90  in  the 
Mite  Box. 

Miss  McCrae  reported  that  the  Sick  Relief  Association  had  a 
membership  of  one  hundred  and  ten.  Eleven  benefits  were  paid 
during  the  past  year, — six  in  part  and  five  in  full, — totalling  $805.72. 
Assets  in  May,  1925,  were  $9,534.66. 
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Ten  new  members  were  accepted, — six  active,  three  associate, 
and  one  non-resident. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Louise  Whitney,  class  of  1895,  was 
accepted  with  regret. 

Mrs.  Paul  Jones,  a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Training  School,  said  she  had  been  asked  by  that  Committee  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Alumnae  Association  that  the  M.  G.  H. 
graduates  specialling  at  the  Phillips  House  are  being  criticized  be- 
cause of  their  unwillingness  to  go  home  with  their  patient  when  the 
patient  was  discharged  from  the  Hospital.  Suggestions  were  asked 
for  and  general  discussion  followed.  It  was  finally  decided  to  ask 
for  further  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  when  more  special 
nurses  would  probably  be  present. 

The  chair  was  asked  to  appoint  a committee  of  three  to  bring 
in  nominations  for  officers  of  the  State  Association. 

Miss  Clark,  Business  and  Advertising  Manager  for  the  Quart- 


erly gave  the  following  report: 

Received  for  advertisements  $20.00 

Received  for  subscriptions  1.00 

Cash  in  bank  63.00 

$84.00 

Paid  out  for  December  Quarterly  ...  $2 1 .00 

Paid  out  for  postage  stamps  .80 

21.80 


Balance  $62.20 

The  speaker  of  the  afternoon  was  Miss  Mabel  Craig  (1911), 


who  told  very  interestingly  of  her  five  years  at  the  Peking  Union 
Medical  College — her  impressions  of  the  people,  some  of  the  domes- 
tic difficulties  encountered  by  the  followers  of  Confucius,  and  various 
amusing  incidents  occurring  on  and  off  duty. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4.45  and  tea  was  served. 

February.  The  February  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  23rd.  Thirty-two  members  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a balance  on  hand  of  $733.38. 

In  the  report  of  the  Councillors’  meeting,  it  was  stated  that  the 
question  of  having  an  executive  secretary  for  the  State  Association, 
her  duties,  length  of  term  and  salary  had  been  discussed,  and  a com- 
mittee of  five  had  been  appointed  to  consider  it. 
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A letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  Fenno,  asking  what  the  State 
Association  could  do  to  help  Fairview.  The  house  at  Rowley  needs 
financial  help,  and  each  alumnae  association  was  asked  to  consider 
it.  One  suggestion  was  that  the  rates  for  graduates  be  raised  from 
31.50  to  $2.00  a day,  leaving  the  rates  for  students  at  $1.00,  as  it 
is  at  present. 

A committee  of  three  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  consider 
the  question. 

The  question  of  special  nurses  going  home  with  patients  from 
the  Phillips  House  was  again  discussed.  The  feeling  among  the 
graduates  doing  special  duty  seemed  to  be  that  when  the  case  re- 
quired the  services  of  a trained  nurse,  they  would  be  willing  to  go 
home  with  the  patient  for  a short  time,  when  possible;  but  that 
most  patients  did  not  need  special  care  when  they  were  ready  to  be 
discharged  from  the  Hospital.  Other  graduates  said  that  they 
didn’t  care  to  do  private  duty  in  the  home,  and  that  they  had  regis- 
tered expressly  for  twelve  hour  duty  in  the  Phillips  House,  with 
that  understanding. 

Six  new  members  were  accepted, — two  active  anl  five  non- 
resident. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Nellie  Hodgdon  (1892)  was  accepted 
with  regret. 

The  Nominating  Committee  recommended  that  the  present 
officers  of  the  State  Association  be  nominated  for  the  coming  year. 
Recommendation  adopted. 

It  was  voted  that  the  chair  appoint  a committee  of  three,  in- 
cluding the  Treasurer,  to  consider  sending  a member  of  the  Alumnae, 
with  expenses  paid,  to  the  Atlantic  City  Convention  in  May. 

Mr.  Maurice  H.  Richardson  of  the  Traveller’s  Life  Insurance 
Company  spoke  on  the  advisability  of  taking  out  life  insurance  as 
a means  of  providng  financial  independence  to  the  business  woman. 
He  stressed  the  importance  of  having  the  income  paid  not  oftener 
than  once  a month,  and  never  in  a lump  sum.  The  trust  depart- 
ments of  banks  are  very  willing  to  give  advice  and  help,  to  women 
particularly,  and  make  a so  called  trust  agreement  to  provide  for 
the  beneficiary.  A life  insurance  policy  means  that  the  holder 
‘‘works  harder,  earns  more  and  saves  more.” 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  9.30  and  the  Social  Committee 
served  tea  as  usual. 
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Public  Health  Nursing  Among  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 

New  Mexico 

By  Hilda  M.  George,  1917 

“No,  I’m  not  a bit  interested  in  Indians.”  That  was  my  reply 
to  the  vocational  guidance  director  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  when,  two  years  ago,  she  told  me  she  had 
found  “just  the  thing”  for  me.  “But  this  is  work  in  the  West  and 
in  the  country,  as  you  specified  in  your  application.  Won’t  you 
have  an  interview  with  the  lady  who  is  hunting  for  a nurse  for  the 
Pueblo  Indians?” 

I was  working  hard  those  days  and  it  was  as  easy  to  say  yes 
as. no,  so  after  a gruelling  experience  on  a maternity  case  in  the  lower 
East  Side,  I found  myself  one  weary  morning  bound  to  meet  and 
listen  to  this  lady  from  New  Mexico.  She  has  since  been  my  chief 
and  little  do  I wonder  now  why  it  was  that  her  brief  narrative  of 
Indians  and  disease  so  stirred  me.  Miss  Margaret  McKittrick, 
Chairman  of  the  New  Mexico  Association  on  Indian  Affairs,  had  had 
plenty  of  intimate  experience  with  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  Rio 
Grande  north  of  Santa  Fe,  and  altho  she  and  her  association  had 
first  begun  helping  the  cause  of  the  Indian  in  political  fields,  in 
matters  of  irrigation  and  land  ownership  (so  complicated  in  this 
new  and  ancient  State),  they  became  convinced  that  all  this  work 
would  be  of  little  benefit  unless  the  Pueblo’s  physical  well-being 
could  be  improved.  The  New  Mexico  Association  found  ready 
response  to  the  call  for  funds  for  a nurse  from  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion on  Indian  Affairs  with  its  Boston  branch  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that,  after  the  U.  S.  Indian  Bureau  had  given  its  consent  and  promise 
of  cooperation,  I came  to  New  Mexico  to  be  a pioneer  public  health 
nurse  for  the  Indians  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso  and 
Tesuque — scattered  pueblos  of  a total  population  of  about  1000 
souls. 

Such  an  experience!  I have  been  here  a year  and  nine  months 
now.  It  is  interesting  to  stop  all  thoughts  of  tomorrow  and  let  my 
mind  wander  back  and  dwell  on  the  high  lights. 

I said  I wasn’t  interested  in  Indians.  Why  should  I have 
been  in  those  days?  The  few  Indian  basket  makers  seen  occasion- 
ally near  my  home  in  Maine  were  not  inspiring  at  all.  My  Euro- 
pean education  had  deprived  me  of  public  school  book-acquaintance 
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of  Indians  and  when  later  I read  Fennimore  Cooper  I knew  that  his 
tales  were  of  the  irrevocable  past.  Even  the  books  I read  prepara- 
tory to  coming  out  here — Bandelier’s  excellent  volume  ‘‘The  De- 
light Makers”;  C.  F.  Lummis’  “The  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo”;  Mrs. 
DeHuff’s  “Tay  Tay’s  Tales,”  ponderous  works  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  kindly  given  me  by  its  chief,  Dr.  Fewkes,  and  even  the 
trips  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  American 
Indian  Museum,  Hey  Foundation,  under  the  most  cordial  and  help- 
ful guidance  of  its  curator.  Dr.  Hodge,  did  not  half  prepare  me  for 
the  thrill  and  wonder  of  this  historical  bit  of  the  United  States. 

Little  I hop)e  to  convey  impressions  of  it  all  as  it  really  is,  but 
to  you,  the  institutions  that  have  helped  to  make  this  experience 
possible  because  of  the  ideals  and  training  you  gave  me,  I wish  to 
gave  a few  little  pictures  of  this  life. 

It  was  a hot  day  in  June  but  the  large  white-washed  room  in 
the  Governor’s  adobe  house  was  cool  and  quiet.  The  council  had 
been  called  for  two  o’clock,  but  what  is  time  to  the  Indian!  The 
Governor,  a large,  heavily  built  man,  of  the  kindest  eyes,  placed  my 
chief  and  me  on  chairs  by  the  window  that  cast  such  a glare  on 
the  horrible  realistic  Christus,  dead  and  bleeding  on  the  cross.  This 
effigy  hung  on  the  wall  below  the  raftered  ceiling  in  company  with 
an  Indian  ceremonial  drum  here,  some  gaily  painted  bows  and  ar- 
rows there,  a bunch  of  bright  bird  feathers  in  a corner,  cheap  tawdry 
colored  Holy  pictures  in  tin  frames,  and  a cheaper  business  house 
calendar.  The  governor  and  his  interpreter  sat  on  an  adobe  bench 
built  right  into  the  wall.  Slowly  the  old  men  of  the  pueblo 
gathered.  They  solemnly  shook  hands  and  seated  themselves  about 
the  walls  on  rolls  of  bedding  or  sheep  skins.  Cigarettes  were 
passed.  There  were  aged  men,  their  bronze  faces  framed  by  snow- 
white  hair  which  hung  like  braids  over  each  shoulder,  tied  with  some 
bright  colored  worsted.  There  were  strong  men,  vigor  in  muscle 
and  eye,  and  black,  black  hair.  The  voices  were  quiet,  the  sound 
of  occasional  laughter  mellow’  and  sweet.  The  waiting  was  endless, 
but  so  was  the  opening  prayer  (?)  and  response.  On  and  on  went 
the  governor’s  voice  in  a reverent  chant.  All  eyes  w’ere  downcast, 
faces  absolutely  immovable — moccasins  and  blankets  hardly  stirred. 

“Now  you  may  say  what  you  have  come  to  say,”  announced 
the  interpreter  at  last,  and  my  chief  ably  introduced  me  and  my 
mission.  Then  the  fathers  took  up  a discussion  but  this  time  pierc- 
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ing  coal  black  eyes  searched  us  two  women  thro’  and  thro’.  In 
order  and  dignity  we  were  discussed,  and  at  length.  “It  is  well. 
You  are  our  friends.  Miss  George  may  come  to  San  Juan.  She 
will  be  called  when  she  is  wanted.”  With  words  somewhat  like 
that  we  were  dismissed.  It  was  my  first  council  meeting. 

I have  been  called  to  many  homes,  most  often  to  take  care  of 
minor  ailments,  for  there  are  still  Indian  medicine  men  and  white 
man’s  medicine  is  not  often  relied  on  in  serious  illness,  unless  such 
illness  has  proved  to  be  about  hopeless.  But  I have  fought  tracho- 
ma constantly  and  with  a fair  degree  of  cooperation,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  government  has  long  made  efforts  to  eradicate  it  and  has 
prepared  the  Indian  mind  somewhat  for  further  work.  Trachoma 
is  an  infectious  eye  disease,  prevalent  in  unsanitary,  poor  surround- 
ings. It  causes  loss  of  vision,  partial  or  complete.  Real  public 
health  teaching  I judge  to  be  its  greatest  enemy,  tho  a very  slow 
working  one.  The  treatment  is  painful  and  in  many  stages  the 
disease  is  not.  Can  you  then  understand  why  many  do  not  come 
for  treatment  until  some  permanent  harm  has  been  done? 

Another  picture:  A radiantly  lovely  young  mother  sits  in  the 

sun  shaping  soft  clay  with  her  hands  and  a bit  of  gourd  shell  into 
beautiful  water  jars,  sacred  meal  bowls,  or  less  desirable  shapes  for 
the  tourist.  Her  hair  is  thick  and  glossy,  the  bangs  are  a long 
fringe  framing  her  face,  and  the  mass  of  hair  is  gathered  in  a wool 
bound  knot  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Her  two-colored  overdress  of 
print  or  gay  gingham  fastened  on  one  shoulder,  is  bound  about  her 
waist  with  a beautiful  hand  woven  belt  of  red  and  green,  wound 
many  times  about  her,  tassels  hanging  at  one  side.  Her  curiously 
moccasined  feet  stick  out  in  front  of  her,  two  wide  and  soft  white 
buckskin  bundles.  The  husband  is  out  in  the  field  with  the  other 
men,  singing  as  they  cut  grain  by  hand.  Thro  the  open  door  we  see 
the  bowed  old  grandfather,  sparse  grey  locks  straggling  about  his 
face,  his  skin  like  wrinkled  parchment,  his  eyes  blind  and  discharging 
from  trachoma.  But  he  sits  and  sings  in  his  croaky  voice  and  he 
swings  the  baby  in  its  cradle.  The  baby  cries  and  he  uncovers  its 
head  from  under  the  cotton  cloth  stretched  over  the  little  bent 
willow  reeds  that  act  as  canopy  and  he  wipes  the  tears  away  with 
his  hands.  Fortunately,  real  young  babies  are  somewhat  immune 
to  trachoma,  but  with  a start  like  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  some 
60%  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  are  afflicted  with  this  disease. 
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Work  with  the  babies  is,  of  course,  one  hope  for  the  future. 
Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  tuberculosis  incidence  among  my 
group  of  Indians  is  not  high.  Underweight  children  in  day  schools 
average  10%  only.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  fittest  only  survive 
to  reach  school  age.  Baby  mortality  is  high,  however,  even  tho  you 
can  hunt  the  world  in  vain  for  more  perfect  little  human  animals 
than  my  Pueblo  Indian  breast-fed  babies.  But  chili  (red  peppers), 
beans,  coffee,  green  apples  and  melons  take  their  toll  of  lives,  as 
do  the  swarms  and  swarms  of  files. 

How  an  Indian  baby  survives  the  first  month  of  life  is  a mystery 
to  me,  for  it  is  wrapped  in  about  six  layers  of  cotton  cloth  and 
eight  to  ten  layers  of  woolen  blankets,  and  its  head  covered  with 
four  thicknesses  of  cotton  flannel.  Its  cord  has  some  black-green 
concoction  smeared  on  it,  but  I have  never  seen  one  infected.  Its 
little  face  is  painted  with  a white  clay  mixture  which  contains  some 
lye  for  the  purpx)se  of  removing  the  fine  down  that  covers  it.  It  is 
given  to  any  other  mother  to  nurse  until  its  own  mother  has  her 
milk,  or  at  any  other  time  it  happens  to  be  convenient,  and,  in  a 
few  instances,  it  still  is  given  water  to  drink  that  the  mother  has 
first  warmed  in  her  own  mouth.  Slowly  the  little  thing  grows  fat 
and  emerges  from  its  many  coverings  and  is  then  (at  about  one 
month)  strapped  to  its  dear  little  cradle.  This  is  a board  made  soft 
with  sheep  skins.  As  said  before,  it  has  three  bent  willow  reeds 
tied  in  place  by  a thong  to  support  the  cloth  or  mosquito  netting 
that  covers  the  baby  at  sleep.  The  whole  is  slung  from  the  rafters 
of  the  room  and  baby  is  swung  to  sleep.  His  fat  bronze  body  and 
laughing  sloe  eyes  (so  oriental  often)  and  his  soft  black  silk  hair, 
these  are  the  dearest  things  God  ever  made. 

There  are  many  things  to  tell,  but  what  about  space  in  your 
magazine?  There  are  the  most  beautiful  Indian  dances  to  be  seen 
today  still,  with  music  and  rhythm  that  stirs  the  wildness  in  your 
blood;  there  are  community  activities  that  we  could  well  imitate 
and  be  the  better  for.  There  is  sunshine  and  joy  transfusing  all  their 
own  religious  ceremonies  with  song  and  dance. 

There  are  the  relics  of  an  unknown  past,  found  in  cliff  dwellings, 
prehistoric  pueblo  sites,  potshards  and  arrowheads  in  the  desert. 
There  is  the  whole  glorious  combination  of  desert,  snow-clad  moun- 
tains, green  irrigated  land  and  countless  wastes  of  fantastic,  un- 
inhabitable “bad  lands.”  There  are  old  Spanish  towns  in  the  hills. 
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Mexican  influence  seen  everywhere,  visiting  Apaches  and  Navajos, 
and  the  no  less  curious  artists.  It  is  to  be  had  for  the  looking  out 
here,  with  unbelievable  sunsets  thrown  in;  sunsets  such  as  the  one 
I am  witnessing  now  over  the  mountains  to  the  East — the  mountains 
of  the  blood  of  Christ. 

(I  advise  you  to  read  Mary  Austin  s ‘Tand  of  Journeys  End- 
ing.”) 


News  Items 

Miss  Mary  E.  Melville  (1888)  is  Assistant  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Nurses  and  Instructor  at  the  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt 
Hospital,  Towsen,  Maryland. 

Miss  Harriett  J.  McCollum  (1919)  has  resigned  her  position 
as  Superintendent  at  the  Shriners’  Hospital,  Springfield,  and  for  the 
Summer  will  be  with  Miss  Pearce  in  New  Haven.  Miss  Pearce  con- 
ducts a Summer  Hospital  for  orthopedic  children. 

Miss  Clara  Griffin  (1921)  has  resigned  her  position  at  the 
Evanston  Memorial  Hospital  and  assumed  charge  of  “The  Cradle” 
in  Evanston.  The  Cradle  Society  maintains  a modern  nursery.  It 
also  arranges  for  the  adoption  of  children.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
Miss  Griffin  making  this  change  is  the  fact  that  she  and  her  mother 
can  enjoy  residence  at  the  institution. 

Mrs.  Maude  V.  McGrew  (Maude  V.  Ward  1915)  is  the  Sup- 
erintendent of  The  Grant  County  Hospital,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico. 

Miss  Harriet  L.  P.  Friend  (1904)  is  Director  of  Nursing  Edu- 
cation at  the  Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hansen  (1915)  has  been  appointed  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Weymouth  Hospital. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson  (1918)  sailed  for  Italy  February 
27th. 

Miss  Maude  Roscoe  (1908)  sailed  late  in  February  for  the 
Mediterranean  trip. 

The  correct  address  for  Louise  Holmes  (1924)  is  211  West 
101st  Street,  Apt.  24,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Riverside 
7550.  This  means  an  invitation  to  call. 

A letter  from  Lina  Thibault  (1923)  states  that  Miss  Gladys 
Clapp  (1922)  and  Miss  Grace  Chadwick  (1924)  are  doing  private 
nursing  in  Hollywood  and  that  she  is  Floor  Supervisor  in  the  Holly- 
wood Hospital. 
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Miss  Bessie  M.  Pierson  (1920)  has  resigned  her  position  as 
Supervisor  of  Nursing  at  the  Beverly  Hospital,  and  has  accepted  the 
position  of  teaching  nursing  at  the  Beverly  High  School. 

The  address  for  Miss  Julia  P.  Wilkinson  (1921)  is  to:  Russian 
Reconstruction  Farms,  Inc.,  Village  Archangelskoye,  Estate  No.  4, 
Ter  District,  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics. 

Miss  I.  L.  Dowden  (1900)  who  for  several  years  has  been 
Superintendent  of  the  W.  B.  Plunkett  Memorial  Hospital,  Adams, 
Mass.,  has  resigned  fromi  that  position.  She  is  now  at  Pleasant 
Street,  Marion,  Mass. 

A recent  letter  from  Miss  Mable  Harmon  (1924)  tells  us  that 
she  has  been  at  the  Northern  Pacific  Hospital,  Tacoma  and  that 
she  has  been  taking  two  vocal  lessons  a week.  She  has  been  near 
enough  to  her  own  home  to  be  able  to  go  there  to  practice.  Now  she 
is  on  a few  months  leave  at  Berkeley,  California  and  is  studying 
with  a vocal  teacher  at  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Anna  Gardiner  (1914),  who  received  her  B.  S.  from 
Washington  State  University  some  time  ago,  is  an  Instructor  of 
Theory  at  the  Lane  and  Stanford  School,  San  Francisco. 

A pamphlet  of  the  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital,  Tokyo,  Japan,  has 
come  to  the  office.  We  are  sure  that  the  sender  is  Miss  Helen 
Lade  (1918). 

Miss  Teresa  Kulcz^mska  (1923)  is  in  Toronto  taking  a course 
in  Public  Health.  We  hope  she  will  visit  the  hospital  before  she 
returns  to  Poland. 

Miss  Johnson  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  Alumnae  Meeting 
of  the  Teachers’  College,  which  was  held  February  19th.  While 
there  she  had  a little  visit  with  Adelaide  Mayo  (1917)  and  Mary 
Giles  (1913)  who  are  in  the  administration  course.  Also  with 
Harriet  Wedgwood  (1919),  who  is  in  the  Public  Health  and  Rachel 
Metcalfe  (1920)  who  is  in  the  office.  Miss  Helen  Carroll  (1924) 
appeared  with  the  Glee  Club  to  sing  at  the  luncheon. 

All  of  the  alumnae,  especially  those  interested  in  Public  Health, 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  Marion  Gile  has  been  appointed  to 
supervise  the  student  nurses  in  the  out-patient  department  and 
teach  the  elements  of  Public  Health. 

One  of  Miss  Gile’s  duties  will  be  to  arrange  for  excursions  to 
the  various  health  organizations  of  the  community.  Next  Friday 
she  will  teach  a class  of  the  newly  capped  students,  in  which  she 
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will  endeavor  to  tell  something  of  the  history  of  the  work  in  the 
out-patient  department. 

Woe  betide  any  person  who  dares  to  tell  us  that  we  are  not 
endeavoring  to  give  our  student  nurses  a Public  Health  point  of 
view. 


Births 

On  January  21,  1926,  a daughter,  Anne  Elizabeth,  to  Captain 
and  Mrs.  George  C.  Edward.  (Dorothea  Macinnis  1916) 

On  December  29,  1925,  a daughter,  Dorothy  Carolyn,  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Elliott  S.  Denney.  (Carolyn  T.  Wolfe  1920) 

On  December  5,  1925,  a daughter,  Ann  Bresnahan,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  V.  C.  Bresnahan.  (May  J.  Twomey  1922) 

On  January  7,  1926,  a daughter,  Priscilla  Ruth,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Tufts.  (Ruth  MacWilliams  1923) 

On  December  26,  1925,  a son,  Sherman  Carter,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  Sherman  Class.  (Leslie  Carter  1919)  Address  is  511  Birch 
Avenue,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

On  November  23,  1925,  twin  sons,  John  Blinn  and  George  Wad- 
leigh,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Blake  Clark.  (Ethel  M.  Pollard 
1912) 

On  August  17,  1925,  a son,  Robert  Douglas,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Frederick  M.  Bodington.  (Julia  Mason  1922) 


Marriages 

Morgan — Tilden  On  Saturday,  February  13th,  1926,  Ruth 
Grant  Morgan  (1918)  to  Mr.  Laurence  Stiness  Tilden  at  the  Park 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York  City. 

Horton — Wheeler  On  January  23,  1926,  Regina  Philomene 
Horton  (1912)  to  Hermon  Temple  Wheeler. 


Engagements 

Mary  B.  Newman  (1923)  to  Dr.  Edward  G.  Marcotte. 

For  reference,  the  following  is  the  list  of  graduates  for  the 
three  classes  that  have  finished  since  the  publication  of  the  “gray 
book.” 
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Mildred  Taylor 
Alice  Blair 
Mary  Canning 
Virginia  Cates 
Grace  Chadwick 
Mary  Clark 
Frances  Crocker 
Dorothy  Davol 
M.  Gertrude  Fay 
Elizabeth  Ravina 
Lina  Thibault 
Maude  Wren 
Marion  Barry 
Eleanor  Fitzgerald 
May  Flett 
Alice  Goodwin 
Anne  Harkonen 
Abigail  Howard 
Ethel  Parmenter 
Leah  Clark 


Elizabeth  Bourgault 
Ada  Brown 
Evadine  Cady 
Abby-Helen  Denison 
Florence  M.  Griffin 
Marion  E.  Griffith 
Agnes  Holmes 
Lena  L.  Holmes 
Gertrude  A.  Reynolds 
Bertha  Robinson 
Rose  L.  Pelletier 
Ella  D.  Scott 
Mary  Shepard 
Madeline  M.  Spittal 
Ruth  Tapley 
Frances  Winters 


Class  of  1923 

Irene  Derry 
Harriett  Fye 
Rose  Griffin 
Martha  Kurz 
Eugenia  LeCourt 
Ruth  McW.  Tufts 
Martha  Miller 
Ruby  Cameron 
Reta  Corbett 
Hazel  Davis 
Rita  Elliott 
Elsie  Floyd 
Gertrude  Gates 
Mary  Newman 
Doris  Owen 
Lillian  Reid 
Angeline  Roundy 
Louise  Spear 
Marion  Stevens 
Hazel  Sullivan 

Class  of  1924 

Lauretta  Wolf 
Jane  Cassidy 
Erma  Leitenberger 
Virginia  McLoon 
Dorothy  Ricker 
Ruth  Simmons 
Gladys  Stewart 
Helena  Syvertsen 
Clarabel  Thompson 
Winnifred  Wilson 
Dorothy  Allen 
Dorothy  Alton 
Miriam  Atwood 
Jessie  E.  Bennett 
Helen  Bubko 
Helen  Buchner 


Ella  Hunter 
Hulda  Johnson 
Margaret  Lewis 
Ruth  M.  McAdams 
Kathryn  McLaughlin 
Evelyn  McLellan 
Ruth  Olson 
Helen  Pearson 
Mildred  Perkins 
Harriett  Quintals 
Natalie  Rogers 
Olive  Scudder 
Helen  Turner 
Helen  Van  Meter 
Jessie  Walkden 
Frances  Whitaker 
Katie  MacDonald 
Teresa  Kulczynska 
Fonda  Ruzicmova 
Mary  Wiszniewska 


Mary  Bullard 
Marion  Burnham 
Catherine  Cain 
Helen  Carroll 
Helen  Conger 
Helen  Curley 
LaVerne  Dewar 
Marion  Gile 
Helen  Giles 
Alice  Haglund 
Allie  Harkonen 
Mabel  Harmon 
Mildred  Haskins 
Ruth  Hopper 
Eva  Hutchinson 
Mabel  Keach 
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Jennie  Kellogg 
Margaret  Kirby 
Helen  Klein 
Edna  L.  Logan 
Kathleen  Logan 
Eunice  Logue 
Frieda  McAllister 


xAnnie  G.  Blanpied, 
Dorothy  Twombly 
Helen  Bogart 
Dorothy  Cayford 
Margaret  Gavin 
Ruth  Gedies 
Ethel  Inglis 
Ruth  Jepson 
Elizabeth  Lindsey 
Irene  Smith 
Olive  Ancell 
Doris  Britton 
Doris  M.  Campbell 
Evelyn  R.  Cole 
Daphne  S.  Corbett 
Minnie  V.  Daffon 
Elizabeth  Herrick 
Lenore  A.  Murray 


Dora  McEwan 
Christine  MacKinnon 
Grace  Moynihan 
Alice  Petersen 
Esther  Robinson 
Helen  Rodier 
Ida  Snow 


Edith  M.  Pithie 
Annette  H.  Woodrow 
Gladys  Beardwood 
Alice  E.  Bogdan 
Barbara  Carpenter 
Bessie  Chadwick,  B. 
Dorothy  Eastman 
Doris  Ellinwood 
Claire  Favreau 
Constance  Fraser 
Grace  Greenwood 
Paule  Hella 
Elvira  Henrickson 
Earlyne  Kinney 
Elizabeth  C.  Leary 
Dorothy  Leavitt 
Esther  Martinson 


Zelda  Torrey 
Hazel  M.  Walker 
Mary  Weston 
Mildred  Whiting,  B.  A. 
Isabel  Willoughby 
Dorothy  Yerxa 


Elizabeth  Merry 
Winifred  L.  Moore,  B.  A. 
Josephine  O’Brien 
Gertrude  Scott,  B.  A. 
Candace  Seeley 
Minnie  Sewell 
A.  Ruth  Sinclair 
Audrey  Smith 
Leslie  Arline  Smith 
Marian  Alice  Smith 
Mary  E.  Starkey 
Esther  Q.  Tuell 
Abbie  G.  Twomey 
Emma  Varnerin 
Ruth  Wheeler 
Christina  Willard 
Helen  Wilsey,  B.  A. 


Class  of  1925 
B.  A.  Eleanor  B.  Pitman 


Three  students  who  have  not  yet  graduated  in  the  class  of  1925 
are  the  Misses  Cole,  Herrick,  and  Wheeler. 
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Nurses’  Uniforms 

Made  to  order,  materials 
supplied  if  desired 

M.  G.  H.  uniforms  a specialty 

Abdominal,  Sacroiliac  and 
Ptosis  Belts 

Miss  Ella  F.  Glennon 

420  BoyUton  St.  Room  308 

Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  B.B.  2580 


REGULATION  UNIFORMS 

for 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Graduate  Nurses 

The  following  numbers  of  Paul  Jones  Nurses’  Costumes 
have  been  officially  approved  by  the  Principal  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  and  are 
made  exclusively  for  the  Alumnae  of  this  School. 

Paul  Jones  No.  1856  in  “Ryster”  5 star,  2-ply  Poplin.  Paul 
Jones  No.  1857  in  “Ryster”  5 star,  2-ply  Broadcloth. 

Graduates  of  the  school  presenting  identification  card  from 
the  Training  School  Office  may  purchase  these  tailored  and 
splendid  fitting  uniforms  from  R.  H.  STEARNS  COMPANY, 
Boston,  Mass.,  or  from  Paul  Jones  Dealers,  elsewhere. 

MORRIS  & COMPANY,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

(Quality  Garments  Since  1867) 

THL  QUARTERLY  RECORD 

OF  THE 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Nurses  Alumnae  Association 


THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  PUBLISHED  THE  WEEK  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  OF 
MARCH,  JUNE,  SEPTEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 


General  Information 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ALUMNAE 


President,  Mrs,  Charles  Vickery  Briggs  (1913),  Station  Road,  Lincoln, 
Mass. 

First  Vice-President,  Clare  Dennison  (1918),  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President,  Margaret  G.  Reilly  (1916),  Malvern  Road, 
Brockton,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary,  Rubie  Smith  (1918),  Phillips  House,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Helen  O.  Potter  (1909),  Massachusetts  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Alvira  B.  Stevens  (1909),  Phillips  House,  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Auditors,  Bessie  Fullerton  (1895),  135  High  St.,  Brookline,  Mass.; 
Jane  F.  Riley  (1888),  110  Gainsboro  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Annabella  McCrae,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Vice-President,  Laura  A.  Wilson,  2022  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Treasurer,  Harriet  O.  Coombs,  R.  N.,  147  Roxbury  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Secretary,  S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  28  Westland  Avenue,  Suite  2,  Boston,  Mass. 


M.  G.  H.  Training  School  caps  may  be  procured  from  Mrs.  Mary 
McKay,  The  Thayer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Price,  30  cents. 


Fairview,  a vacation  and  week-end  house  for  nurses,  situated  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  year. 
Board  and  lodging,  $1.00  per  day  for  student  nurses;  $1.50  per  day  for 
graduate  nurses;  and  $2.00  per  day  for  any  friend  a nurse  may  be  allowed 
to  take  there.  Stay  is  limited  to  two  weeks.  Each  guest  is  expected  to 
take  care  of  her  room.  For  reservations  write  to  the  Hostess,  Miss  Christina 
Wieck,  or  telephone  Rowley  24-2. 


There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the  Alumnae: 

1.  Active  Membership.  Fee,  $4.50. 

These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents  of  Massachusetts. 
This  membership  includes  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses  Association  and  the  American  Nurses  Association.  It  includes 
the  Quarterly  Record. 

2.  Non-Resident  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Graduates  who  are  not  residents  in  the  state.  Not  necessarily  regis- 
tered. Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 

3.  Associate  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Not  necessarily  registered.  Graduates  may  join  as  Associates  before 
they  have  opportunity  to  take  State  Board  Examinations,  and  have 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Alumnae,  but  are  not  members  of  the 
state  and  national  associations.  Includes  the  Qu.\rterly  Record. 

The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  year.  Dues  are  payable  January  of  each  year. 
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‘‘To-morrow  is  Hospital  Day” 

RADIO  TALK  GIVEN  BY  MISS  JOHNSON  FROM  STATION  W.N.A.C. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  MAY  11,  1926. 

Tomorrow,  May  12,  is  National  Hospital  Day.  May  12, 
1920  was  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Florence 
Nightingale.  Upon  that  day  nurses  gathered  throughout  many 
lands  to  pay  tribute  to  her  and  her  work.  These  gatherings  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  communities  to  nurses,  also  to  hos- 
pitals. Trustees,  staffs  and  administrators  of  hospitals  have  long 
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realized  that  their  institutions  should  be  better  known.  There- 
fore, the  hospitals  welcomed  the  attention,  which  they  received, 
rather  indirectly,  from  that  May  12th  of  1920. 

Someone  asked:  “Are  not  our  hospitals  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  our  citizens  every  year?” 
“What  day  in  the  year  could  be  more  fitting  than  May  12,  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Florence  Nightingale,  who,  by  found- 
ing modern  nursing  made  possible  the  present  development  of 
our  hospitals?”  And  so,  before  the  enthusiasm  of  that  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  died,  a “National  Hospital  Day  Committee” 
was  functioning  and  the  first  National  Hospital  Day  was  ob- 
served May  12,  1921. 

Hospitals  are  of  that  small  group  of  institutions  w'hich  func- 
tion both  day  and  night,  both  Sundays  and  holidays,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year.  Their  doors  are  always 
open  to  those  that  are  ill  and  open  at  reasonable  hours  for  visitors. 
But  on  May  12,  hospitals  especially  invite  you  to  visit  them. 
Some  in\dte,  for  a baby  show,  all  the  babies  that  were  born  in 
the  institution  the  previous  year.  You  may  be  invited  to  the 
graduating  exercises  of  the  school  of  nursing,  or  to  see  new 
buildings  or  new  departments.  The  members  of  some  of  the 
women’s  committees  may  refresh  you  with  a cup  of  tea,  for  an 
extensive  survey  of  a hospital  is  no  small  undertaking.  There 
is  one  thing  that  you  wdll  not  be  invited  to  do  and  that  is  to 
give  money.  To  refrain  from  such  an  invitation  is  one  of  the  un- 
written rules  of  the  day.  The  hospital  is  your  host  and  it  washes 
you  to  have  a pleasant  time  and  there  are  many  pleasant  features 
of  a hospital.  To  learn  of  them  is  one  reason  wffiy  you  are  in- 
vited to  visit. 

The  personnel  of  a large  General  Hospital  equals  in  number 
the  population  of  a good  sized  village.  The  professional  per- 
sonnel of  physicians,  nurses,  medical  social  workers  and  dietitians 
ia  familiar  to  all,  but  among  its  personnel  w^ould  be  found  prac- 
tically every  tradesman  ana  a representative  of  practically  every 
vocation  found  in  a village. 

Storekeeper 

Carpenter 

Plumber 

Electrician 
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Notary  Public 

Expert  Accountant 

Engineer 

Laundry  man 

Druggist 

Secretary 

Typist 

File  Clerk 

Telephone  Operator 

Gardener 

And  a Chef 

Such  a hospital  from  its  supplies  could  outfit  a dry  goods 
store  of  no  small  proportion;  likewise  a grocery  store;  a hard- 
ware store ; a drug  store ; a laundry,  or  even  a restaurant.  The 
function  of  any  one  of  these  workers,  or  of  any  one  of  the  hos- 
pital departments  would  furnish  entertainment  for  your  hospital 
visit  or  subject  matter  for  a radio  talk.  But  because  no  depart- 
ment is  more  important  to  the  patient  in  a hospital  than  a well- 
organized  school  of  nursing,  and  because  the  community  needs 
to  be  better  informed  about  the  Schools  of  Nursing,  I shall  de- 
vote these  few  minutes  to  the  School. 

The  first  step  in  preparation  for  a school  of  nursing  is  to 
complete  the  high  school  course.  Although  there  a;re  good  schools 
of  nursing  that  demand  only  the  minimum  requirement  of  one 
year  of  high  school,  and  although  there  are  good  nurses  without 
full  high  school  preparation  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  advance  in  the  nursing  field  without  such  preparation.  A high 
school  course  should  include  biology,  chemistry,  hygiene  and  high- 
er mathematics.  A thorough  knowledge  of  fractions  and  per- 
centage is  indispensable. 

The  minimum  age  of  entrance  is  eighteen  but  all  schools  pre- 
fer nineteen  or  twenty.  The  cost  of  training  is  that  of  clothing 
and  recreation,  as  tuitions,  if  any,  are  small,  and  text  books  and 
uniforms  are  supplied  or  provided  by  allowance.  All  hospitals 
provide  room,  board  and  laundry  for  their  student  nurses.  The 
length  of  the  regular  course  is  three  years  and  classes  are  admitted 
at  stated  times,  most  often  in  September  and  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary. Some  schools  give  an  allowance  of  time  to  graduates  of 
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accredited  colleges,  provided  the  applicant  has  had  the  sciences. 
Many  young  women  wish  to  combine  their  college  preparation 
and  vocational  preparation.  To  meet  this  need  the  School  of 
Public  Health  Nursing  of  Simmons  College  in  affiliation  with  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  or  Peter  Bent  Brigham,  or 
Children’s  Hospital,  conducts  a five-year  program  in  nursing. 

The  completion  of  this  course  entitles  the  pupils  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Simmons  College  and  to  a diploma 
of  the  School  of  Nursing  attended. 

A young  woman  should  make  sure  that  the  school  to  which 
she  applies  is  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  State  Board  of  Nurse 
Examiners,  the  office  of  which  is  in  the  State  House.  This  is 
absolutely  essential,  otherwise  she  cannot,  upon  graduation,  be- 
come a registered  nurse.  An  accredited  school  in  Massachusetts 
will  offer  a three  year  course  which  provides  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medical  and  surgical  nursing,  obstetrics,  care  of  children, 
and  some  schools  will  provide  for  mental  nursing  and  the  care 
of  contagious  diseases.  There  will  be  a daily  average  of  at  least 
thirty  patients  in  the  hospital,  a comfortable  place  for  the  student 
nurses  to  live,  special  rooms  for  class  work,  only  such  household 
duties  as  are  of  value  to  the  student,  the  customary  eight  hour 
day,  care  for  a reasonable  length  of  time  during  illness,  and 
again  a diploma  which  will  admit  her  to  examination  for  state 
registration. 

After  graduation  the  field  is  unlimited  both  as  to  scope 
and  location.  Home  nursing  may  range  from  the  care  of  one  pa- 
tient in  the  home  to  the  oversight  of  several  in  a family  on  the 
district ; \velfare  nursing  may  be  in  the  factory,  the  store,  or  the 
school;  institutional  work  may  be  in  charge  of  a ward,  a group 
of  wards,  or  operating  room;  or  it  may  be  teaching  the  sciences 
or  practical  nursing  in  the  class  room.  As  to  location  she  may 
be  with  the  Red  Cross  in  some  sparsely  settled  bit  of  the  Berk- 
shires  or  near  the  sand  dunes  of  Cape  Cod;  she  may  be  in  the 
spaciousness  of  a residential  town  like  Weston  or  in  the  crowded 
sections  of  the  North  End.  By  no  means  is  she  limited  to  the 
Bay  State  for  the  Governm^ent  Nursing  Services  and  the  mission 
fields  need  graduate  nurses. 

A word  to  parents  whose  daughters  are  considering  nursing. 
When  these  young  women  come  to  the  schools  for  personal  inter- 
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views,  the  majority  say;  “I’ve  always  wanted  to  be  a nurse  but 
everyone  tries  to  discourage  me.  My  parents  would  like  me  to 
teach,  or  try  ofhice  work,  or  to  go  on  with  my  music,  but  I want 
to  be  a nurse.  I want  to  do  something  for  other  people.  My 
parents  do  say  that  they  suppose  it  is  my  life  and  after  all  they 
want  me  to  do  the  thing  I want  to  do  but  they  do  wish  I would 
choose  something  easier  than  nursing.”  Now  these  young  women 
from  the  vantage  points  of  eighteen  years  and  the  early  20th  cen- 
tury have  an  “inner  call,”  which  is  akin  to  that  of  which  Florence 
Nightingale  so  often  wrote.  Be  thankful  that  your  daughter  is 
undaunted  by  tales  of  hard  work  and  that  she  does  want  to  do 
something  for  somebody  else.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  student  nurses  train  and  graduate  nurses  prac- 
tise, and  perhaps  you  can  make  the  vocation,  which  your  daugh- 
ter contemplates  entering,  a less  strenuous  one.  Much  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished  but  more  needs  to  be  done.  To  obtain 
information  about  Schools  of  Nursing  would  l)e  an  excellent 
object  for  your  National  Hospital  Day  visit. 

And  once  again,  to  you  parents ; if  your  daughter  selects 
nursing,  she  not  only  acquires  knowledge  and  skill  which  are  al- 
ways useful  and  marketable  to  every  human  being  on  earth,  but 
she  acquires  as  by-products  the  qualities  of  graciousness,  poise, 
loyalty,  optimism,  resourcefulness,  and  courage.  What  richer 
equipment  for  life  can  you  desire  for  your  daughter? 


Resignation  of  Mrs.  Garland 

It  is  with  regret  and  with  hearty  appreciation  of  her  work 
that  we  announce  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Garland,  one 
of  the  Associate  Editors  of  the  Quarterly.  The  splendid  reports 
of  the  Alumnae  meetings  have  been  Mrs.  Garland’s  contribution, 
and  she  has  given  most  generously  of  her  time  and  energy. 


Maude  Barton  (1917)  sends  us  the  following: 

Hazel  Goff  (1917)  writes  from  the  Bulgarian  Red  Cross 
Hospital,  Sofia,  Bulgaria. — “Things  are  going  here.  Have  45 
students.  Each  class  improves.  Made  my  pediatric  affiliation  at 
last  and  other  things  will  follow.” 
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Hazel  Goff  is  the  only  American  in  this  hospital,  and  is 
working  against  heavy  odds  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of  this 
hospital  in  order  that  it  may  be  a model  for  the  training  schools 
of  Bulgaria.  Miss  Noyes,  after  visiting  last  summer,  upon  leav- 
ing, wept  as  the  train  took  her  away  and  left  Hazel  all  alone  to 
cope  with  her  many  problems.  However  Hazel  is  the  epitome  of 
cheerfulness,  optimistically  overcoming  all  obstacles,  never  waver- 
ing from  her  high  goal. 


The  man  who  first  so  wisely  said, 

“Be  sure  you’re  right,  then  go  ahead,” 

Might  well  have  added  this  to  it; 

“Be  sure  you’re  wrong  before  you  quit!” 

— Selected. 


Alumnae  Meetings 

March.  There  were  ninety-five  members  and  guests  present 
at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  which  was  held 
Tuesday  evening,  March  30th.  Mrs.  Briggs  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a balance  on  hand  of  $1,706.22. 

The  Endowment  Fund  Committee  gave  notice  of  the  Rum- 
mage Sale. 

The  Councillors’  meeting  was  reported  by  Miss  Potter. 

It  was  voted  to  send  a representative  to  the  Atlantic  City 
Convention,  either  Miss  Dennison  or  Miss  McKay,  who  would 
also  read  a paper  on  the  program  of  our  Training  School. 

Eleven  new  members  were  accepted, — seven  active,  two  as- 
sociate, and  two  non-resident. 

The  program  committee  planned  for  the  evening  an  exhibi- 
tion of  spring  styles,  given  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  McGrath  of  416 
Boylston  St.  He  showed,  on  living  models,  about  sixty  costumes, 
and  talked  of  materials,  colors,  sizes,  and  suitability  to  various 
types.  He  cheerfully  answered  questions,  and  incidentally  quoted 
prices  on  request.  His  invitation  to  visit  his  shop  as  guests  was 
cordial  and  genuine.  We  can  assure  Alumnae  members  that  Mr. 
McGrath  gives  quality  both  in  materials  and  workmanship ; that 
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his  styles  are  authentic,  and  that  his  advice  is  dependable.  The 
Association  very  much  appreciated  his  efforts,  and  those  of  his 
assistants. 

The  meeting  adj  ourned  and  tea  was  served  in  the  living  room. 

April.  The  April  meeting  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th,  and  was  attended  by  twenty  members. 

The  program  was  given  before  the  business  meeting.  Agnes 
Murphy,  class  of  1918,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Community 
Health  Association  of  the  North  End  of  Boston,  was  the  speaker. 
She  very  interestingly  outlined  “a  day  on  the  district.” 

The  business  meeting  began  at  3.30. 

The  Secretary’s  report  was  read  and  approved. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a balance  on  hand  of  $2,089.12. 

Miss  Reilly  reported  that  about  $100.00  had  been  realized 
from  the  Rummage  Sale. 

The  special  committee  appointed  to  consider  financial  help  for 
“Fairview,”  the  nurses’  home  at  Rowley,  recommended  that  the 
Association  contribute  $50.00  at  present,  and  another  $50.00  in 
the  fall  if  it  seemed  advisable.  The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Miss  Potter  gave  the  following  report  of  the  State  Coun- 
cillors’ meeting  in  April:  “Fifty-eight  were  present.  The  Treas- 
urer reported  a balance  of  $4,244.76. 

Miss  Dart,  Chairman  of  the  State  Nominating  Committee, 
presented  names  for  the  ballot. 

Miss  Johnson  stated  that  re-organization  of  the  Massachu- 
setts League  of  Nursing  Education  is  completed,  and  one  of  the 
first  to  be  reported  to  the  National  League. 

Mrs.  Curtis,  Chairman  of  the  Fairview  Committee,  presented 
an  outline  of  a plan  to  raise  funds, — by  sending  notices  to  alum- 
nae presidents,  superintendents  of  training  schools,  nursing  jour- 
nals, and  by  soliciting  private  subscriptions.  It  was  voted  to  allow 
the  Committee  ten  dollars  for  the  expenses  of  their  publicity  cam- 
paign. 

The  question  of  male  nurse  membership  in  the  State  Associa- 
tion was  again  considered.  After  much  discussion  Miss  Hall 
moved,  “That  a letter  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Revision 
Committee  of  the  A.  N.  A.  to  the  effect  that  the  Massachusetts 
State  Nurses’  Association  has  already  signified  its  willingness  to 
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accept  male  membership  on  June  7,  1924,  by  asking  the  A.  N.  A. 
to  amend  its  bylaws  to  cover  this  point.  The  State  Association  is 
willing  to  accept  male  membership  if  by  so  doing  it  will  not  jeopar- 
dize its  own  membership  in  the  A.  N.  A.” 

It  was  voted  that  the  State  Association  apply  for  membership 
and  secure  information  as  to  the  By-Laws  in  the  Academy  of 
Medicine. 

A note  expressing  appreciation  of  flowers  was  read  from 
Alice  Mack,  who  has  been  ill. 

Six  new  members  were  accepted, — four  active,  and  two  as- 
sociate. 

A nominating  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  names 
for  Councillors. 

The  meeting  adjourned,  and  was  followed  by  tea  and  a 
social  hour. 

May.  The  last  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening.  May  25th.  Mrs.  Briggs  presided,  and  there  were  thirty- 
five  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a balance  of  $1,919.97. 

, Miss  Mina  McKay  gave  a very  interesting  report  of  the  At- 
lantic City  Convention.  This  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Quarterly.  She  also  thanked  the  Alumnae  for  her  “outing”  which 
she  enjoyed  extremely. 

Of  the  names  presented  by  the  Nominating  Committee,  Carrie 
Hall  and  Frances  Ladd  were  chosen  by  ballot  as  councillors. 

Miss  Potter  reported  the  Last  Councillors’  meeting. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Walter  G.  Ruggles,  enclosing  a 
check  for  $100.00,  left  by  the  will  of  Miss  Alice  K.  Ruggles,  one 
of  our  graduates. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Garland’s  resignation  as  associate  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  was  read  and  accepted.  It  was  voted  that  the  Chair 
appoint  some  one  to  fill  this  vacancy. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Endowment  Fund  and  the  Alumnae 
Association  should  share  equally  in  the  proceeds,  amounting  to 
$168.39,  of  the  theatre  party  a year  ago. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Stevens  it  was  voted  that  $700.00 
be  removed  from  the  checking  account  to  a savings  bank, — the 
savings  bank  to  be  chosen  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Five  new  members  were  accepted, — one  active,  and  four  non- 
resident. 

The  business  meeting  adjourned  at  9 P.  M.  and  the  alumnae 
were  entertained  in  the  reception  room  by  the  student  nurses. 
The  program  was  very  delightful, — consisting  of  selections  by  the 
Glee  Club,  vocal  solos,  and  a very  clever  little  skit  by  a number 
of  students. 

The  Social  Committee  then  served  ice  cream,  cake,  and  tea. 


News  Items 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  in  some  newspapers 
an  item  relative  to  a Mrs.  Leonard  Carl-Smith  of  Hilo,  Hawaii, 
being  seriously  bitten  by  a shark  while  swimming,  and  noted 
that  Mrs.  Carl-Smith  was  a graduate  nurse  from  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital. 

The  younger  alumnae  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Evelyn  Schoen  (1925)  was  the  nurse  who  took  care  of  Mrs. 
Carl-Smith.  Miss  Schoen  intimates  that  some  shark  stories 
are  “newspaper  stuff”  but  that  unfortunately  this  one  is  true. 

Temporarily  Miss  Schoen  is  at  a local  hospital,  evidently 
directing  the  taking  of  histories  and  physicals  but  later  is  to  try 
her  hand  at  administering  the  household  while  her  parents  are 
on  a trip  abroad. 

A letter  from  Emma  L.  Geis  (1920)  states  fhat  she  will 
be  home  the  Summer  of  1927.  It  is  hard  for  those  of  us  who 
remember  Miss  Geis’  departure  to  realize  it  is  time  for  her  first 
furlough  but  I am  sure  it  will  be  welcomed  by  Miss  Geis  and 
v/e  shall  certainly  welcome  her  to  Boston. 

Miss  Margaret  Tymon,  of  the  class  of  1907,  lost  her  class 
pin  in  1911.  The  pin  was  found  a few  weeks  ago  and  strangely 
enough  was  turned  over  to  another  one  of  our  graduates,  who 
was  interested  in  returning  it  to  its  owner.  Motto : “Have 

your  name  engraved  on  the  back  of  your  school  pin.” 
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On  Friday  evening,  Junt  4th,  a banquet  was  given  to  Miss 
Riddle,  who  is  retiring  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Nurse  Examiners.  Miss  Riddle  has  been  the  Chairman 
since  the  founding  of  the  Board  in  1910.  Her  registration 
number  is  1. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association,  Miss  Janet  Geister 
gave  a talk  that  might  be  entitled,  “Truths  and  Untruths  about 
Private  Duty  Nursing,”  Miss  Geister  gave  the  same  talk  at 
the  Atlantic  City  Convention.  Her  address  will  be  published 
in  full  in  the  July  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing. 
It  is  well  worth  reading  by  all  of  the  Alumnae. 

Josephine  Drew  (1889)  has  sent  us  some  interesting  pho- 
tographs of  the  early  graduates  and  also  some  valuable  photo- 
graphs of  the  old  wards.  Miss  Drew  also  forwarded  a letter 
from  Miss  Harry  telling  of  her  work  in  the  Highlands,  North 
Carolina. 

Anna  Viden  (1918)  is  in  charge  of  the  Convalescent  Hos- 
pital, which  is  a part''of  the  University  at  Ann  Arbor.  Due 
to  the  main  hospital  being  filled,  however.  Miss  Viden  writes 
that  she  has  a great  many  sick  patients  and  sometimes  emer- 
gencies. 

A number  of  our  Alumnae  are  going  abroad  this  year. 
Barbara  Williams  (1920)  has  resigned  her  position  in  Boise 
and  is  traveling  Europe  with  her  mother  this  Summer.  Ade- 
line Chase  (1922)  and  Katherine  Peirce  (1921)  are  also  go- 
ing abroad. 

Jessie  Grant  (1906)  has  resigned  her  position  with  the 
Illinois  Training  School  and  has  accepted  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  Winnipeg  General  Hospital 
and  will  take  up  her  duties  there  the  first  of  July. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1910  will  be  sorry  to  know 
that  Mary  Walsh  has  been  incapacitated  for  some  weeks  from 
the  result  of  a fractured  hip. 

Mae  Co'loton  (1919),  who  for  some  time  has  been  with  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School  of  Nursing,  is  now  Director  of 
the  School  of  Nursing  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  Denver. 
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Marion  Hr  Wells  (1920)  has  resigned  her  position  as 
Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  Waterbury  Hospital  and  will 
go  to  Teachers’  College  in  September  for  a year  of  study. 

Anna  H.  Gardiner  (1914)  has  been  offered  a scholarship 
and  teaching  fellowship  by  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  the  department  of  zoology  and  will  major  in  embryol- 
ogy. Miss  Gardiner  will  take  up  her  work  in  September. 
She  obtained  her  B.  S.  at  Columbia  University  and  is  now 
working  for  a master’s  degree. 

Dorothy  Yerxa  (1924)  is  in  the  Carbon  County  Memorial 
Hospital,  Rawlins,  Wyoming. 

Dora  McEwan  (1924)  is  Instructor  at  St.  John’s  River- 
side Hospital,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

We  have  received  a letter  from  Annie  Beckingham  (1890) 
now  Mrs.  A.  B.  MacDonald,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Brett 
Sanitarium,  Banff,  Atla,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Dorothy  Cayford  (1925)  is  in  charge  of  the  Operating 
Room,  Faulkner  Hospital. 

Evelyn  Cole  (1925)  is  Assistant  Night  Supervisor  at  the 
Boston  Lying-In  Hospital. 

Annette  Woodrow  (1925)  is  Night  Supervisor  at  the  Wey- 
mouth Hospital. 

Genieve  Leach  (1921)  has  returned  from  Constantinople 
and  is  now  at  a Summer  camp  on  the  Cape. 

Jessie  Ryder  (1921)  is  superintendent  at  the  Winchester 
Hospital. 

Ruth  Crowell  (1918)  is  Superintendent  of  the  Clinton 
Hospital : 

Evelyn  Bugbee  (1920)  is  with  the  John  Hancock  Co. 

Elizabeth  Merry  (1925)  is  resigning  from  the  clinic  at 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  to  be  Dr.  George  Derby’s  office 
nurse. 

Agnes  Aikman  (1892)  who  has,  for  several  years  been  in 
charge  of  the  School  of  Midwifery  at  Bellevue,  was  married 
in  England  in  April.  We  do  not  know  her  new  name. 
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A letter  from  Albertine  T.  Sinclair  (1919)  written  to  Miss 
Stevens,  states  that  she  is  Superintendent  of  Nurses  in  a 
Tubercular  Sanitarium  of  four  hundred  beds  in  Honolulu. 
She  writes  of  Mary  Williams  (1917)  who  is  doing  Public 
Health  Nursing  in  the  city  and  of  Marion  Nelson  Warren 
(1919)  who  is  connected  with  the  Shriner’s  Hospital. 

Hazel  Sullivan  (1923)  is  with  Mrs.  Janet  E.  Cameron 
(1899)  as  Practical  Instructor  and  writes  that  she  is  depend- 
ing upon  Miss  McCrae’s  books. 

Margaret  Warner  (1901)  writes  to  Miss  Stevens  from 
Paris,  where  she  says  her  stay  is  indefinite. 

In  June,  Sally  Craighill  (1919)  received  her  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 

Mary  S.  Power  (1920)  is  taking  a part  time  instructor- 
ship  position  at  Teachers’  College  for  this  coming  year.  Dar- 
ing the  year  Miss  Power  will  take  further  class  work. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Myers  (Adelaide  A.  Smith,  1891)  is  now  living 
in  San  Diego,  California.  Her  address  is  2067  Fourth  St., 
where  she  will  be  glad  to  see  any  of  her  friends  Avho  may  visit 
the  city. 

Miss  Dorothy  Twombly  (1925)  is  head  nurse  of  the 
female  surgical  out-patient. 

Miss  Jessie  McCaskill  (1909)  resigned  her  position  as 
head  nurse  in  the  Emergency  Ward  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  Catherine  Cain,  class  of  1924. 

Miss  Amy  Birge  (1909)  resigned  her  position  as  executive 
assistant  at  the  hospital  and  on  July  first  will  go  to  a similar 
position  at  the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital  in  Rochester.  Miss 
Birge  has  been  succeeded  by  Hope  Wheelock  (1916)  who  came 
to  us  from  the  Operating  Room  of  the  Children’s  Hospital. 

Mabel  Craig  (1911)  has  resigned  from  the  Training  School 
Office  stafif  to  go  to  the  Cooley-Dickinson  Hospital  in  North- 
ampton to  be  Night  Supervisor.  She  will  be  temporarily  suc- 
ceeded by  Maude  Barton  (1917). 

Paule  Hella  is  resigning  from  the  obstetrical  floor  of  the 
Phillips  House  on  July  first  and  will  return  to  her  home  in 
France. 
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It  has  been  necessary  for  Katherine  Prentiss  (1921)  to 
resign  from  the  supervision  of  the  Operating  Room  of  the 
Phillips  House  in  order  to  go  home  for  the  Summer.  She  is 
being  succeeded  by  Eleanore  Richardson  (1921)  who  is  com- 
ing from  her  position  at  the  Waltham  Hospital. 

Miriam  Atwood  (1924)  has  resigned  from  our  etherizing 
staff  to  be  anesthetist  for  Dr.  Daniel  Jones.  Bertha  Robinson 
(1924)  of  the  same  staff,  has  also  resigned. 

When  radios  are  as  common  as  telephones,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  know  that  the  first  Training  School  publicity  went 
out  over  the  radio  when  Miss  Johnson  spoke  from  W.  E.  E.  I. 
on  Tuesday  evening.  May  5th.  Miss  Johnson  also  spoke  for 
the  State  Nurses’  Association  from  W.  N.  A.  C.  on  Monday 
evening.  May  11th,  the  subject  being  “To-morrow  is  Hospital 
Day.”  A group  of  students  from  the  School  Glee  Club  sang, 
“The  Son  of  God  Goes  Forth  to  War,”  “Doan  Ye  Cry,  Ma 
Honey,”  and  “Glorious  Forever.” 

The  staff  has  held  interesting  clinics  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Moseley  Building,  on  the  first  Thursday  of  the  month.  Th  j 
outside  physicians  and  nurses  of  the  hospital  have  been  in- 
vited. 

Miss  Johnson  will  appreciate  hearing  of  any  firm,  who  is 
selling  M.  G.  H.  white  uniforms  to  other  than  our  graduates. 
Thus  far  we  have  heard  of  but  one  such  instance. 

Morris  and  Company  have  agreed  to  see  that  their  stores 
sell  their  uniforms  only  to  those  who  present  a card  signed  b\ 
Miss  Johnson.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  even  with 
the  best  precautions,  some  mistakes  could  occur  in  some  of  the 
stores.  If  a close  “check  up”  is  kept  on  these  stores  any  such 
difficulty  should  be  abolished.  One  of  the  most  efficient  check 
ups  would  be  a guard  made  up  of  our  alumnae. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  home  dressmakers 
who  could  make  the  uniforms,  the  uniforms  were  getting  more 
and  more  from  the  original  design.  This  was  to  be  regretted. 
We  have,  at  several  times,  made  efforts  to  standardize  the 
uniform  and  consequently  make  it  more  available.  We  want 
to  be  sure,  however,  that  the  uniforms  are  available  to  only 
M.  G.  H.  graduates. 
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Alumnae  returning  will  find  the  numbering  of  the  wards 
in  the  Bulfinch  somewhat  changed.  Two  smaller  wards,  main- 
ly neurological,  are  numbered  22  and  26  and  are  approximately 
where  the  wheel  chair  space  and  Warren  Library  used  to  be. 
Ward  four  (4)  is  approximatey  where  the  old  reception  room 
used  to  be.  The  old  ward  H’s  are  now  10  and  12,  the  uppei 
being  10.  On  the  medical  wing  one  flight  up  are  wards  31, 
male;  and  16,  female.  Up  two  flights  ward  7,  male;  and  30, 
female.  On  the  surgical  end,  up  one  flight,  wards  29,  male; 
and  23,  female.  Up  two  flights,  wards  28,  male;  and  27, 
female.  This  change  is  in  order  to  have  the  male  and  female 
of  the  same  service  on  the  same  floor. 

Early  one  recent  morning  it  was  obvious  that  there  was 
something  of  interest  going  on  in  the  hospital  yard.  One  or 
two  persons  stood  at  most  of  the  doors  and  windows,  which 
faced  the  yard. 

Investigation  showed  that  the  famous  Marathon  runner, 
Clarence  DeMar  was  running  around  the  yard,  being  paced  by 
Dr.  Hurxthal,  who  represents  the  research  ward.  Samples 
of  DeMar’s  exhaled  air  were  to  be  tested  and  estimates  wer^ 
being  made  of  the  difference  in  the  carbon  dioxide  content  in 
the  venous  blood  and  arterial  blood,  also  various  other  tests 
too  numerous  and  complicated  to  mention  here. 

DeMar  had  run  the  fifteen  miles  from  Melrose  and  was 
returning  “on  the  run.”  This  is  his  fifth  or  sixth  visit  to  the 
research  ward. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  is  again  giving  his  Summer  course 
to  about  one  hundred  physicians  in  our  Out-patient  amphi- 
theatre. These  physicians  listened  simultaneously  through 
individual  stethoscopes  to  heart  beats  engraved  on  phonograph 
records.  This  development  is  to  aid  the  teaching  of  the  heart 
beat  sounds. 


Reunions 

The  Alumnae  living  in  and  about  New  York  City  got  to- 
gether for  a dinner  Wednesday  evening,  April  21st.  There 
were  forty-two  graduates  present.  It  took  three  long  tables 
to  accommodate  the  number  and  everybody  said,  “The  dinner 
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was  good.”  It  was  served  at  the  Woman’s  Club.  Miss  Louise 
Holmes  wrote  us  about  the  dinner.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
New  York  group  of  the  Alumnae  will  be  held  on  October  20th 
at  the  Woman’s  Club. 

On  April  30th  Miss  McCrae  visited  the  Strong  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Rochester,  going  on  from  an  institute  at  Schenec- 
tady, where  she  had  given  a talk  on  “Senior  Nurses  as  Assis' 
tants  to  the  Practical  Instructor.”  The  Alumnae  gave  Miss 
McCrae  a dinner,  in  Rochester,  at  which  were  the  following 
persons : 

Miss  Gertrude  DeLaney,  1910,  Admitting  Officer. 

Miss  Marie  Powers,  1919,  Information  Office. 

Miss  Helen  Wood,  1909,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Nursing, 
Strong  Memorial  Hospital. 

Miss  Minnie  Hollingsworth,  1897,  In  Charge  of  the  X-Ray. 
Miss  Jennie  McIntosh,  1902,  Dormitory  Supervisor. 

Miss  Hannah  Peterson,  1912,  Supervisor,  Out-Patient  Depart- 
ment. 

Miss  Statira  Johnson,  1922,  Supervisor,  Obstetrical  Division. 
Miss  Esther  Hinchliffe,  1914,  in  charge  of  the  Men’s  Division. 
Mrs.  Boretti,  The  Social  Service  Department  formerly  of  the 

M.  G.  H, 

Miss  Katherine  Ham,  The  Social  Service  Department  formerly 
of  the  M.  G.  H. 

Miss  Grace  Reid,  Former  Instructor  of  the  M.  G.  H. 

Miss  Mary  Alice  Ball,  Head  nurse  of  the  Private  Pavilion. 

Formerly  of  the  Phillips  House. 

Miss  Lana  Perkins,  1922,  Supervisor  at  the  Rochester  Gen- 
eral. 

Miss  Martha  Miller,  1923,  Operating  Room  of  the  Rochester 
General. 

Miss  Helen  Weymouth,  1921,  Supt.  of  the  Park  Avenue  Hos- 
pital. 

Miss  Freda  McAllister,  1924,  Night  Supervisor,  Park  Avenue 
Hospital. 
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The  younger  alumnae  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Audrey  Smith  and  Ella  Olsen,  of  the  class  of  1926,  are  join- 
ing the  Operating  Room  staff  at  the  Rochester  General. 

Miss  Hollingsworth  had  the  misfortune  to  fall,  and  al- 
though rather  uncomfortable  at  the  dinner  for  Miss  McCrae, 
she  did  not  find  out  until  later  that  she  had  cracked  several 
ribs,  which  necessitated  her  being  in  a cast  and  being  a patient 
at  the  hospital.  At  this  writing,  she  is  again  on  duty  though 
not  entirely  recovered. 

On  Thursday  noon.  May  20th,  the  Alumnae  at  the  Atlantic 
City  Convention  got  together  for  a luncheon  at  the  “Breakers.” 
Because  of  conflicting  attractions  all  Alumnae  attending  the 
Convention  were  not  able  to  attend  the  luncheon  and  some 
who  attended  the  Convention  were  unable  to  stay  through  the 
entire  week. 

The  following  Alumnae  were  noted  at  the  Convention. 
There  were  probably  others,  who  were  not  seen  by  the  writer. 
Misses  Friend,  Stockton,  Platt,  Woodbury,  King,  MacKay, 
Wescott,  M.  Reilly,  Selby,  Selby,  Lee,  Wilson,  Harrison, 
Schoff,  Beebe,  Sleeper,  Mills,  Parks,  Butler,  Thurlow,  Starkey, 
Canning,  H.  Giles,  M.  Belyea,  West,  Mina  McKay,  Birge, 
Edna  Harrison  Jones,  Potter,  Hall,  Wood,  Colby,  H.  Wedg- 
wood, Metcalfe,  L.  Stewart,  Faville,  Simpson,  C.  Butler,  M. 
Giles,  Bentley,  Ailing,  E.  Smith,  J.  Riley,  H.  Cleland,  Whipple, 
Murphy,  B.  Jones,  Scarry,  Mayo,  Packard,  Martin,  and  Wilson. 

The  location  of  many  of  the  above  named  women  is 
known  to  most  of  us.  It  might  be  stated,  however,  that  Ade- 
laide Mayo  is  going  to  the  Nassau  Hospital,  Minneola,  to  be 
with  Miss  Hurley  as  Superintendent  of  Nurses. 

Miss  Helen  Stockton  is  Assistant  Director  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Child  Hygiene  in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Berneta  Platt  is  with  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
at  6 East  36th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Ruth  H.  King  is  with  the  State  Department  of  Health  at 
Albany,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Ella  W.  Harrison  is  Superintendent  of  the  General 
Hospital,  Everett,  Washington. 
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Ethel  Schoff  is  Instructor  at  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Elinor  Beebe  is  at  1701  I Street,  North  West,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  she  is  Assistant  Director  at  the  Home  Hygiene 
and  Care  of  the  Sick,  American  Red  Cross. 

Florence  Whipple  is  Director  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation in  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 


M.  G.  H.  Dinner  in  New  York 

By  Louise  Holmes,  Secretary 

On  Wednesday,  April  21,  1926,  at  6.30  P.  M.,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  M.  G.  H.  Alumnae  met  at  the  American 
Women’s  Association  Club  House,  220  Madison  Avenue.  The 
Club  lent  the  group  the  use  of  one  of  their  small  dining  rooms, 
where  the  graduates  were  seated  comfortably  at  three  long 
tables.  The  dinner  was  a delicious  success  and  throughout  the 
evening  a true  “reunion”  atmosphere  was  very  evident  to  each 
one.  The  thanks  for  all  dinner  arrangements  with  the  Club 
are  due  to  Mrs.  Mae  Rodgers  Bates,  who  was  the  very  efficient 
chairman  of  the  dinner  committee. 

Fortunately,  this  meeting  occurred  during  Miss  Helen 
Lade’s  furlough  in  the  United  States.  As  the  dinner  pro- 
gressed she  talked  of  her  very  absorbing  work  in  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  Tokio,  Japan,  where  she  and  her  co-workers  had 
such  recent  difficulty  when  their  buildings  were  destroyed  by 
fire  Miss  Lade  is  anxious  to  find  an  instructress  of  nurses 
to  take  back  with  her  in  the  fall. 

Following  Miss  Lade’s  fascinating  stories,  Mrs.  Bates 
read  a telegram  of  greeting  from  Miss  Parsons,  Miss  Johnson 
and  Miss  McCrae.  It  arrived  very  opportunely  and  a reply 
was  voted  for.  Mrs.  Bates  also  gave  the  names  of  all  those 
who  sent  their  regrets  and  good  wishes.  A suggestion  was 
made  for  an  evening  meeting  in  October  of  this  year,  the  time 
and  place  to  be  announced  later. 

After  dinner  the  guests  were  invited  to  use  the  comfort- 
able reception  rooms  of  the  Club  House  and  some  of  the  M.  G. 
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H.  songs,  which  were  voted  for,  were  sung,  Mrs.  Louise 
Holmes  accompanying  on  the  piano. 

The  changes  in  the  New  York  Alumnae  are  various:  Miss 
Ruth  Morgan  has  been  married  to  Dr.  Lawrence  Tilden,  and 
now  lives  at  154  Irving  Place,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Aliss  Agnes  Aikman  has  returned  to  England  and  is  to  be 
married  in  a short  time.  Miss  E.  W.  Thompson  and  Miss 
Marion  Berry  have  gone  abroad.  Miss  Mary  Walsh  is  con- 
fined to  her  home,  61  Stoddard  Ave.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  by  a 
fractured  hip.  The  jonquils  decorating  the  tables  were  later 
sent  to  Miss  Walsh.  Mrs.  Estes  is  in  California. 

It  was  announced  that  Miss  Louise  Holmes,  Secretary, 
New  York  M.  G.  H.  Alumnae,  has  moved  to  Apartment  25. 
2731  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Telephone,  Academy  0615. 

The  total  enrollment  present  at  this  dinner  was : 


Miss  Ruth  Averill 
Miss  Kathleen  Beckford 
Miss  Dorcas  Bennitt 
Miss  Anna  Bentley 
Miss  Margaret  Belyea 
Mrs.  Mae  Rodgers  Bates 
Miss  Evadine  Cady 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Condon 
Miss  Luella  Cheyne 
Miss  Frances  Finn 
Miss  Elizabeth  Fraser 
Miss  Elsie  Floyd 
Miss  Mary  Childs 
Miss  Helen  Giles 
Mrs.  Lillian  Lesure  Hallinan 
Mrs.  Louise  L.  Holmes 
Miss  Louise  Holmes 
Miss  Hulda  Johnson 
Miss  Helen  Lade 
Miss  Olive  Leussler 
Miss  Margaret  Luddy 


Miss  Gertrude  Luff 
Miss  Adelaide  I\Iayo 
Miss  Victoria  Mayer 
Miss  Eva  MacLeod 
Miss  Sally  Mernin 
Miss  Louise  Metcalf 
Miss  Emeline  Mills 
Miss  Agnes  Patten 
Miss  Charlotte  Pitman 
Mrs.  Josephine  Prescott 
Miss  Mary  Power 
Miss  Margaret  Scarry 
Miss  Marion  Stevens 
Miss  Helen  Thompson 
Miss  Jessie  Walkden 
Miss  Helen  Wedgewood 
Miss  Frances  Wales 
Miss  May  Warner 
Miss  Eileen  Young 
Miss  A'ladeleine  Young 
Miss  May  Young 
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The  following  was  added  to  Miss  Holmes’  report  by  Mrs 
Bates : 

Miss  Holmes  has  covered  the  ground  very  well  in  her 
report,  but  I should  like  to  add  a word  of  thanks  for  the  very 
able  way  in  which  she  gathered  together  the  different  ad- 
dresses of  the  members  and  marshalled  them  to  the  dinner. 
The  fact  that  forty-two  were  present  at  the  gathering  was 
wholly  due  to  Miss  Holmes. 


Report  of  the  Convention  at  Atlantic  City, 

May  17-22,  1926 

By  Laura  A.  Wilson  (1886) 

The  convening  of  sixteen  Associations  with  a registered 
attendance  of  about  6,CXX)  would  naturally  produce  some  out- 
standing features  to  which  the  word  extraordinary  could  be 
applied  without  exaggeration. 

The  sun,  the  air,  and  the  sea  gave  us  a combination  of  sun- 
shine, ozone,  and  beauty  that  were  incomparable. 

The  collection  of  interesting  people  that  made  up  the  va- 
rious groups  of  the  American  Health  Congress  brought  many 
other  persons  of  national  and  international  importance  to  give 
their  contributions  toward  making  this  occasion  noteworthy, 
among  them  being  Secretary  Hoover,  Secretary  Mellon,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Thomas  Edison ; Dr. 
Rene  Sand,  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  Paris,  France;  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  President  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales;  Professors  in  Universities:  Harvard,  Yale, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Pennsylvania,  Chi- 
cago, North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Minnesota,  Toronto,  and 
others;  also  Miss  Goodrich  and  Miss  Gladwin  and  other  emi- 
nent directors  and  instructors  of  Nursing  Education. 

The  lectures,  speeches  and  remarks  of  whatever  charac- 
ter were  of  an  exceedingly  high  quality,  touching  upon,  it 
would  seem,  almost  every  phase  of  life  and  effort  under  the 
sun,  and  some  helpful  thoughts,  suggestions,  or  course  of  ac- 
tion must  have  entered  into  the  consciousness  of  every  hearer. 
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Our  own  School  was  well  represented.  At  the  luncheon 
were  present  thirty-seven  graduates  and  three  guests,  past 
and  present  instructors  of  the  School.  Miss  Johnson  made 
the  “cutest”  toastmistress  imaginable,  and  those  who  respond- 
ed showed  how  readily  nurses  are  learning  to  talk  on  their  feet 
extempore. 

The  roll  call,  each  member  giving  her  name  and  occupa- 
tion, brought  out  the  fact  that  although  various  fields  of  nurs- 
ing endeavor  and  education  had  their  representatives,  not  one 
was  engaged  in  Private  Duty  Nursing. 

The  Convention  was  truly  a “feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul.”  The  tissue  paper  was  not  even  taken  out  of  the  pretty 
dresses  brought  to  grace  festive  occasions,  for  there  were 
no  large  social  functions. 

With  the  exception  of  the  meeting  of  the  three  National 
Nursing  and  Red  Cross  bodies,  the  evenings  were  dedicated 
to  the  American  Health  Congress,  and  the  programmes  were 
arranged  with  such  skill  and  with  such  eminent  and  interesting 
speakers  that  they  were  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  usual 
tea  or  reception. 

There  were  several  references  to  Boston  and  Massachu- 
setts. Our  honored  State  President,  Miss  Jessie  E.  Catton, 
was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  American  Nurses’  Association  and 
a member  of  the  Nominating  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Nursing  Education;  and  our  esteemed  past  President,  Miss 
Carrie  M.  Hall,  was  re-elected  President  of  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  American  Nurses’  Association 
some  one  inquired  if  there  were  any  present  that  had  attended 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Superintendents  Society  when  it  was 
organized  in  Chicago  in  1893,  and  Miss  Frances  Ott  of  Indiana, 
and  Miss  Laura  A.  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  responded. 

Some  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  this  Convention 
were : 

Good-will  to  all,  malice  to  none ; 

A desire  to  co-ordinate  effort  and  means  to  bring  about 
the  best  results  without  duplication,  and 
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To  give  the  problem  of  life  from  prenatal  time  through 
old  age  the  necessary  consideration  to  procure  and  retain 
health  and  happiness  combined  with  knowledge. 

That  much  information  was  disseminated,  much  enthusi- 
asm created,  and  the  desire  engendered  to  go  forth  and  con- 
quer the  enemies  of  mankind  was  self-evident,  and  that  good 
results  will  follow  is  not  impossible  to  believe. 


Report  on  Atlantic  City  Convention 

Mina  A.  McKay,  1907 

One  of  the  Atlantic  City  reporters  declared  that  the 
American  Health  Congress  had  been  a lesson  in  conventions 
to  the  good  people  of  the  most  unconventional  of  all  conven- 
tion towns. 

“These  health  fans  certainly  look  as  though  they  were 
having  a good  time,’"  he  said,  “but  did  you  ever  see  such  earn- 
estness? The  side  show  meetings  at  most  conventions  usually 
draw  a handful  of  close  admirers  of  the  speakers.  At  this 
Congress  you  go  to  a side  show  and  sometimes  you  can’t  even 
get  in.  The  nurses  are  there  with  note-books,  taking  down 
every  blooming  word. 

“It  scares  the  life  out  of  us  reporters.  If  the  stuff  is  that 
good,  we’ve  got  to  get  it  all,  so  we  go  running  around  from 
one  ring  of  the  circus  to  the  other.  If  it  were  only  a three- 
ring  circus  it  wouldn’t  be  so  bad,  but  with  a twenty-ring 
circus,  what  is  a reporter  going  to  do?” 

I feel  somewhat  like  this  reporter.  What  shall  I tell  you? 

The  weather  was  delightful.  With  the  exception  of  one 
day,  it  was  warm  enough  to  go  without  coats. 

The  ocean  was  alluring,  but  with  the  sun,  hard  on  the 
eyes.  Take  dark  glasses  when  you  visit  Atlantic  City. 

Everything  of  interest  to  us  lay  directly  along  the  “Board- 
walk”— convention  halls  and  hotels  all  within  reasonable  walk- 
ing distance.  Undoubtedly  this  thoroughfare  furnished  the 
most  popular  source  of  entertainment. 
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The  roller-chairs  passing  up  and  down  in  a seemingly  end- 
less chain,  provided  a unique  type  of  entertainment  and  I pre- 
sume most  of  us  gave  them  a try. 

One  evening  just  before  time  for  an  eight  o'clock  meeting, 
two  other  delegates  and  myself  were  all  tucked  up  in  a chair, 
about  to  start  off  when  Miss  Hall  passed  by.  Says  she:  ‘T 
see  you  are  on  your  way  to  the  Pier.”  We  allowed  we  were, 
but,  of  course,  we  were  not  and  she  knew  it.  One  just  could 
not  take  in  all  the  meetings. 

The  total  registration  was  over  5,200  with  at  least  1,000 
more  who  had  failed  to  register.  Of  M.  G.  H.  people,  the 
number  was  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  50,  about  40  of  whom 
attended  our  luncheon  at  the  Breakers.  You  should  have  heard 
Miss  Potter’s  speech  in  reference  to  Miss  Johnson.  It  takes 
her  to  give  it  first-hand.  . Ask  her. 

The  Headquarters  for  the  Convention  were  on  the  Steel 
Pier,  one  of  the  six  great  piers  stretching  out  into  the  Atlantic. 
At  the  entrance  of  this  pier,  many  known  exhibitors — commer- 
cial and  non-commercial — displayed  their  wares.  Some  hun- 
dred or  more  booths ! In  the  Casino  were  shown  something 
like  twenty-five  miles  of  health  films  during  the  week. 

This  is  the  first  American  Health  Congress  ever  held  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  with  representatives  of  sixteen 
National  Health  Organizations  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  and 
far  away  points — England,  France,  Switzerland,  Australia, 
China,  and  South  Africa. 

The  proceedings  of  the  general  sessions  are  to  be  printed, 
together  with  a complete  index  of  papers  and  round  table  con- 
ferences of  the  Congress.  This  will  be  available  at  the  Na- 
tional Health  Council,  New  York  City  at  $1.50. 

The  meetings  were  stimulating  and  the  program  a liber- 
al education  in  health,  both  personal  and  community. 

Among  notable  speakers  I heard — outside  of  the  leaders 
in  the  nursing  world — were : Rene  Sand,  Secretary  General 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies;  Dr.  George  Vincent, 
President  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  a very  popular 
lecturer  on  Health  Topics;  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  for  many 
years  the  principal  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Governing 
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Board  for  England  and  Wales;  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  President  of  American  Child 
Health  Association ; Joseph  Hart,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Sur- 
vey, who  says : “Education  should  never  come  to  an  end.  We 
must  know  more  than  our  vocation;”  and  Dr.  Frankwood 
Williams,  Medical  Director  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  He  says.  “We  do  not  need  to  be  afraid  of 
people  being  good  if  they  are  in  good  physical  and  mental 
health  with  control  of  the  emotions.  Our  emotional  drive  de- 
termines our  success  in  life,  regardless  of  our  intellectual 
background.” 

May  I quote  a few  pertinent  paragraphs  from  here  and 
there? 

On  Posture: 

“Unless  posture  is  taken  into  serious  consideration  in 
health  examinations  and  specific  directions  given  for  correct- 
ing it  when  wrong,  very  little  progress  can  be  made  in  health 
building.” 

In  Dealing  with  Cancer: 

“Delay  is  not  merely  dangerous,  it  is  fatal.” 

Miss  Eldredge,  President  of  the  American  Nurses'  Association. 

“There  is  a feeling  present  not  only  in  nursing  but  in  so- 
ciety in  general  that  youth  cannot  be  trusted.  A fundamental 
principle  should  be  the  appointment  of  youth  to  position  of 
responsibility  that  they  may  learn  steadfastness  and  acquire 
interest.” 

Sir  Arthur  Newsholme: 

“The  enforcement  of  compulsory  abstinence  from  drink  is 
the  latest  great  contribution  of  America  to  Public  Health.” 

Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  President  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation: 

“For  Public  Health,  we  need  legal  power,  money,  leaders, 
— leadership  combined  with  democracy.” 

Overheard  at  the  Convention: 

“It  must  be  pretty  soft  to  be  a health  worker,”  says  a male 
delegate  from  the  Electrical  Convention  holding  sway  when 
ours  was. 
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“What  branch  of  public  health  would  you  like  to  do,” 
says  the  health  delegate. 

“Well,  after  giving  all  these  nurses  the  ‘once-over,’  I think 
I prefer  being  a professional  patient.” 

I was  much  interested  in  a talk  by  Dr.  Thom  of  Boston  on 
“The  Problem  Child.”  There  seems  to  have  arisen  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  trained  nurse  can  do  a better  job  than 
the  parent  in  training  the  child.  Think  of  the  responsibility ! 
Quoting  Dr.  Thom : 

“Neurotics  and  criminals,  to  a very  great  extent,  are  the 
product  of  their  childhood  environment.” 

“How  should  temper  tantrums  be  treated?  Treatment 
should  be  suited  to  the  individual  child  (each  child  is  differ- 
ent from  every  other),  and  should  take  account  of  the  cause 
of  the  tantrum. 

“If  tantrums  are  used  by  the  child  to  get  his  own  way, 
stop  giving  in  to  him. 

“If  to  gain  attention,  stop  paying  attention  to  him  when  he 
has  them  and  perhaps  pay  more  attention  to  the  good  things 
he  does. 

“If  to  secure  a bribe,  cease  to  bribe. 

“If  they  are  due  to  some  physical  cause  or  to  lack  of  play, 
remove  the  cause  and  try  to  gain  better  play  opportunities. 

“If  the  cause  is  in  yourself,  it  will  take  courage  to  remove 
it,  to  own  to  yourself  you  are  wrong  and  to  control  your 
temper  and  habits,  but  is  it  not  very  much  worth  while?” 

Another  interesting  discussion  was  on  “Health  as  a Part 
of  a Nursing  School  Program.”  One  school  finds  its  students’ 
rest  hours  are  increased  by  Faculty  rather  than  Student  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  another,  the  food  situation  had  become  so  monotonous, 
that  it  seemed  advisable  to  select  an  entirely  new  Dietary  Staff 
to  remedy  the  situation — and  they  did  it. 

In  this  same  hospital  in  the  Middle  West,  there  is  an 
Infirmary  of  twelve  beds  for  the  care  of  ill  nurses ; except  those 
who  need  Major  Surgery.  There  is  a student  nurse  constantly 
on  duty  here  and  it  counts  as  a part  of  her  medical  experience. 
Attached  to  this  Infirmary,  is  a dining  room  where  special 
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diets  (for  obesity,  constipation,  etc.),  may  be  served  to  nurses 
who  require  them.  There  is  also  a salaried  physician  in  at- 
tendance. 

At  this  same  meeting,  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  need 
for  mental  hygiene  among  students. “We  must  care  for  the 
emotional  health  of  these  students  who  come  to  us  in  the  last 
stage  of  adolescence — a romantic  and  idealistic  period  of  life. 
Homesickness  leaves  a psychic  scar  and  is  likely  to  cause  dis- 
turbance later  on.  Schools  of  Nursing  offer  a great  field  for 
etablishment  of  the  inferiority  complex.  We  want  leaders. 
How  do  we  help  them?” 

The  latest  on  Communicable  Diseases : 

Scarlet  Fever: 

“The  curative  effect  of  anti-scarlet  fever  serum  given 
intra-muscularly  is  definitely  established.  Serum  sickness  is 
likely  to  follow,  but  this  is  better  than  the  serious  complica- 
tions of  adenitis,  otitis  media  and  mastoiditis.” 

Measles: 

“A  convalescent  serum  has  been  made,  difficult  to  obtain, 
but  very  useful  in  hospital  epidemics.” 

Diphtheria: 

“The  Schick  Test  is  reliable  in  hands  of  one  who  knows 
how  to  do  the  Test.  Any  nurse  can  give  anti-toxin.” 

The  one  new  development  in  Nursing  Training  Schools 
which  seemed  to  attract  attention  was  our  own — on  Clinical 
Ward  Teaching. 

In  conclusion,  the  American  Health  Congress  acomplished 
what  it  started  to  do — to  bring  together  all  the  National 
Health  Organizations  with  a view  to  getting  a better  under- 
standing of  each  other’s  problems  and  specialties. 


Sick  Relief  Association 

With  the  help  of  Miss  Harriet  O.  Coombs,  Treasurer,  we 
present  the  fo-llowing  facts : 

The  Sick  Relief  Association  was  organized  in  1909  with 
thirty-two  charter  members.  In  1916,  by  special  act  of  the 
Legislature,  the  Association  became  incorporated. 
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To  get  a “nest  egg”  for  the  Fund  a Birthday  Tea  was  held 
on  February  23,  1909,  which  brought  in  over  $380.00.  This 
was  followed  for  the  next  few  years  by  Pound  Parties,  Fairs, 
and  Silver  Teas,  which  brought  in  a substantial  sum.  In  1915 
a legacy  of  $2,000.00  was  received  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Frank 
W.  Bowles.  This  was  most  encouraging  to  the  members. 
Legacies  have  been  received  from  some  of  our  own  members. 
Donations  amounting  to  $212.00  were  received  during  the  past 
year. 

A recent  donation  came  to  the  Sick  Relief  Association  in 
a very  interesting  manner.  One  of  our  Visiting  Ladies 
brought  in  a patient  to  an  O.  P.  D.  Clinic.  The  patient  was 
self-conscious  and  frightened.  The  Lady  Visitor  observed  the 
tactful  way  in  which  one  of  our  graduates  persuaded  the 
patient  to  get  undressed  and  be  examined;  directed  her  X-ray; 
and  procured  her  medicine.  As  an  appreciation  of  this  nurse’s 
work,  the  visitor  gave  a sum  of  money  to  the  Sick  Relief  As- 
sociation to  be  used  by  some  older  graduate  who  might  be  tem- 
porarily in  need. 

The  first  benefit  was  paid  in  1911.  Since  that  time  forty- 
eight  members  have  received  benefits.  Several  have  received 
a benefit  more  than  one  time. 

Total  amount  paid  in  benefits  to  May  1,  1926,  $5,325.65. 

Total  assets  on  May  1,  1926,  $10,036.58. 

The  annual  dues  are  $5.00  payable  in  advance  upon  ad- 
mission and  on  the  first  day  of  May  thereafter. 

A benefit  of  $10.00  per  week  during  the  period  of  any  dis- 
ability which  shall  continue  more  than  one  week  is  paid  to  each 
member  in  good  standing  who  applies  for  it;  provided  that 
no  member  shall  receive  more  than  eighty  dollars  ($80.00)  in 
benefits  in  any  one  year. 

Each  member  of  the  Alumnae  is  very  cordially  invited  to 
become  a member  of  the  Sick  Relief  Association,  because  the 
advantages  of  membership  far  outweigh  the  cost. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Sick  Relief  Association 

By  S.  Eleanor  Merrill  (1900),  Secretary 
Five  meetings  were  held  during  the  year  ended  April  30, 
1926. 
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Thirteen  new  members  were  admitted;  nine  were  sus- 
pended for  non-payment  of  dues ; and  two  resigned. 

Death  claimed  two  members  during  the  past  year:  Mrs. 
M.  Rowan  and  Miss  Alice  K.  Ruggles. 

Total  membership  is  118. 

Eleven  benefits  were  paid  amounting  to  $722.85. 

Officers  for  the  coming  years  are  as  follows : 

President,  Miss  Annabella  McCrae. 

Vice-President,  Miss  Laura  A.  Wilson. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Harriet  O.  Coombs. 

Secretary,  Miss  S.  Eleanor  Merrill. 

Executive  Committee  for  1 year : Miss  Mina  A.  McKay, 
Miss  Annie  M.  Robertson,  Miss  Elspeth  S.  Campbell. 

Executive  Committee  for  2 years : Miss  Helen  O.  Potter, 
Miss  Bessie  Fullerton. 


The  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association 
The  Massachusetts  League  of  Nursing  Education 
Twenty- third  Annual  Meeting  and  Banquet 

June  4th  and  5th,  1926 
By  Melissa  J.  Cook,  1912 

Friday,  June  4th  at  6.30  P.  M. 

Banquet  at  Hotel  Vendome  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Riddle, 
Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Registration  of 
Nurses,  1910-1926. 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall  acted  as  toastmistress. 

The  Banquet  went  off  smoothly  and  over  200  nurses  sat 
down  to  the  dinner.  Miss  Hall  as  toastmistress  and  Miss 
Sally  Johnson  responding  to  the  toast  did  honor  to  their 
alumnae. 

June  5th,  9 :30  to  10 :30.  Meeting  in  the  Auditorium  of  the 
John  Hancock  Building  of  the  State  League  of  Nursing  Edu- 
cation, Miss  Sally  Johnson,  President,  presiding.  The  entire 
time  was  taken  with  the  amendments  to  the  by-laws,  recom- 
mended by  the  Revision  Committee  of  the  N.  L.  N.  E. 
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Miss  Josephine  Thurlow  was  elected  President  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

The  Private  Duty  Nurses’  Section,  11:00  A.  M.  to  12:30 
P.  M..  Miss  Anne  E.  Bradford,  Chairman,  presiding. 

At  this  meeting  Dr.  May  Burgess  of  New  York  City,  Di- 
rector of  Grading  of  Schools  of  Nursing,  presented  the  result 
of  the  survey  of  the  Private  Duty  situation  in  the  State  of  New 
York  which  had  been  made  during  the  year. 

In  summing  up,  Dr.  Burgess  said  that  the  Private  Duty 
nurse  thoroughly  enjoyed  her  bedside  nursing,  but  that  the 
economic  and  social  disadvantages  were  so  great  that  she  was, 
in  self-defense,  forced  to  seek  other  branches  of  nursing,  less 
exacting  and  offering  greater  prospects  of  advancement. 

Miss  Janet  Geister  of  New  York  City,  Associate  Director 
of  the  grading  of  Schools  of  Nursing  in  New  York,  discussing 
the  purpose  of  the  nursing  survey,  felt  there  was  need  of  or- 
ganization and  arranging  better  policies  for  the  Private  Duty 
nurse  in  order  to  enable  her  to  have  shorter  days,  more  regu- 
lar work,  opportunity  for  study,  social  diversion  and  protection 
from  the  commercial  registries. 

Miss  Anne  E.  Radford  was  elected  Chairman  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

Luncheon  was  held  at  the  New  England  Women’s  Club 
by  the  Private  Duty  Section. 

Afternoon  session.  2 :00  P.  M. 

The  Council  met  and  adjourned. 

2 :30  P.  M.  Annual  Business  Meeting.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  Miss  Jessie  E.  Catton. 

Miss  Bernice  Billings,  Chairman  of  the  Speakers  Bureau, 
reported  245  letters  had  gone  to  245  public  schools;  62  schools 
had  accepted  speakers.  Some  schools  had  accepted  speakers 
two,  three  and  four  times  on  consecutive  years.  Many  schools 
of  nursing  traced  a reaction  in  the  number  of  applicants  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  speakers.  This  past  year  radio  talks 
had  been  given  on  nursing  by  Miss  Sally  Johnson,  M.  G.  H., 
and  Miss  Alice  Weston  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Loitman  Barron,  A.B.,  L.L.B.,  L.L.M.,  Mem- 
ber of  Boston  School  Committee,  spoke  on  our  civic  responsi- 
bilities and  the  necessity  of  marking  the  ballots  and  investing 
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ourselves  if  we  want  to  share  in  our  government. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ross  reported  on  the  Industrial  Confer- 
ence under  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry  held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  keynote  of  her  report  was  organization  of 
women  in  industry  and  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the 
worker. 

Miss  Marjory  Stimson,  American  Red  Cross  Nursing 
Field  Representative,  Boston,  reported  2,022  Red  Cross  Nurses 
in  Massachusetts — 70  enrolled  during  the  past  year.  She  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  enrollment  so  that  in  case  of  need 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  young,  active  nurses. 

The  reports  from  the  delegates  to  the  Health  Convention 
in  Atlantic  City  gave  different  and  interesting  aspects  of  the 
Convention. 

The  autumn  meeting  of  the  State  Association  will  be  held 
in  Worcester. 

The  following  persons  were  declared  elected : 

President,  Miss  Jessie  E.  Catton,  R.  N. 

First  Vice-President,  Miss  Sally  Johnson,  R.  N. 

Second  Vice-President,  Miss  Ellen  C.  Daly,  R.  N. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Helen  M.  Blaisdell,  R.  N. 

Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Mary  Alice  McMahon,  R.  N. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Emma  M.  Nichols,  R.  N. 


Marriages 

Eastman-Bock.  On  June  5th,  1926,  Sophia  Belle  East- 
man (1918)  to  Dr.  Arlie  Vernon  Bock.  At  home  after  Novem- 
ber first,  41  Linnaean  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Jepson-Deming.  On  June  4th,  1926.  Ruth  Adams  Jep- 
son  (1925)  to  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Deming.  At  home  during 
July  and  August,  19  Union  Street,  Hopedale,  Massachusetts. 

Births 

On  February  8th,  1926,  a daughter,  Elizabeth  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  W.  Protheroe  (Ethel  Ainsworth  1919),  of  Over- 
look Road,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

On  November  7th,  1925,  a daughter,  Mary  Winifred,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Brittin  (Winifred  Merner  1919),  Moose 
Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 
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On  March  11,  1926,  a son,  Charles  Everett,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Proctor  (Sabina  Wilson  1917)  of  Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts. 

On  June  6th,  1926,  a daughter,  Marion  Mae,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Lawrence  (Edith  M.  Bragdon  1923),  West  Med- 
way, Massachusetts. 

On  March  4,  1926,  a daughter,  Eleanor  Marie,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  J.  Murphy  (Eleanor  M.  Mitchell,  1918). 


Deaths 

The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Archibald  MacLean, 
nee  Mary  A.  Lantz  (McLean  1901,  Massachusetts  General 
1902),  at  Portland,  Oregon,  on  March  12th,  1926,  will  cause 
much  sorrow  among  her  many  friends  in  Boston.  A more 
kind,  devoted  nurse  or  a more  loyal  hearted  friend  it  would  be 
hard  to  find.  She  has  passed  from  our  sight  but  she  will  live 
always  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  her. 

Miss  Agnes  J.  MacNab  (Class  1898),  died  April  25,  1926. 
After  graduation  she  was  always  associated  with  private  nurs- 
ing, and  was  for  a long  period  resident  at  the  Boston  Nurses’ 
Club,  839  Boylston  St.  She  was  born  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and 
was  laid  to  rest  there  by  members  of  her  family. 

Miss  Anna  Redman,  1893,  died  March  12,  1926,  at  her 
home,  816  Hudson  Ave.,  Hollywood,  California,  after  an  illness 
of  several  months. 

After  graduating  from  the  M.  G.  H.  she  followed  most  of 
her  professional  career  in  Boston  doing  private  nursing. 

For  over  eight  years  she  had  made  her  home  in  California 
where  she  enjoyed  the  rest  she  had  earned  after  her  many 
years  of  nursing. 

A true,  staunch,  loyal  woman  who  leaves  many  friends  to 
mourn  for  her. 


WANTED 

If  anyone  has  one  of  the  old  M.  G.  H.  Brass  Trays  they 
would  like  to  sell,  please  notify 

F.  M.  CLARK, 

32  Church  Street, 
Concord,  N.  H. 
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THE  EDITOR 

The  readers  of  the  Quarterly  Record  will  be  sorry  to  know 
of  the  illness  of  Miss  Dart.  She  was  taken  ill  while  home  on  her 
vacation.  Much  of  the  time  she  has  been  confined  to  her  bed.  She 
is  now  writing  her  own  letters  and  we  hope  is  well  on  the  way 
to  recovery.  We  all  appreciate  the  fine  work  which  Miss  Dart 
has  done  for  the  Quarterly  and  we  hope  that  when  she  has  fully 
recovered  and  is  back  in  Cambridge  she  will  be  able  to  continue 
with  the  work  as  editor. 
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FOREWORD 

\\’e  realize  tliat  this  issue  of  tlie  Quarterl\'  Record  is  very 
late,  f'^or  sometime  we  have  contemplated  for  this  issue  pictures 
which  would  show  the  recent  im])rovements  of  the  hospital. 
However,  it  seemed  impossible  to  have  these  ])ictures  taken  and 
have  them  pre]>ared  for  the  Quarterly  until  after  vacations  were 
over.  This  issue  contains  no  articles,  only  the  pictures  with 
their  accompanying-  notes  and  the  news  items.  This  is  because 
])ictures  are  very  expensive.  The  editors  felt  it  was  better  to 
put  all  of  these  pictures  in  one  issue  than  to  spread  them  out 
through  several  issues  as  they  would  be  more  available  for  refer- 
ence. This  picture  plan  makes  a heavy  expense  for  the  Septem- 
ber issue  and  hence  the  reason  for  the  absence  of  printed  material. 


Bulfinch  Front 

Showing  the  granolithic  walk  in  front  of  the 
building  leading  to  the  terrace  and  to  a new  door 
which  has  been  cut  into  the  surgical  end  of  the 
building.  The  children’s  wards  are  now  numbered 
ten  and  twelve,  the  upper  being  ten.  The  picture 
shows  the  porch  which  has  l)een  built  behind  the  pil- 
lars on  to  which  the  beds  of  Ward  10  can  he  rolled. 
The  alumnae,  who  have  been  concerned  al)out  the 
ivy,  will  see  that  it  is  alive  and  has  started  growing 
up  the  side  of  the  steps.  The  old  cornice  was  made 
of  small  wooden  l)locks.  One  of  the  steps  of  re- 
modelling the  Bulfinch  was  to  make  it  fireproof.  In 
the  process  of  fireproofing  these  small  blocks  were 
made  of  manufactured  stone. 
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The  Hospital  for  People  of  Moderate  Means 

Picture  shows  the  tentative  building  which  will 
be  placed  where  ward  “D”  now  stands.  Ward  “C” 
will  be  used  as  an  annex  for  stores,  dressing  room 
for  special  nurses,  and  other  necessary  adjuncts. 
The  building  is  planned  to  accommodate  three  hun- 
dred patients  but  will  be  occupied  to  a capacity  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  patients  at  first,  the  other 
rooms  being  used  for  nurses.  It  is  expected  that  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  will  begin  in  1927.  On 
September  27  ground  was  broken  for  the  build- 
ing which  is  to  join  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and 
the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  General  Hos- 
pital. This  building  will  be  used  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  out-patient  department  of  both  in- 
stitutions. 
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Ward  26 — The  Female  Neurological  Ward 

This  ward  is  in  approximately  the  place  where 
we  used  to  store  the  wheel  chairs  just  as  you  turn 
into  the  Bulfinch  from  the  big  brick  corridor.  The 
accompanying  ward,  male  neurological,  is  22.  Note 
the  ear  pieces  for  radio.  Similar  radio  receivers  are 
supplied  for  every  patient  in  the  surgical  end  of  the 
Bulfinch.  Every  ward  in  the  Bulfinch  has  curtains 
as  are  shown  in  this  ward.  Note  the  wheels  on  the 
beds.  There  is  one  at  the  foot  and  two  at  the  head. 
All  of  the  beds  in  the  Bulfinch  can  be  moved  out  of 
doors. 


The  Diet  Kitchen,  Ward  30 

The  picture  gives  a fair  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
room.  There  is  a diet  kitchen,  like  the  one  in  the 
picture,  for  each  of  the  four  medical  wards.  The 
door  is  open  to  the  fruit  closet  in  which  there  is  a 
window.  Attached  to  the  steam  table  is  a small 
reservoir  for  reheating  the  vegetaldes  of  the  special 
diets.  Live  steam  can  he  turned  into  this  reservoir 
and  the  steam  penetrates  the  food.  Nowadays  the 
food  is  hot,  not  just  the  container  which  holds  the 
food.  In  the  lower  right  hand  corner  is  the  cracked 
ice  container. 
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The  Terrace 

This  picture  is  taken  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Biilfinch.  The  corner  at  the  extreme  left  is  the  big' 
brick  corridor.  The  windows  are  in  26,  the  female 
neurolog-ical  ward.  That  low  iron  fence,  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  is  for  the  edge  of  the  area  which  has 
been  dug  along  the  front  of  the  entire  Bui  finch,  in 
this  area  windows  have  been  cut  into  the  old  founda- 
tion walls  in  order  to  give  light  to  the  Social  Serv- 
ice office,  the  present  WTrren  Library  and  to  the 
laboratory  in  the  medical  wing.  The  two  beds  at 
the  right  show  the  Gatch  frames  which  have  been 
put  on  the  old  beadsteads.  This  ]:>icture  also  shows 
the  wheels  which  have  been  put  on  the  old  beds. 
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Ward  10^ — Formerly  H 1 

Here  are  the  older  children.  The  ward  below, 
ward  12,  which  is  for  babies,  is  practically  the  same. 
Notice  the  ciibicals  and  the  sinks.  The  windows 
shown  are  on  the  north.  In  other  words,  this  part 
of  the  ward  is  what  was  formerly  the  utility  room, 
diet  kitchen,  etc.  Paper  towel  holders  are  hanging 
on  the  pipes.  They  look  like  charts. 
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Ward  16 — Taken  from  the  Northwest 

The  door  goes  into  the  old  ‘'sitting  room”  which 
is  now  a two-bed  ward.  The  desk  is  where  the  chim- 
ney formerly  stood.  The  signal  light  and  plug-in 
for  drop  light  and  other  attachments  can  be  seen 
at  the  extreme  left.  The  bed  in  the  corner  has  a 
Gatch  frame.  Most  of  the  beds  now  have  only 
one  mattress. 
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The  Warren  Library 

Is  in  the  basement.  It  is  very  nearly  under  its  former 
location.  You  will  recognize  the  book  cart. 


Widened  Cambridge  Street 

Taken  from  opposite  Minichiello's.  North  Grove  Street 
leads  from  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture.  The  street  is  now 
one  hundred  feet  wide.  In  the  extreme  distance  is  Bowdoin 
Scpiare.  The  "wash”  at  the  left  links  the  present  with  the 
past. 
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The  Dome 

The  floor  is  now  covered  with  linoleum,  the 
wall  is  white  and  removable  gray  chairs  replace  the 
old  seating. 
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News  Items 

L.linor  Beebe  (1922)  is  at  Teachers  College  on  a half  time 
teaching  position  with  opportunity  to  work  for  an  advanced  de- 
gree. 

Bessie  Chadwick  (1925)  is  an  instructor  at  the  Pueblo  Hos- 
pital, Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Elizabeth  Brown  (1926)  has  accepted  a position  in  the 
Schools  of  Wheeling,  YTst  Virginia. 

iMarion  Smith  (1925)  is  teaching  the  Home  Nursing  Course 
in  the  University  of  Washington,  state  of  Washington,  and  is  also 
working  toward  her  degree. 

Helen  Curley  (1924)  is  instructor  at  the  iMorton  Hospital. 
Taunton. 

Eileen  Young  (1920)  is  teaching  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  Xew 
York. 

Elizabeth  Scovil  (1880)  with  her  brother,  has  been  in  Eng- 
land for  the  past  Summer. 

Vida  Jacobs  (1921)  is  in  charge  of  the  Girls’  Unit  at  the 
Shriner’s  Hospital,  Sandy  Blood,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Ada  Adams  (1903)  will  succeed  iMiss  Olive  Leussler  as 
Superintendent  of  the  St.  John’s  Riverside  Hospital,  Yonkers, 
Xew  York. 

Frances  Wales  (1914)  is  at  the  Hartford  Hospital  as  instruc- 
tor. where  she  succeeded  Helene  Lee  (1922)  who,  for  the  pres- 
ent, is  at  home  in  Peabody  with  her  family. 

Ruth  Johnston  (1926)  is  Rockport’s  Public  Health  X’urse. 
^lildred  Yliiting  (1924)  who  formerly  had  that  position,  has  a 
Red  Cross  field  supervision  in  Vermont. 

Helen  Redfern  (1907)  is  with  iMiss  Wod  (1909)  at  Strong 
Memorial  Hospital  for  this  school  year.  Mildred  Cartland  (1915) 
is  carrying  iMiss  Redfern’s  work  here  in  Boston. 

Gertrude  Gates  (1923)  is  instructor  at  the  Bridgeport  Hos- 
pital. 

Helen  Bogart  DeReaumont  (1924)  is  industrial  worker  for 
the  Boston  Tuberculosis  Association. 

iMary  D.  Giles  (1913)  is  at  the  Univeritsy  of  Michigan 
School  in  Ann  Arbor.  Miss  Giles’  major  work  will  be  teaching. 
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Dorothy  Allen  (1924)  and  Edith  Pithie  (1925)  are  with  the 
Great  Barrington  Public  Health  Nursing  Association,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Dorothy  Eastman  (1924)  is  with  the  Visiting  Nurse  xA.sso- 
ciation  of  New  Rochelle  where  for  nearly  a year  she  has  been 
working-  with  Rose  K.  Butler  (1905). 

Rose  Francel  (1926)  is  instructor  at  the  Hackensack  Hos- 
pital, Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 

Elizabeth  Pumphrey  (1918,)  and  Alice  Petersen  (1924)  have 
been  abroad  this  Summer. 

Aune  Harkonen  (1923)  is  in  charge  of  the  operating  room  at 
the  Nassau  Hospital,  Minneola. 

Ada  Adams  (1903)  has  been  abroad  this  Summer. 

Friends  of  Eleanor  Fowle  Clark  (1918)  will  be  sorry  to 
know  of  the  recent  death  of  her  husband.  Mrs.  Clark  has  es- 
tablished herself  and  her  children  in  a bungalow  in  Concord,  N.  H., 
and  she  is  night  supervisor  at  the  Margaret  Pillsbury  General 
Hospital. 

A recent  caller  was  Sadie  Metzler  (1917)  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  her  work  in  Syria. 

Allie  Harkonen  (1924)  is  supervising  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Agnes  Peltz  (1922)  is  attending  Teachers  College  this  year. 

Louise  Kellogg  (1923)  is  a recent  visitor  at  the  hospital 
having  returned  from  California.  In  January  she  will  take  the 
Mediterranean  trip. 

Rose  Pelletier  (1924)  is  Night  Supervisor  at  the  Water- 
bury  Hospital. 

We  know  that  the  following  alumnae  were  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege Summer  School  and  there  were  probably  others.  The  Misses 
Millville,  Scarry,  Wells,  Power,  M.  Cook,  Leland,  Wedgwood, 
Weston,  Ladd,  Ancill  and  Curley. 

Vera  Devitt  (1922)  is  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
at  McLean  Hospital. 

Gertrude  Delaney  (1910)  is  Superintendent  of  the  Somer- 
ville Hospital. 
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Mildred  lEown  (1919)  is  succeedini^  Miss  Eastman  as  As- 
sistant Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Ruth  Smith  (1926)  has  ^t(one  to  the  ^Memorial  Hospital,  Paw- 
tucket. R.  I.,  to  l)e  Practical  Instructor. 

Hazel  Davis  (1923)  has  gone  to  the  Rhole  Island  General 
Hospital  as  assistant  to  the  Theoretical  Instructor. 

Dorothy  Pargh  is  Practical  Xursing  Instructor  at  the  Xassau 
Hospital,  Minneola. 

Sylvia  Fay  Gagner  (1917)  is  taking  the  eight  months  course 
at  Puldic  Health.  Anna  Castle  (1921)  is  taking  the  second 
semester. 

iMiss  Hilda  George  (1917)  who  has  been  doing  public  health 
nursing  in  XTw  ^Mexico  sailed  from  XTw  York,  September  18. 
for  the  “College  Course  Around  the  YMrld”  in  the  S.S.  “Rvn- 
dam.” 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  college  students  to 
secure  the  educational  advantages  of  extensive  directed  travel 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  complete  a year  of  college  work. 

Maiide  E.  Retallick  (1905)  has  just  visited  the  hospital  on 
the  way  to  Philadelphia.  Just  now  Miss  Retallick  is  at  home 
caring  for  her  family.  She  keeps  her  nursing  interest,  however, 
and  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  Examiners  of  X’^ew  Brunswick. 

Agnes  iMurphy  (1919)  who  for  seven  years  has  been  super- 
visor in  the  Community  Health  Association  has  resigned  and  is 
now  working  with  i\liss  X^elson  at  the  John  Hancock  Insurance 
Company. 

Hospital  News 

The  alumnae  will  be  grieved  to  know  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Henrv  Hewes  on  July  9,  1926. 

Ella  Tompkins  (1908)  has  returned  to  the  hospital  to  he  in 
charge  of  the  Female  Surgical  Out-Patient  Department.  We  are 
always  glad  to  welcome  back  the  older  alumnae.  Sometimes  the 
older  graduates  feel  that  they  have  lost  their  executive  ability. 
I don’t  believe  that  one  loses  it  if  one  has  ever  had  it.  Therefore, 
if  you  are  in  this  older  group  don’t  hesitate  to  come  into  the  office 
and  talk  to  us  about  it. 

Florence  i\l.  Clarke  (1914)  is  returning  October  fir.st  to 
take  charge  of  the  Orthopedic  Out-Patient. 

Doris  Britton  (1925)  is  in  charge  of  Ward  “7." 

Francis  Smith  (1926)  is  in  charge  of  Ward  “F.” 

Abby  Choate  (1926)  is  in  charge  of  the  Children’s  Y ards. 
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“The  advantages  of  Boston”  are  often  talked  al)ont  hut  are 
often  not  used.  It  is  a satisfaction  to  know  that  during  the  cur- 
rent year  meinl)ers  of  the  graduate  group  are  taking  the  following- 
courses  at  Boston  University:  Survey  of  Ifnglish  Literature, 
Public  Speaking,  Erench  Composition  and  Conversation,  Psychol- 
ogy  of  Teaching. 

W hile  this  extra  studying  means  a sacrifice  of  many  off  duty 
hours,  it  also  means  a relaxation  from  institutional  life  and  rou- 
tine. “A  change  is  as  good  as  a rest.” 


Births 

On  July  2(S,  1926,  a son,  Joseph  Vincent  Carey,  Jr.,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Carey  (Mary  Diamond,  1916). 

On  Mav  12,  1926,  a son,  James  W'ingate,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  H.  Huffman  (Dorothy  Wdngate  Graves,  1922),  of  Ely, 
Minnesota. 


Weddings 

eymouth-Wdiiting.  On  July  26th,  1926,  Helen  Weymouth 
ri921),  to  Mr.  Walter  Wdiiting  at  York,  New  York.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Whiting  are  at  home  at  773  Park  Avenue,  Rochester,  New 
York. 

Leussler- Walsh.  On  September  16,  1926,  Olive  Leussler 
(1915),  to  Mr.  John  F.  Walsh,  at  Yonkers,  New  York. 

iarvis-Seha.  On  Sei)temher  15,  1926,  Annie  M.  Jarvis 
(1908),  to  Mr.  Elias  Saha,  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Cochrane-Chapman.  On  September  1,  1926,  Flora  Mar- 
garet Cochrane  (1919)  to  Mr.  Rob.  K.  Cha])man  at  Rye,  New 
York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chaianan  will  he  home  after  October  the 
first  at  Bayanio,  Oriente,  Cuba. 

The  younger  alumnae  will  he  interested  to  learn  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Dr.  Franklin  G.  IHlch,  Jr.,  to  India  Hunt,  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  Friday,  wSeptemher  seventeenth. 

Deaths 

Miss  Anna  Redman  (1893)  died  on  March  12,  1926,  at  the 
home  of  her  sister  at  Hollywood,  California. 

On  September  6 Alice  H.  Mack  of  the  class  of  1920  was 
lost  from  the  steamer  “Orca”  returning  from  Europe.  She  had 
been  troubled  with  sleeplessness  and  early  in  the  morning  went 
on  deck  to  walk  and  get  some  air.  She  was  not  again  seen.  Miss 
IMack  did  private  nursing  in  Boston  and  New  York.  She  was 
very  successful  in  her  work  and  she  always  was  popular  with  her 
friends  and  classmates.  Her  death  is  indeed  a tragedy. 
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Nurses’  Uniforms 

Made  to  order,  materials 
supplied  if  desired 

M.  G.  H.  uniforms  a specialty 

Abdominal,  Sacroiliac  and 
Ptosis  Belts 

Miss  Ella  F.  Glennon 

420  Boylston  St.  Room  308 

Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  B.B.  2580 


REGULATION  UNIFORMS 

for 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Graduate  Nurses 

The  following  numbers  of  Paul  Jones  Nurses’  Costumes 
have  been  officially  approved  by  the  Principal  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  and  are 
made  exclusively  for  the  Alumnae  of  this  School. 

Paul  Jones  No.  1856  in  “Ryster”  5 star,  2-ply  Poplin.  Paul 
Jones  No.  1857  in  “Ryster”  5 star,  2-ply  Broadcloth. 

Graduates  of  the  school  presenting  identification  card  from 
the  Training  School  Office  may  purchase  these  tailored  and 
splendid  fitting  uniforms  from  R.  H.  STEARNS  COMPANY, 
Boston,  Mass.,  or  from  Paul  Jones  Dealers,  elsewhere. 

MORRIS  & COMPANY,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

{Quality  Garments  Since  1867) 
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OF  THE 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Nurses  Alumnae  Association 


THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  PUBLISHED  THE  WEEK  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  OF 
MARCH.  JUNE,  SEPTEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 


General  Information 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ALUMNAE 


President,  Mrs.  Charles  Vickery  Briggs  (1913),  Station  Road,  Lincoln. 
Mass. 

First  Vice-President,  Clare  Dennison  (1918),  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President,  Margaret  G.  Reilly  (1916),  Malvern  Road, 
Brockton,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary,  Rubie  Smith  (1918),  Phillips  House,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Helen  O.  Potter  (1909),  Massachusetts  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Alvira  B.  Stevtns  (1909),  Phillips  House,  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Auditors,  Bessie  Fullerton  (1895),  135  High  St.,  Brookline,  Mass.; 
Jane  F.  Riley  (1888),  110  Gainsboro  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Annabella  McCrae,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Vice-President,  Laura  A.  Wilson,  2022  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Treasurer,  Harriet  O.  Coombs,  R.  N.,  147  Roxbury  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Secretary,  S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  28  Westland  Avenue,  Suite  2,  Boston,  Mass. 


M.  G.  H.  Training  School  caps  may  be  procured  from  Mrs.  Mary 
McKay,  The  Thayer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Price,  30  cents. 


Fairview,  a vacation  and  week-end  house  for  nurses,  situated  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  year. 
Board  and  lodging,  $1.00  per  day  for  student  nurses;  $1.50  per  day  for 
graduate  nurses;  and  $2.00  per  day  for  any  friend  a nurse  may  be  allowed 
to  take  there.  Stay  is  limited  to  two  w'eeks.  Each  guest  is  expected  to 
take  care  of  her  room.  For  reservations  write  to  the  Hostess,  Miss  Christina 
Wieck,  or  telephone  Rowley  24-2. 


There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the  Alumnae : 

1.  Active  Membership.  Fee,  $4.50. 

These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents  of  Massachusetts. 
This  membership  includes  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses  Association  and  the  American  Nurses  Association.  It  includes 
the  Quarterly  Record. 

2.  Non-Resident  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Graduates  w’ho  are  not  residents  in  the  state.  Not  necessarily  regis- 
tered. Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 

3.  Associate  Membership.  Fee.  $2.00. 

Not  necessarily  registered.  Graduates  may  join  as  Associates  before 
they  have  opportunity  to  take  State  Board  Examinations,  and  have 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Alumnae,  but  are  not  members  of  the 
state  and  national  associations.  Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 

The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  yeai  Dues  are  payable  January  of  each  year 


The  Quarterly  Record 

OF  THE 

(S^naral  Ifoapital  Jfura^a 
Alutmtap  Aaaortalton 

VoL  XVI  DECEMBER,  1926  No.  4 


EDITORIAL  STAFF 

Esther  Dart,  Edit or-in-C hie f,  Stillman  Infirmary,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Associate  Editors: 

Sally  M.  Johnson  Melissa  Cook 

Charlotte  M.  Perry 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

Florence  Clark,  Business  and  Advertising  Manager,  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Alvira  B.  Stevens,  Treasurer,  Phillips  House,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 


Subscription  to  the  Magazine  is  included  in  the  dues  to  the  members  of 
the  Association.  To  non-members,  $1.00  a year;  25  cents  a copy. 

Subscriptions  and  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Miss 
Florence  Clark,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  all 
other  communications  to  Miss  Dart.  Matter  for  insertion  in  the  Record 
must  be  sent  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  preceding  that  of  publication. 
Write  legibly  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 


PRESS  OF  CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Dear  Graduates  of  the  M.  G.  H.  Greeting! 

As  each  Quarterly  is  received  I stand  or  sit  as  I happen  to 
be  at  the  time  and  devour  its  contents. 

What  interesting  things  you  all  are  doing.  I follow  your 
activities  with  great  pride  and  try  to  visualize  your  surroundings 
and  to  estimate  your  influence  on  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
several  communities  in  which  you  work  and  live. 
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Whether  married  or  single,  out  of  or  in  the  home,  there  are 
always  opportunities  to  express  the  lessons  in  patience,  loyalty 
and  unselfish  helpfulness  learned  in  our  Alma  Mater. 

You  may  have  heard  of  the  little  boy  who  got  mad  at  his 
father  and  was  so  saucy  that  his  mother  had  to  admonish  him 
that  it  was  his  duty  always  to  be  respectful  to  his  father.  The 
child  meditated  for  a while  on  the  ethics  of  the  relationship  and 
said,  “Mother,  you  choosed  him,  I didn’t.” 

Well,  I “choosed”  so  many  of  you  that  I feel  a particular 
interest  and  some  responsibility  in  your  careers  and  I wish  more 
of  you  wrote  for  the  Quarterly. 

For  myself  I must  confess  to  having  arrived  at  the  time  when 
young  girls  and  men  give  me  their  seats  in  the  street  cars  and  I 
accept  their  courtesy  because  I feel  it  a duty  to  encourage  their 
respect  for  age  although  I am  quite  sure  that  I could  out-stand 
and  out-walk  many  of  them. 

But  isn’t  it  great  to  be  in  the  panorama  of  life?  I enjoy  it 
more  and  more  every  year  and  it  seems  as  if  Christmases  came 
nearly  every  day. 

I hope  all  of  you  will  receive  bountifully  of  love,  happiness 
and  joy,  and  so  A Merry  Christmas! 

Sara  E.  Parsons, 

125  Audubon  Road,  Suite  36, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Graduation 

The  Graduation  Exercises  of  the  class  of  1927  will  be  held 
in  the  Moseley  Memorial  Building  at  eight-thirty  o’clock  Wednes- 
day evening,  January  12th,  1297.  The  speaker  will  be  George  H. 
Bigelow,  M.D.,  Commissioner  of  Public  Health. 

Dr.  Bigelow  was  a former  officer  in  this  hospital,  therefore, 
we  extend  to  him  an  especial  welcome. 

We  do  not  send  a formal  invitation  to  all  the  alumnae  but 
every  graduate  of  the  school  is  always  cordially  invited. 
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Carol  Singing 

This  year  about  sixty  student  nurses  have  joined  Dr.  Cabot’s 
carolers. 

The  Christmas  Eve  visit  of  Dr.  Cabot’s  group  to  the  hospital 
is  one  of  the  delightful  features  of  our  hospital  life.  No  graduate 
of  the  school  ever  forgets  the  tightening  of  her  throat  muscles  or 
the  little  quivers  which  ran  up  and  down  her  back:  evidences  of 
the  emotions  which  she  felt  as  she  listened  to  these  carolers  sing- 
ing on  the  Bulfinch  steps  on  Christmas  Eve.  No  graduate  ever 
forgets  the  picture  which  is  made  by  the  lighted  Bulfinch  on  those 
Christmas  Eves.  Later,  when  one  went  to  Beacon  Hill,  to  see  the 
lighted  candles  and  to  listen  to  the  carolers,  none  felt  that  the 
evening  was  quite  complete  until  Dr.  Cabot’s  carolers  were  found 
and  followed  for  a little. 

We  have  always  felt  a sense  of  ownership  in  Dr.  Cabot’s 
carolers. 

Alumnae  Attending  the  School  of  Nursing  Education  at 
Columbia  University 

We  always  rejoice  in  the  number  of  our  graduates  who  do 
post-graduate  work.  The  following  are  at  Teachers’  College  this 
semester. 

Marion  Barry,  1923,  part-time  work  in  supervising. 

Elinor  Beebe,  1922,  candidate  for  A.M.,  also  assisting  in 
teaching  of  Home  Nursing  and  Child  Care. 

Helen  Carroll,  1924,  will  receive  her  B.S.  in  February  in 
Teaching  in  Schools  of  Nursing. 

Rita  Corbett,  1923,  part-time  and  supervision. 

Frances  Finn,  1913,  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Edwina  Grant,  1919,  part-time  work  in  Administration. 

Lucile  Kalb,  1917,  candidate  for  A.M. 

Victoria  Mayer,  1915,  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Agnes  Peltz,  1922,  Administration. 

Mary  Power,  1920,  Administration  and  part-time  instructor. 

Marie  Powers,  1919,  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Marion  Wells,  1921,  candidate  for  A.M.  and  Administration. 

Mary  Young,  1920,  part-time  and  Public  Health  Nursing. 

R.  Louise  Metcalfe,  1920,  is  in  the  Administration  office  and 
is  also  part-time  instructor. 
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Calendar  of  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education 

The  “Hospital  Poetry”  will  remind  you  of  your  days  as  a 
student  nurse  and  makes  an  attractive  Christmas  gift.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  Robert  H.  Schauffler,  and  Arthur  Guiterman 
are  among  the  poets  found  in  the  calendar  pages.  These,  together 
with  the  illustrations,  will  remind  you  of  your  days  as  a student 
nurse  with  its  humor  and  pathos. 

The  calendars  may  be  ordered  from  Miss  Maude  Barton,  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  your  Alumnae  or  from 
National  Headquarters,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  Price 
$1.00  per  single  copy;  75  cents  per  copy  on  all  orders  of  fifty. 


Physical-Social  Director 

The  Alumnae  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  the  Trustees  of 
the  Hospital  have  authorized  the  employing  of  a Physical- Social 
Director  for  the  Training  School. 

As  the  school  increases  in  number  and  as  the  proportion  of 
students  enter  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  some  responsibility  must  be 
assumed  for  the  off  duty  hours  of  the  student  body.  Today,  no 
resident  school,  other  than  schools  of  nursing,  think  of  being  with- 
out organized  sports  and  organized  recreation.  The  duty  hours  of 
student  nurses  are  such  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
arrange  for  sports,  amateur  plays,  picnics  and  the  like  without 
some  one  to  act  as  the  instigator  and  to  help  with  the  details. 
Boston  has  much  to  offer  in  recreation  and  sports  as  well  as  much 
of  historical  interest  but  some  one  must  plan  for  these.  Boston’s 
transportation  system  is  bewildering  to  the  new-comer  and  many 
a student  is  here  for  months  before  she  dares  to  venture  from 
Washington,  Tremont  and  Boylston  Streets. 

This  new  worker  in  the  school  should  increase  the  health  and 
happine:^‘=  of  our  students  fifty  per  cent.  We  believe  she  will. 


The  Principal  Articles  of  This  Number 

“Rural  Public  Health  Nurse  Meets  Special  Problems,”  by 
Katharine  Faville,  class  of  1921,  as  reprinted  by  the  courtesy  of 
“The  Nation’s  Health.” 
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Miss  Faville  is  now  working  with  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Washington.  We  wish  that  more  of  our  nurses  would  write 
of  their  work. 

The  second  article  is  taken  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education.  The  paper  was  written 
by  Miss  Dennison  for  the  Atlantic  City  Convention  and  was  pre- 
sented by  Miss  McKay. 


The  New  York  Branch  of  the  Training  School  Alumnae  Have 
a Dinner  in  New  York 

A meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  graduates 
of  New  York  and  vicinity  was  held  at  the  Women’s  Association 
on  Madison  Avenue  on  the  evening  of  October  21st.  Thirteen 
members  were  present.  It  was  decided  to  form  a branch  chapter 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Alumnae  and  hold  regular 
meetings  every  two  months.  Mrs.  Sidney  Bates  (May  Rodger) 
1916  was  elected  chairman,  Elizabeth  Thompson  1918,  treasurer, 
and  Edwina  Grant  1919,  secretary.  At  that  meeting  some  one, 
who  had  been  in  communication  with  Miss  Wood,  1909,  an- 
nounced that  she  would  be  in  New  York  City  sometime  in  No- 
vember. It  was  voted  to  have  a dinner  in  her  honor  at  that  time. 

The  dinner,  in  honor  of  Miss  Wood,  was  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Women’s  Association,  220  Madison  Avenue,  on  the  evening 
of  November  18th.  Those  present  were  — Anna  Bentley  1915, 
Mrs.  Bates  (May  Rodger)  1916,  Mildred  Banta  1915,  Margaret 
Belyea  1906,  Sarah  Brooks  1913,  Rose  Butler  1905,  Dorothy  Bargh 
1926,  Helen  Carroll  1924,  Dorothy  Eastman  1924,  Elizabeth  Fra- 
ser 1919,  May  Flett  1923,  Edwina  Grant  1919,  Mrs.  Hallinan 
(Lillian  Lesure)  1921,  Clarissa  Howland  1920,  Lucile  Kalb  1917, 
Ruth  Learned  1919,  Rachael  Metcalfe  1920,  Adelaide  Mayo  1917, 
Margaret  Matheson  1912,  Rena  Pierce  1912,  Agnes  Peltz  1922, 
Marie  Powers  1919,  Emma  Smith  1897,  Helen  Thompson  1922, 
Elizabeth  Thompson  1918,  Jessie  Walkden  1923,  Alice  Westcott 
1913,  May  Warner  1916,  Marian  Wells  1921,  and  Eileen  Young 
1920.  A turkey  dinner  was  enjoyed  by  all,  at  the  close  of  which 
Miss  Wood  told  us  something  of  her  work  at  the  Strong  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Rochester,  New  York.  She  spoke  of  the 
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preparations  which  were  made  before  the  hospital  was  open  for 
patients ; the  arrival  of  the  first  patient,  his  indecision  about  stay- 
ing, finally  he  went  home  to  ask  his  wife  and  returned  the  next 
day,  still  in  time  to  be  the  first  patient ; the  birth  of  the  first  baby 
marked  another  milestone;  and  so  on  through  many  interesting 
events.  She  spoke  of  the  different  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital people  who  are  with  Dr.  Faxon  and  herself,  and  ended  with 
a cordial  invitation  for  one  and  all  to  visit  them  in  Rochester. 
A.  general  “get-together”  followed  with  the  singing  of  the  M.  G.  H. 
songs,  after  which  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Will  all  M.  G.  H.  graduates  who  may  come  to  New  York  or 
vicinity,  or  any  who  may  be  here  and  did  not  receive  a notice  of 
the  last  meeting,  kindly  send  their  name  and  address  to  Edwina  R. 
Grant,  New  Rochelle  Hospital,  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  so  that 
we  may  keep  in  touch  with  as  many  as  possible  ? 


Summer  School  at  Simmons  College 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Susan  Watson,  graduate  of 
Mt.  Holyoke  College,  Newton  Hospital,  Department  of  Nursing 
Education,  Columbia  University,  for  many  years  Instructor  in 
Schools  of  Nursing  among  others  Peter  Bent  Brigham,  Rochester 
General  and  the  University  of  Michigan ; at  present  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biology  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  Nursing  at 
Simmons  College. 

Every  Summer  a large  number  of  Nurse  Instructors,  Super- 
visors and  Public  Health  Nurses  attend  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York.  For  many  years  this  was  the  only 
college  offering  a summer  course  to  nurses.  At  the  present  time 
six  or  seven  states  are  offering  such  courses. 

Administrators,  Instructors  and  Supervisors  feel,  as  do  others 
engaged  in  educational  work,  that  they  must  secure  adequate  pro- 
fessional and  academic  education  to  help  them  with  their  daily 
tasks. 

Out  of  this  need  has  come  a plan  for  a Summer  School  in 
New  England.  Boston,  with  its  great  educational  facilities,  should 
compete  with  any  teaching  center. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  following  courses  will  be  given : 
Supervision  in  Schools  of  Nursing 
The  Curriculum  in  Schools  of  Nursing 
Teaching  of  Nursing  Practice 
Psychology 

Principles  of  Teaching 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Bacteriology 

College  credit  will  be  given  for  those  meeting  the  college 
entrance  requirements.  Those  who  wish  to  take  courses  but  do 
not  meet  the  educational  requirements  for  full  matriculation  may 
do  so  but  without  obtaining  credit. 

Tuition  for  full  time  work  at  Simmons  College,  $30.  Addi- 
tional expense  includes  board,  room  and  laundry.  These  will  differ 
with  individuals.  Simmons  College  Dormitory,  room  and  board 
for  six  weeks,  $72.  Franklin  Square  House,  room  and  two  meals 
daily,  $8.75,  and  up,  weekly.  Berkeley  Street,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  room 
and  board,  $7.75,  and  up,  weekly.  Rooms  may  be  secured  from 
one  of  four  accredited  room  registries,  at  $5  up  weekly.  Meals, 
secured  on  the  transient  plan,  would  cost  $10,  up  weekly. 

In  order  to  make  this  course  available  individuals  have  made 
gifts  of  money  and  nursing  organizations  have  pledged  certain 
amounts.  The  larger  the  number  of  students  the  less  the  sum 
which  will  have  to  be  made  up  from  individuals  and  nursing 
organizations. 

Application  forms  and  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Miss  Susan  Watson,  Simmons  College. 

It  is  hoped  that  nurses  in  New  England  will  avail  themselves 
of  this  course.  A large  enrollment  will  be  a great  gratification  to 
the  Massachusetts  League.  It  is  felt  that  many  nurses  can  avail 
themselves  of  this  course  at  Simmons  who,  for  various  reasons, 
could  not  go  to  Columbia. 


THE  ALUMNAE  MEETINGS 

The  October  meeting  was  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  at  8 
P.  M.,  in  the  New  Home  Class  Room,  with  seventy-five  members 
present.  The  President,  Mrs.  Briggs,  presided. 
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The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  a balance  of  $436.71. 

A Resolutions  Committee  was  appointed  with  Miss  Hope 
Wheelock,  and  Miss  Maude  Barton  as  members. 

A Nominating  Committee  was  appointed. 

Fairview,  Rowley,  spells  rest,  comfort,  and  almost  “Home, 
Sweet  Home,”  to  many  of  us  who  visit  Fairview,  and  we  always 
return  rested  in  mind  and  body.  It  was  a great  pleasure  to  have 
as  our  guest  for  the  October  meeting.  Miss  Christine  Wieck,  the 
charming  hostess  of  Fairview.  She  told  of  her  bountiful  garden 
supplies,  her  chickens,  and  of  her  jellies,  and  pickles  which  were 
already  for  us  when  we  cared  to  come  home.  We  grow  more 
devoted  to  Fairview  every  year.  We  owe  it  much  and  we  are 
glad  to  pay  our  little  toward  its  support. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Miss  Margaret  Reilly,  of  the 
class  of  1916,  who  is  well-known  for  her  splendid  work  in  the 
Skin  Out-Patient  Department.  Miss  Reilly  gave  us  an  inter- 
esting and  practical  talk  on  better  care  of  the  skin  and  hair.  She 
warned  us  not  to  be  too  frequent  with  our  shampoos,  and  urged 
that  we  massage  our  scalps  to  remove  the  dust  by  brushing  with 
a clean  brush.  For  dry  skins.  Miss  Reilly  recommends  super- 
fatted soaps,  and  for  protection  against  sun  and  wind,  an  appli- 
cation of  a good  cold  cream.  For  those  with  an  oily  skin  she 
recommends  bathing  with  a dry,  hard  soap.  A cordial  invitation 
was  extended  by  Aliss  Reilly  to  those  who  desired  individual  help 
to  consult  her  in  the  Skin  Department,  of  the  Out-Patient  De- 
partment. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  was  held  on  the 
thirtieth  at  8 P.  M.,  in  the  New  Home  Class  Room.  The  Vice- 
President,  Claire  Dennison,  presided. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  a balance  of  $1165.21.  Of 
this  sum,  $700  is  on  interest  in  a savings  bank. 

Miss  Hall,  in  giving  a report  of  the  Councillors  Meeting, 
stated  that  seventy-five  councillors  were  present. 

Miss  Roberts,  Editor  of  the  Journal,  expressed  a desire  for 
stories  relative  to  nursing  work.  The  Public  Health  nurses  have 
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probably  written  more  such  articles  than  any  other  group,  but 
there  are  many  incidents  of  human  interest  which  occur  in  the 
work  of  other  nurses.  Miss  Roberts  would  very  much  appreciate 
such  material. 

The  following  graduates  were  voted  to  membership  of  the 
Alumnae:  Phyllis  Mooney,  1920;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Alexander  (nee 
Eleanor  Sherman),  1922;  Ruth  Johnson,  1922;  Louise  Kellogg, 
1923 ; Helen  Curley,  1925  ; Leslie  Smith,  1925 ; Elizabeth  Mur- 
ray, 1926;  Marion  Moffs,  1926;  Nana  Ruth  Block,  1926;  Eliz- 
abeth Brown,  1926;  Ella  Olson,  1926;  Madeline  Giles,  1926. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Lieutenant  Vittoriao 
Orlandini,  Asst.  Corp.  Counsel  of  City  of  Boston,  who  gave  a 
most  interesting  talk  on  “Signor  Mussolini  and  What  He  Repre^ 
sents,”  speaking  both  as  an  Italian  and  an  American. 


News  Items 

Miss  N.  Ruth  Block,  1926,  is  at  215  Garden  Street,  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Miss  Block  is  doing  private  nursing  and  went 
South  in  hopes  that  a warmer  climate  would  relieve  a chronic 
antrum  infection. 

May  L.  Flett,  1923,  is  Instructor  of  Practical  Nursing  in  the 
Post-Graduate  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Reta  A.  Corbett,  1923,  is  in  Portchester,  New  York.  She  is 
taking  a course  in  psychology  at  Columbia  and  we  hope  that  some 
day  Miss  Corbett  will  take  up  teaching. 

Agnes  Aikman,  1892,  gives  her  new  name  and  address  as 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Rutter,  Allowenshay,  Seavington,  Somerset,  England. 

Gertrude  Luff  and  Margaret  Lyons,  both  of  the  class  of  1922, 
are  giving  anesthetics  at  the  Bridgeport  Hospital. 

Sally  Craighill,  1919,  is  Instructor  at  the  Westerly  Hospital, 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island. 

Rosalind  E.  Cotter,  1911,  has  been  heard  from.  She  writes 
from  Rockfield,  St.  Ann’s  Bay,  Jamaica,  West  Indies.  She  has 
done  no  nursing  since  she  left  the  Canadian  Army  Service  Corps 
in  1919  but  she  is  now  thinking  of  again  taking  up  the  work. 
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Mary  M.  Rogers,  1912,  who  has  been  Nursing  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Madura  Hospital,  South  India,  since  1916,  is  on  a 
furlough  in  this  country.  She  is  now  at  the  home  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Brinton,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Kirkwood,  Pa. 

Eva  Rieder,  1922,  has  completed  a nine  months’  course  in 
Public  Health  nursing  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  is  now 
doing  Child  Welfare  work  in  Stratford,  Ontario. 

M.  Katharine  MacDougall,  1926,  is  working  with  the  Health 
Department  of  Jordan  Marsh  Company. 

Mary  M.  Pickering,  1916,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of 
Nursing  in  the  University  of  California.  Miss  Pickering’s  rank 
is  that  of  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education.  For  several 
years  Miss  Pickering  has  been  the  Director  of  the  Training 
School  at  the  University  of  California  Hospital.  This  appoint- 
ment is  evidence  of  the  excellent  work  which  Miss  Pickering  has 
done  in  California. 

Edythe  E.  Angell,  1919,  is  at  Physician’s  Hospital,  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  where  she  is  Supervisor  of  the  operating  rooms. 
You  will  remember  that  Frances  C.  Pomeroy  is  Superintendent 
of  this  hospital. 

The  friends  of  Harriett  Phalen  Hanlon  (1912)  will  be  sorry 
to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Hanlon  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  November. 

Elvera  Henricksen,  1925,  gives  her  address  as  135  East  35th 
Street,  Tacoma,  Washington.  Miss  Henricksen  is  now  Pierce 
County’s  Tuberculosis  Nurse. 

Marion  Stevens,  1923,  is  at  the  Children’s  Hospital,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Bessie  Helen  Jones,  1921,  is  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the 
Park  Avenue  Clinical  Hospital,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Hazel  Walker,  1924,  is  night  supervisor  at  the  Lynn  Hos- 
pital. 

Frances  Whitaker,  1923,  is  with  Dr.  Richard  Miller  as  office 


nurse. 
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Elsie  Floyd,  1923,  is  Instructor  at  the  North  Adams  Hos- 
pital, North  Adams,  Mass. 

Edith  M.  Pithie,  1925,  is  enjoying  nursing  in  the  Orange 
County  Health  Department  in  California.  She  is  located  in  Santa 
Ana.  At  present  Miss  Pithie’s  work  is  rural  work  with  infectious 
disease  control  and  child  welfare. 

The  class  of  1916  celebrated  its  10th  anniversary  with  its 
second  reunion  held  on  November  27th  at  81  Joy  Street,  Brook- 
line. Nine  members  of  the  class  were  present.  They  were 
A.  Maude  Townsend,  Leona  White,  Pearl  Libby  Ward,  Dorothy 
Atkinson  Peabody,  Frances  Beckwith,  Katherine  Humphrey  Peck, 
Alice  Bernard,  Frances  Robbins  and  Hope  Wheelock. 

During  the  evening  a telegram  was  received  from  Harriet 
Silsby  Wheeler  sending  her  greetings  and  stating  that  she  was  a 
patient  in  the  McLeod  Hospital.  Frances  Ricker  Appleton  tele- 
phoned from  her  home  saying  that  her  small  daughter  was  ill  with 
whooping  cough,  and  so  she  could  not  be  present.  Letters  from 
other  class-mates  from  both  far  and  near  were  read.  Their  inter- 
esting letters  proved  that  the  old  class  spirit  still  runs  high. 

The  evening  quickly  passed  with  “stunts”  and  reminiscences. 
“1916”  once  more  disbanded  resolving  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
class. 

Louise  Mowbray,  1922,  is  in  charge  of  the  delivery  rooms  at 
the  Wesson  Maternity  Hospital,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Paul  Jones,  1910,  has  just  returned  from  a trip  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  While  shopping  in  a store  she  was  spoken  to 
by  Albertine  Sinclair,  1919. 

Miss  Dart  is  a patient  here  in  the  hospital.  She  will  probably 
be  here  until  after  Christmas  and  I am  sure  she  will  be  glad  to 
have  Christmas  greetings  from  any  of  her  friends. 


Hospital  News 

On  November  9th  Miss  Hall  and  Miss  Johnson  attended  the 
Founders’  Day  Exercises  at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Amanda  Hardy,  1926,  is  in  charge  of  Ward  31. 
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Lavinia  MacEachern,  1926,  is  in  charge  of  Ward  30. 

Eva  Hutchinson,  1924,  has  resigned  her  position  as  assistant 
in  the  operating  room  to  take  charge  of  the  operating  rooms  in  the 
St.  Johns  Riverside  Hospital,  Yonkers,  New  York.  Miss  Hutch- 
inson has  been  succeeded  by  Evelyn  Miller,  1926. 

Claire  Favreau,  1925,  has  resigned  her  position  as  head  nurse 
on  Ward  “G”  and  is  with  Dr.  Lane  and  Dr.  Greenwood  as  office 
nurse. 

On  December  first  Mr.  Charles  Gorton  resigned  his  position 
which  he  has  held  for  twenty-nine  years.  Most  of  the  time  he  was 
connected  with  the  carpenter  shop  but  of  late  he  has  been  the 
director  of  repairs. 

Twenty-nine  years  is  a long  service  and  what  changes  Mr. 
Gorton  must  have  seen.  It  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  when 
he  came  here  there  was  only  one  other  regularly  employed  me- 
chanic and  the  engineer. 

Work  has  been  going  on  for  some  weeks  on  the  foundation 
of  the  new  building  which  is  being  erected  between  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  and  our  Out-Patient  Department.  This  building 
will  house  additional  clinics  for  both  institutions. 


Weddings 

Hudson-Howell.  On  November  15th,  1926,  Louisa  Hudson, 
1919,  to  Mr.  Leslie  Fred  Howell  at  Henryette,  Oklahoma. 

Merry-Sweet.  On  November  20th,  1926,  Elizabeth  Mac- 
Fadden  Merry,  1926,  to  Dr.  Richard  Harwood  Sweet  at  Duxbury, 
Massachusetts. 

Frazier-Bowler.  On  November  19th,  1926,  Elsie  Marie 
Frazier,  1922,  to  Mr.  Jack  Edward  Bowler  at  Wakefield,  Rhode 
Island.  At  home  after  December  first,  Allen  Avenue. 

Trott-Horner.  On  October  23rd,  1926,  Helen  Mae  Trott, 
1921,  to  Mr.  William  Maxwell  Horner  at  Wenham,  Massachu- 
setts. 
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Ferree-Leonard.  On  September  23rd,  1926,  Helen  Ada 
Ferree,  1923,  to  Mr.  Charles  Pierson  Leonard  in  New  York  City. 

Clapp-Lonergan.  On  October  2nd,  1926,  Gladys  Mae  Clapp, 
1922,  to  Mr.  Harry  Newman  Lonergan,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
At  home,  1739a  North  Bronson  Avenue,  Hollywood,  California. 


Births 

On  November  24th,  1926,  a son,  Frank  Hoyt,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Barter  (Glee  Marshall  1914). 

On  December  18th,  1926,  a son,  Charles  Vickery,  Jr.,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  V.  Briggs  (Susan  Mills  1913). 


Deaths 

Christina  Louise  Burns  (class  1916)  whose  married  name 
was  Mrs.  Donald  L.  King,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  died  in  France 
on  August  4,  1926,  whither  she  had  gone  with  her  husband.  Her 
death  will  come  as  a sad  surprise  to  her  friends,  of  whom  she  had 
many  among  the  Alumnae.  She  left  a beautiful  boy,  John  David- 
son King,  now  with  her  people  in  this  country,  Mr.  King  being 
unable  to  return  from  France  at  present. 

From  Palm  Harbor,  Florida,  comes  news  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Mary  Morey,  whose  younger  days  were  spent  in  Walpole, 
where  she  was  born.  She  was  a teacher  at  one  time  in  the  schools 
of  Walpole  and  Hyde  Park,  and  deciding  to  give  her  life  to  the 
medical  profession  she  studied  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Training  School  and  was  subsequently  graduated  from  the 
Women’s  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia. 

Thereafter  she  practiced  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Washington, 
and  in  the  latter  named  city  she  was  connected  with  the  Veterans’ 
Bureau.  Her  health  beginning  to  fail  she  went  to  Florida  less 
than  two  years  ago.  She  leaves  no  near  surviving  relatives. 
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Development  of  Ward  Teaching,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

By  Clare  Dennison,  R.  N.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Nurses 

and 

Mina  McKay,  R.  N.,  Medical  Supervisor 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  the  discussion  of  ward  teaching,  which  followed  Miss 
French’s  paper  on  The  Preparation  and  Field  of  the  Hospital 
Supervisor,  read  at  the  Swampscott  Convention  in  1923,  Miss 
Johnson  said,  apropos  of  our  early  attempts  at  ward  teaching, 
“We  do  not  know  where  we  are  going  but  we  are  on  our  way.” 

That  was  three  years  ago,  and  we  have  now  to  consider  how 
far  we  have  gone  “on  our  way.”  Undoubtedly  all  schools  recog- 
nize the  need  of  improving  their  ward  teaching,  but  look  with 
apprehension  at  already  over-burdened  staffs  and  pray  for  a more 
convenient  day.  But  that  convenient  day  never  comes.  Just  as 
there  is  never  a convenient  moment  to  admit  a patient,  so  there  is 
never  a convenient  time  to  add  ward  teaching  to  the  curriculum. 

Let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  difficulties.  Too  much  work 
and  too  little  time  for  the  work.  When  can  the  nurses  be  spared 
off  the  wards?  The  doctors  complain  now  that  they  are  always 
off  to  class.  How  will  the  ward  be  put  in  shape  for  the  staff  visit 
if  the  nurses  are  at  a clinic?  There  is  no  one  to  conduct  the  clinic. 
And,  in  the  final  analysis,  will  the  patients  get  any  better  nursing 
care  ? 

All  definite  obstacles  apparently!  But  when  we  consider 
them,  let  us  also  consider  that  the  elasticity  of  the  Training 
School  organization  is  apparently  without  limit.  Now,  is  the  ac- 
cepted time.  The  determination  to  start  has  often  been  the  only 
prop  and  stay  of  pioneers. 

The  great  difficulty  of  “too  little  time”  was  partly  solved  when 
we  assigned  to  the  wards  a group  of  young  women  to  do  non- 
educational  work.  The  time  thus  gained  could  be  profitably  spent 
in  impressing  upon  some  young  mind  the  fact  that  Mrs.  So.-and- 
So  has  arthritis  because  her  tonsils  should  have  been  removed 
years  ago ; or  that  the  man  with  the  appendix  abscess  will  prob- 
ably die  because  of  his  ignorance  of  simple  health  rules ; and  that 
the  rickets  of  some  child  might  easily  have  been  prevented. 

The  staff  visits  do  start  shortly  after  ten,  but  why  the  wild 
insistence  that  every  bed  be  made?  Merely  a tradition  of  ours 
which  we  have  handed  down  for  fifty  years.  A neatly  stripped 
bed  is  no  eyesore  and  it  takes  less  time  to  strip  than  to  make.  As 
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long  as  the  essentials  are  looked  to,  the  minor  details  may  wait. 
After  all,  even  visiting  men  are  adaptable,  and  after  the  first  shriek 
of  protest  they  accept  the  new  order.  When  that  order  is  estab- 
lished even  the  loudest  shrieker  is  apt  to  casually  mention  our 
improvements. 

Who  shall  do  the  teaching?  Ideally,  of  course,  the  head 
nurse,  but  in  this  stage  of  our  evolution  it  seems  impossible.  Her 
time  is  too  interrupted  with  a thousand  details,  and  far  too  often 
she  is  not  a person  with  sufficient  background  for  teaching.  She 
may,  and  does  make  use  of  the  night  report  by  insisting  that  all 
students  be  present  at  its  reading,  and  she  deals  directly  with  the 
nurses  in  the  care  of  the  patients.  But  the  latter  proceeding  meets 
the  needs  of  the  moment  only,  is  unorganized,  and  may  be  directed 
to  only  one  student  at  a time. 

At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  it  was  decided  that 
the  ward  teaching  could  best  be  done  by  the  supervisors, — by  no 
means  ladies  of  leisure, — these  women  being  responsible  for  the 
teaching  of  medicine,  surgery  and  bandaging;  for  the  male  at- 
tendants and  ward  helpers;  for  the  inspection  of  homes  and  the 
practice  of  fire  drills ; for  the  night  reports,  requisitions  and  super- 
visor’s treatment  sheets ; the  equipment,  nursing  care  and  morale 
of  their  own  wards. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  how  this  teaching  may  best  be 
organized  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  the  convenience  of  head 
nurses  and  doctors.  How,  when,  and  where  it  shall  be  done,  and 
how  often ! 

Let  us  take  for  example  a unit  of  four  medical  wards,  each 
having  six  student  nurses,  the  majority  of  these  being  in  the  inter- 
mediate year  and  having  their  medical  clinics  and  lectures.  The 
supervisor  of  this  unit  is  also  in  charge  of  these  classes,  and  her 
relationship  with  the  class  work  facilitates  its  correlation  with 
ward  teaching.  She  plans  on  four  ward  discussions  a week, 
assigns  definite  cases  to  four  pupils,  and  posts  these  assignments 
on  every  ward.  It  is  understood  that  on  the  ward  where  the  clinic 
is  held,  all  pupils  shall  be  present  while  the  head  nurse  and  the 
ward  helper  run  the  ward.  The  other  wards  send  as  many  stu- 
dents as  they  can  spare.  At  present  seven  forty-five  A.  M.  seems 
the  best  time.  The  greatest  number  of  students  is  on  duty  then, 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  patients  have  been  satisfied,  and  it  is 
not  too  late  to  expect  the  night  nurses  to  attend.  These  discus- 
sions, which  last  about  twenty  minutes,  are  held  in  an  examining 
room  but  a corridor  or  even  a utility  room  would  serve.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  supervisor  to  make  the  meeting  an  informal  one,  with 
encouragement  of  questions  and  an  expression  of  opinions. 
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To  aid  the  student  in  choosing  the  important  facts  a care- 
fully directed  outline  is  a necessity.  A practical  one  is  that  which 
may  be  used  on  all  wards,  and  which  points  out  the  significant 
symptoms  and  tl^ir  possible  causes ; the  social  and  occupational 
history  influencing  the  disease ; the  patient’s  mental  attitude  and 
health  habits ; the  physical  and  laboratory  findings ; and  the  pur- 
pose of  medicines,  treatments,  and  diets.  It  should  call  attention 
to  the  nursing  services  most  beneficial  and  the  measures  which 
might  have  prevented  the  disease.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
consideration  of  how  nursing  care  could  be  given  in  the  patient’s 
home. 

The  student  may  gather  the  material  from  the  ward  histories, 
from  class-room  examples  and  from  textbooks.  She  may  do  some 
of  the  work  while  on  duty,  and  mav  be  allowed  to  go  to  other 
wards  for  additional  data.  The  social  service  worker  may  add 
interesting  sidelights.  It  seems  useless  to  nurse  a cardiac  to  com- 
parative health  and  see  him  return  to  his  job  of  ice  carrier.  The 
student  learns  that  it  is  the  social  worker  who  finds  a less  ex- 
hausting occupation  for  this  cardiac,  and  who  may  also  help  the 
family  budget  by  getting  a suitable  vacation  job  for  the  oldest  boy 
or  girl  in  the  family.  The  student  may  see  the  needy  patient  with 
tuberculosis  directed  to  the  State  Aids  and  his  family  problems 
adjusted,  and,  through  the  social  worker,  may  see  the  functioning 
of  many  health  organizations. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  one  student  hearing  many  of  these 
ward  discussions  while  another  hears  none,  a “check  up”  book  is 
used  comprised  of  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  students’  names 
and  a loose  leaf  supplemient  in  which  attendance  is  recorded. 
Also,  as  each  supervisor  has  charge  of  a special  service,  each 
checks  her  clinics  in  a diflFerent  colored  ink,  thus  making  clear 
not  only  the  number,  but  the  classification  of  clinics  held. 

Let  us  imagine  that  a nurse  on  the  pediatric  ward  gave  a 
discussion  on  cretinism,  at  which  ten  students  were  present.  The 
supervisor  adds  cretinism  to  the  list  of  subjects  discussed,  and 
puts  a purple  check  beside  the  names  of  all  ten,  making  a special 
sign  to  the  effect  that  the  student  Miss  Jones  gave  the  clinic.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  supervisor  of  the  skin  ward  has  prevailed  on 
the  interne  to  give  a clinic  on  psoriasis.  This  she  checks  in  red 
with  a notation  that  5 doctor  conducted  the  discussion.  Medical, 
orthopedic  and  fracture  clinics  are  likewise  designated.  So,  when 
Miss  Smith  who  has  been  away  on  sick  leave  or  on  affiliation  re- 
turns home,  her  blank  record  is  an  incentive  to  special  efforts  in 
her  behalf. 

Does  it  mean  better  nursing  care  for  the  patients?  We  be- 
lieve it  does.  Certainly  nineteen  year  old  and  happy-go-lucky 
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Miss  B.  gives  another  thought  to  the  “salt-freeness”  of  some  one’s 
diet  when  she  understands  his  amount  of  kidney  damage  and 
knows  that  he  has  a family  of  young  children  to  support.  Cer- 
tainly she  pays  more  attention  to  the  prompt  collection  of  speci- 
mens when  she  knows  how  diagnosis  may  hang  on  some  detail, 
and  how  one  day  in  a hospital  may  be  a tragedy  to  the  wage  earner. 
And  one  cannot  deny  that  the  mad  rush  for  a wheel  chair  to  get 
some  woman  to  the  Metabolism  Laboratory  at  exactly  seven-thirty 
A.  M.  is  less  exasperating  when  one  knows  that  the  findings  will 
be  explained. 

We  may  add,_that  the  students  enjoy  these  discussions  and 
find  their  preparation  no  hardship  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  since 
last  September  over  three  hundred  such  ward  discussions  have 
been  given.  The  students  themselves  realize  that  all  nurses  are 
teachers,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
their  future  teaching  depends  on  the  practicability  of  what  they 
are  taught.  Nurses  must  understand  and  teach  the  preventive 
measures  of  disease  if  they  fulfill  their  real  function  and  this  we 
believe  is  “where  we’re  going:” — toward  the  day  when  we  shall 
at  last  produce  that  paragon  of  nursing  perfection,  the  nurse  with 
the  “public  health  point  of  view.” 


Rural  Public  Health  Nurse  Meets  Special  Problems 

By  Katharine  Faville,  R.  N. 

Nursing  Field  Representative,  American  Red  Cross, 
Wheeling,  W.Va. 

Published  in  “The  Nation’s  Health,”  Chicago, 
and  reprinted  by  their  courtesy. 

The  public  health  nurse  who  goes  into  a rural  community  to 
work  finds  herself  confronted  with  very  different  problems  from 
those  she  met  with  in  the  city  as  a member  of  a large  staff.  She 
finds,  first,  a territory  assigned  as  her  field  which  often  comprises 
a whole  county  numbering  hundreds  of  square  miles.  Through- 
out this  countryside  are  scattered  villages  and  towns,  big  and  little ; 
isolated  farm  houses ; dozens  of  one  room  country  schools  appar- 
ently hiding  from  discovery — all  held  together  by  a meshwork  of 
roads.  And  what  roads ! Some  are  paved,  if  the  nurse  is  lucky, 
but  few  are  the  nurses  who  never  have  to  turn  off  the  main 
thoroughfares.  Back  into  the  country  they  must  push,  through 
woods  and  swamps,  over  hills  slippery  with  wet  clay,  or  thick  with 
sand — with  little  concern  for  wind  and  weather,  so  long  as  they 
are  needed — driving  their  Fords  with  dauntless  courage  and  a 
cheery  smile  for  every  passerby. 
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Besides  this  difference  in  size  of  territory,  the  nurse  will  find 
a very  real  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  her 
work.  Public  health  nursing  has  become  so  much  a part  of  city 
government,  that  the  average  taxpayer  thinks  but  little  of  the 
various  uniformed  nurses  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  in  the 
course  of  a day.  In  a general  way,  too,  he  understands  the  work 
and  expects  neither  more  nor  less  of  the  system  than  he  has  ob- 
tained in  the  past.  Not  so,  in  the  country.  Here  the  advent  of 
the  public  health  nurse  is  a community  adventure,  long  discussed, 
and  often  secured  only  through  careful  counting  of  dollars.  Usu- 
ally the  service  is  supported  jointly  by  a number  of  local  organi- 
zations banded  together  for  this  common  purpose — the  county 
court,  the  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  local  anti-tubercu- 
losis association,  the  board  of  education  often  all  contributing. 
This  means  that  the  nurse  and  her  work  become  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  person,  since  it  is  his  money,  more  or  less 
directly  secured  by  his  efforts  for  this  purpose,  which  supports 
the  service.  So  we  find  every  citizen  evincing  an  interest  in  the 
little  details,  a well  meaning  curiosity  as  to  how  the  time  is  spent, 
a critical  unwillingness  to  give  his  approval  to  any  work  which 
does  not  appeal  to  his  common  sense,  to  his  sense  of  economy, 
and  to  his  understanding  of  community  need.  The  service  has 
from  the  stgj't  an  air  of  belonging  to  the  people  seldom  felt  with 
such  intense  intimacy  in  the  city.  The  nurse  will  find  a need  to 
interpret  carefully  every  move  she  makes,  to  reason  patiently  and 
simply — but  she  has  the  joy  of  educating  her  public  from  the 
beginning  in  the  fundamentals  of  public  health,  the  satisfaction 
of  dealing  with  big  issues  of  real  community  moment.  She  will 
see  with  gratitude  this  engrossing  interest  in  a common  enterprise 
grow  until  through  it  local  groups  begin  to  lay  aside  their  petty 
jealousies  and  rival  villages  begin  to  forget  their  quarrels. 

Usually  the  nurse  works  in  a county  where  there  is  no  full 
time  health  officer.  This  again  complicates  her  work,  throwing 
upon  her  added  responsibility  both  as  to  actual  work  and  as  an 
agent  to  educate  her  public  to  the  need  for  better  health  service. 
Many  are  the  full  time  county  health  units  which  have  come  into 
being  as  outgrowths  of  the  work  of  these  nurses. 

Given  such  a virgin  rural  territory  in  which  to  work,  how 
does  the  nurse  proceed?  As  a general  thing,  because  of  limited 
time  and  so  large  an  area  to  be  covered,  the  program  must  have 
as  its  aim  health  education  rather  than  actual  care  of  the_sick. 
Many  nurses  begin  with  school  work,  since  here  they  find  an 
organized  group  through  which  they  can  work  back  into  the 
homes.  Examination  of  the  school  children  leads  to  discovery  of 
many  conditions  needing  remedy — children  with  faulty  vision. 
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enlarged  and  diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids,  symptoms  of  tubercu- 
losis, cripples — all  of  which  necessitate  visits  to  the  home  to  con- 
sult with  the  parents.  This  in  turn  leads  to  the  discovery  of 
others  in  the  family  needing  her  counsel  and  advice — expectant 
mothers,  malnourished  babies,  cases  of  active  tuberculosis,  cases 
of  communicable  disease.  Once  begun,  there  is  no  end. 

Obviously,  one  nurse,  working  alone  in  so  large  a territory, 
must  plan  her  work  carefully  if  she  is  to  develop  a well  rounded 
program  which  will  reach  all  age  groups  and  all  parts  of  her  ter- 
ritory. It  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  work  much  with  organized 
groups  gathered  together  for  instructive  purposes — -prenatal  con- 
ferences, infant  and  preschool  conferences,  home  hygiene  and  care 
of  the  sick  classes,  little  mother’s  leagues,  clinics  for  vaccination 
and  diphtheria,  prophylactic  treatment,  classes  with  midwives. 
Nothing  will  ever  again  give  a nurse  the  thrill  of  satisfaction 
equal  to  that  obtained  from  conducting  her' first  instruction  group 
successfully,  to  know  that  mothers  walked  for  miles  over  sandy, 
dusty  roads,  babies  in  arms  and  other  children  clinging  to  their 
skirts,  so  that  they  might  listen  to  the  new  nurse,  and  learn  how 
to  keep  their  children  well. 

Obviously,  too,  the  nurse  must  have  help  in  her  program ; 
and  since  there  are  no  other  trained  persons  at  hand,  usually,  she 
must  bring  into  service  the  lay  people  of  her  community ; and  here 
lies  a very  real  difference  between  the  rural  nurse  and  one  of  the 
average  city  staff.  The  country  nurse  must  be  an  organizer,  a 
leader ; she  must  know  how  to  handle  people,  how  to  delegate  re- 
sponsibility, and  work  through  the  people  to  attain  her  end.  She 
must  have  a group  behind  her — a nursing  committee — who_feel  so 
keen  an  interest  in  the  service,  that  they  are  willing  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  every  activity  which  does  not  demand  professional 
skill  for  accomplishment.  A rural  public  health  nursing  service 
is  a partnership  between  the  nurse  and  the  members  of  her  com- 
munity, who  in  turn  represent  the  community.  Each  partner  is 
of  equal  importance  in  securing  successful  work.  Responsibility 
for  the  raising  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  work,  for  publicity  which 
will  rightfully  interpret  to  the  public  the  program  of  the  service, 
for  volunteer  help  at  conferences  and  clinics,  for  determination 
of  policies  and  maintenance  of  working  arrangements — all  this  de- 
volves upon  the  lay  group. 

Since  there  are  scant  hospital  facilities  in  most  rural  com- 
munities, no  dispensaries,  little  money  for  sanitorium  care,  it 
necessitates  much  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  nurse  and  her  com- 
mittee to  evolve  ways  and  means — and  many  are  the  clever  tales 
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told  of  clinics  held  in  churches  and  schools,  with  everyone  in  the 
community  from  the  minister  to  the  mail  carrier  assisting  in  some 
way. 

This  participation  of  the  community  in  its  public  health  nurs- 
ing service  is  what  promises  wholesome  growth  and  permanency 
to  the  service.  Those  that  fail  after  a year  or  two  and  disband, 
are  usually  those  in  which  there  was  no  active,  general  community 
interest  aroused,  the  nurse  lacking  vision  to  see  that  far  more  im- 
portant than  her  detailed  round  of  duties  was  the  awakening  of 
public  consciousness  and  interest  in  matters  of  public  health. 

The  cost  of  such  a service  to  a rural  community  seems  to  be 
much  the  same  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  United  States  it  is 
located.  First,  the  nurse  must  be  obtained,  and  for  this  a grad- 
uate nurse  with  special  training  in  public  health  work  is  desired. 
Her  salary  generally  averages  about  $150  a month.  Then  she 
must  be  provided  with  means  of  transportation,  a Ford  car  when- 
ever roads  permit  but  sometimes  a horse,  in  the  hills  where  the 
roads  are  clay  and  it  seems  always  to  rain.  This  means  the  initial 
cost  of  the  car  and  its  monthly  upkeep,  which  averages  between 
$30  and  $40,  less  at  first  and  more  as  the  car  gets  older.  There 
is,  too,  the  cost  of  necessary  supplies — scales  for  weighing  school 
children  and  babies,  a nursing  bag  equipped  for  the  examination 
of  school  children  and  also  for  those  emergency  cases  of  accident 
and  illness  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  public  health  nurses,  mis- 
cellaneous supplies  for  clinics  and  conferences. 

In  some  of  these  communities  it  is  necessary  to  pay  office 
rent,  for  of  course  the  nurse  must  have  an  office  to  which  gather 
persons  of  all  ages  and  callings ; though  she  is  often  stationed  in 
a room  of  the  court  house,  given  rent  free.  Depending  on  local 
arrangements  then,  the  cost  of  a service  to  a county  averages  about 
$2,800  the  first  year,  and  $2,400  annually  after  that. 

In  a community  that  is  poor,  where  the  county  is  badly  in 
debt,  as  are  so  many  of  our  rural  counties,  or  where  it  is  em- 
barked on  extensive  road  building  campaigns,  this  may  seem  like 
an  extravagance,  this  investment  of  $3,000  in  public  health.  But 
is  there  any  money  spent  by  a community  that  can  boast  of  larger 
dividends  than  these? 

In  one  year  one  county  nurse  secured  hospital  care  for  sev- 
enteen crippled  children  who  were  returned  to  their  homes  able 
to  grow  to  adult  life  as  self  supporting  citizens,  instead  of  being 
parasitic  objects  of  charity.  Working  for  four  years  in  one 
county,  a nurse  and  her  committee  wiped  trachoma  out  of  her 
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schools,  where  originally  fully  one-third  of  the  children  were  suf- 
fering from  it.  To  induce  parents  in  one  county  to  secure  glasses 
for  almost  one  hundred  children  found  in  her  schools  suffering 
from  defective  vision,  and  to  obtain  removal  of  tonsils  and  ade- 
noids, badly  diseased,  froii)^  eighty  more  is  no  small  accomplish- 
ment for  one  summer,  especially  when  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing such  corrections  had  to  be  devised  through  community  clinics 
held  in  a church. 

The  nurse  who  visited  regularly  all  of  the  expectant  mothers 
reported  to  her,  and  saw  that  all  abnormal  cases  were  brought  in 
from  the  farms  in  the  inaccessible  parts  of  the  county  to  the  small 
local  hospital,  where  they  could  be  given  adequate  medical  care, 
performed  a service  measurable  only  in  terms  of  lives  saved.  So 
too,  the  nurse  who,  through  her  classes  of  instruction  to  the  mid- 
wives was  able  to  provide  better  obstetrical  care  to  these  country 
women,  performed  a service  of  inestimable  value  to  the  community 
at  large. 

In  one  community  where  each  year  diphtheria  reaped  a death 
toll  of  dozens  of  lives  from  the  school  children,  the  nurse  found 
and  isolated  the  carriers  causing  this  constant  spread  of  disease. 
She  persuaded  the  township  to  appropriate  an  amount  of  money 
to  be  used  in  preventive  work  against  diphtheria,  equal  to  that 
expended  the  previous  year  in  paying  for  the  sickness,  support 
of  families  while  quarantined,  and  the  cost  of  the  county  funerals. 
With  this  money  diphtheria  toxin-antitoxin  was  supplied  to  all 
children  in  that  township  who  could  not  pay  for  it  themselves, 
and  so  great  was  the  people’s  faith  in  that  nurse,  that  every  family 
but  one  brought  their  children  to  obtain  this  new  treatment.  Com- 
munity consciousness,  aroused  to  the  individual  responsibility  for 
prevention  of  spread  of  disease,  was  awakened  to  a point  where 
it  was  considered  almost  criminal  to  have  a preventable  disease. 

Of  what  matter  to  these  nurses  that  roads  are  bad — one  can 
always  ride  a horse  or  walk ; that  rain  and  snow  wait  for  no  one’s 
pleasure — for  there  are  dry  clothes  and  a warm  room  waiting  at 
the  end  of  a day.  These  are  nurses  with  a love  of  the  adven- 
turous, who  delight  in  their  day’s  work  and  in  the  fact  that  no 
two  days  are  ever  alike,  who  chuckle  sympathetically  over  the 
contrariness  and  humor  of  human  nature,  who  love  the  open 
countryside  and  treasure  among  their  memories  rides  through 
woods  aflame  with  autumn  color  or  fragrant  with  arbutus  in  the 
early  spring.  These  are  the  generous  hearted,  glad  to  share  re- 
sponsibility and  credit  for  achievements  with  the  members  of  their 
adopted  communities,  believing  in  their  mission  of  creating  an 
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equal  chance  for  health  for  every  person,  conscious  of  the  part 
which  they  can  play  in  the  great  game  of  preventive  medicine  and 
public  health.  Uncommunicative  to  the  world  at  large,  there  is  so 
little  time  for  words  when  so  much  waits  to  be  done ; modest  of 
their  accomplishments ; they  are  bringing  to  the  rural  districts 
practical  knowledge  of  how  to  keep  well  and  an  ideal  of  what 
positive  health  can  mean  in  the  life  of  a community.  The  main- 
tenance of  a public  health  nursing  service  is  the  greatest  economy 
a rural  community  can  practice  no  matter  how  frugal  its  budget 
nor  how  great  its  unmet  needs. 
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